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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
(Television Programs) 


(This is a continuance of hearings held June 5 and 
October 19 and 20, 1954) 





WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6, 1955 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a, m., in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol Building, Senator 
Kstes Kefauver presiding 

Present: Senators -> and Wiley. 

Also present : James H. Bobo, general counsel; Carl L. Perian, and 
William Haddad of the subcommittee staff. 

Chairman Keravuver. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This is a continuation of the television hearing held in April and 
October of last year, at which time Senator Hendrickson presided. 

Due to the time limitation of witnesses and also the illness of one 
witness, we were not able to hear from the type of witnesses that are 
important in an investigation of this kind. Phat 3 is, the social scien- 
tists who have done much work in the field of television upon the 
effects of its audiences. 

In these hearings we hope to fulfill this void and thereby enable us 
to complete our report on—the sube ommittee’s specl ial report on— 
television. We have established in previous hearings there has been 
an increase in television programs that have as their theme crime and 
violence. 

We now hope to hear from witnesses who are concerned with televi- 
sion research and what the long-range effects of television may be on 
the Nation’s youth. 

Our investigation has resulted in an ever-increasing amount of cor- 
respondence from parents and organizations over the possible detri- 
mental effects of some of these programs. 

(Excerpts from a few of the many letters concerned with TV pro- 
grams read as follows :) 

The New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers, in convention assembled, do 
hereby request * * * that the Congress of the United States be requested to 
take action against the showing of television programs on crime, sex, and horror 


stories detrimental to health, moral character, and spiritual development of our 
youth.—New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


While I am writing may I also suggest that in the work of your subcommittee 
to study the influence of comic books and television crime programs on juvenile 
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delinquency, you might find a good opportunity to analyze the effect of beer and 
wine commercials on young TV viewers. Certainly if crime programs have an 
effect on young people the constant repetition of entertaining and appealing ad- 
vertisements for alcoholic beverages could create appetites which it would be 
illegal to satisfy. er Burgess, Washington, D. C. 


As a mother of 2 phialie ages 7144 and 9 years, I do not favor these films with 
scenes of violent actions * * * I do feel frustrated when I have to deprive the 
children from observing the TV shows that they enjoy. If these films were not 
shown and other educational as well as entertaining films were substituted, all 
parents would be pleased. 


Thank you again for your committee’s good work.—Mrs. Harold Monchick, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


I, for one, will appreciate anything you can do to improve the programs and 
if possible improve the whole phase of TV operation. It’s pretty low, in my 
opinion.—Mr. B. C. Delahoussaye, Crowley, La. 





We learned that efforts are being made nationally to curb the sale of comic 
books, and to censor radio and television programs as one means to stop the 
publicity of horror stories. 

The women at the meeting signed a roundrobin to assure you of our deep and 
abiding interest in your work * * *.—Greater St. Louis Regional Women's 
Guild, St. Louis, Mo. 


TV and radio crime programs are directly responsible for most of the appalling 
increase in juvenile crime in our Nation. 

The great American public is applauding you.—Mr. Bennett L. Williams, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


It has been our observation in talking with many boys who are now coming 
before the board of the California Youth Authority that the modus operandi used 
in crimes of violence and aggressive crimes against persons has frequently been 

taken directly from a crime television program. * * * 

It is the studied opinion of some of us working in this field that programs that 
fail to promote respect for law and order are often injurious to young persons; 
likewise, programs showing someone being knocked out in every episode tend to 
make that type of behavior acceptable on impressionable young minds.—Heman 
G. Stark, California Youth Authority. 


May I comment that many children’s programs on television also show exces- 
sive violence, terror, and brutality. 

I would greatly appreciate * * * an inquiry into the possible harmful effects 
of television violence on our young people. * * *—Mrs. Fay Grad, Bronx, N. Y. 


We wish to commend you and your committee for the many things that you 
have done in improving television and radio programs for our children.—Kiwanis 
Club of Hammond, Ind. 


This organization, which is interdenominational and represents thousands of 
sincere and intelligent people, greatly appreciates your stand against the present 
demoralizing influences of television. We thank you and may God bless you and 
strengthen you.—Christian Guidance Bureau, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Something should be done to do away with radio, TV, and movies that teach 
childhood delinquency, and crime.—Mr. J. Richard Feeley, Amesbury, Mass. 


I do not have a television in my home because it grieves me so to see what 
the children are being fed. 

May God bless you and your committee and guide you a solution to such 
an important consideration.—Mrs. Edna Street Barnes, Savannah, Ga. 


We strongly urge that unfavorable effects of television viewing be remedied.— 
Arden, Del., Parent Teachers Association, Wilmington, Del. 


We are pleased that you hold public hearings on television “crime and vio- 
lence” programs. It has a great share in juvenile delinquency.—Mrs. E. Sala, 
Detroit, Mich. 


I really believe that a lot could be and should be done for the bettering of 
radio and TV.—A. Robinson, Quincy, T11. 


I would greatly appreciate your consideration of these television programs.— 
Myrna Fuller, Quincey, Tl. 
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We, as mothers and as members of a church organization strongly interested 
in the welfare and mental health of our children, hereby go on record as 
approving the work of your committee, investigating the sale of comic books, 
and the fare offered on television for our children to view.—The Evening Circle, 
St. John Evangelical and Reformed Church, Caseyville, Ill. 


Please continue to do all you can to give us more wholesome TV programs for 
our children.—Mrs. George Holl, Germantown, Wis. 





I write to express our interest in the work of the committee that is investi- 
gating TV programs, comic books, and lascivious literature as they affect 
children. We are hopeful that the investigation will bring action—Mrs. Hugo 
Schuessler, Bethel Women’s Guild, Evansville, Ind. 


I happen to believe that everyone connected in any way with the media reach- 
ing youth (and education [teaching] is not confined within the four walls of a 
classrooi) must have ideals, morals, and values beyond reproach. However, 
lL am not idealistic enough to believe this to be true. * * * 

The TV industry is not interested in honesty or it would have produced more 
programs of quality rather than 75 percent or more, by actual count, of sheer 
tripe by objective standards of criticism. * * * 

The views expressed by members of the TV industry represent in essence all 
that America has never been, or must not become. Communication at the lowest 
level is the antithesis of all that is beautiful, moral, valuable in life, and 
significant in the esthetic sense. * * * 

I urge that the FCC get tough with the television companies and take any 
steps which seem necessary * * *.—Julius J. Hubler, professor of art education, 
State University of New York, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chairman Kerauver. However, if we should find that too many 
other factors go into the making up a delinquent to make television 
viewing of any consequence, then we can assure the parents of its 
harmlessness. 

On the other hand, if the opposite is indicated, we will try to find 
a way toward a solution of the problem here in the next 2 days. 

In other words, we are objectively going into these hearings to look 
into the research projects that have been done to determine how much 
we can generalize from them, determine why there has been very little 
done in this area, and also to find out how we on the subcommittee 
can aid in bringing about planning for research and possibly lay out 
the framework of necessary funds and personnel. 

We will also hear from people who have concerned themselves with 
educational television, and the development of children’s programs. 

We feel that this very new and important media of information 
that has done a whole lot to bring many families together, to furnish 
home information; and we hope that the people of the country, the 
viewers of television, can have the fullest cooperation of the television 
and broadcasting industries in trying to see that this important 
medium of information is used for the best possible purpose, for not 
only the entertainment but for the education of our young people. 

I think public discussion by people who have made a study of this 
matter will be of importance to the television industry as well as to the 
general public. 

Senator Wiley, do you wish to make any statement or observations 
before we call our first witness ¢ 

Senator Witey. Mr. Chairman, I am happy to be seated at this 
table with you again. I remember what valiant services you per- 
formed in the Crime Committee. 

My own idea is that out of these hearings there should come light and 
information for all of us in the field of what might be called inter- 
communication. 
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After all, the human mind is the receiving set, and it gets the 
ideas that are impacted upon it. Youth itself is traveling from 
the cradle to maturity, and during that course it is being impacted 
by millions of ideas, and some great leader has said the idea is the 
thing. 

Long before that, a Great Teacher said that as a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he. 

Now, these youngsters of ours are receiving woe ideas. How 

‘an we best, in this age of propaganda as we call it, help shape 
the human mind into constructive t! hinking so that the youngsters 
of today can be the real guiding force of tomorrow in this period 
when our own country has been called to leadership ¢ 

To me, I think everyone should join in pursuing that particular 
thing we have in mind, and that is, to find the way to aid this tele- 
vision business and other communication means to the human mind. 

Chairman Keravver. Thank you, Senator Wiley. 

Mr. Bobo, our counsel, and Karl Perian, who is with our staff, 
have secured and suggested the witnesses for this hearing. 

At the end of the ‘hearing tomorrow, or, if that is not possible, 
then at some other time, we ‘will give anyone who has any contribu- 
tion to make, any public witness, an opportunity of being heard. 

We have extended invitations to all of the broadcasting companies 
and the television industry, and of course we want to present all points 
of view. 

Mr. Bobo, who is our first witness? 

Mr. Bozo. Dr. Eleanor Maccoby. 

Chairman Krravuver. Dr. Maccoby, will you come around? 

Glad to have you with us, Dr. Macc oby. Mr. Bobo, do you wish 

Mr. Boso. Dr. Maccoby, would you state your name and your 

affiliation and your address for the benefit of the record ? 





STATEMENT OF DR. ELEANOR E. MACCOBY, LECTURER, DEPART- 
MENT OF SOCIAL RELATIONS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Maccosy. Yes. I am Eleanor Maccoby, Harvard University, 
a lecturer there, and my field is child psychology. 

Mr. Boro. Dr. Maccoby, I think you have a statement which you 
would like to present to the subcommittee ? 

Dr. Maccory. Yes; that is right. 

Chairman Keracver. Dr. Maccoby, how long have you been with 
Harvard University ? 

Dr. Maccopsy. Five years. 

Chairman Krrauver. And you are a specialist and you teach child 
psychology ¢ 

Dr. Maccony. I teach child psychology and public opinion. I have 
done some work in the mass media. 

Chairman Keravver. And have you made a special study on the 
impact of various television programs upon youthful viewers and 
listeners ¢ 

Dr. Maccony. Some study, Senator; not as much as I wished. 

Chairman Krrauver. Are’ you familiar with—have you studied a 
great deal of the writing and research on this subject ? 


Dr. Maccosy. A good deal of it, Senator. I will try to speak up, 
then. 
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Chairman Keravuver. Dr. Maccoby, you will have to speak as loud 
as you can. Do you wish to read your statement, or do you want to 
speak orally ? 


Dr. Maccosy. I will do some of both. I will ad lib as I go along, 
if I may. 

Chairman Krrauver. Very well, you go in your own way. 

Dr. Maccony. Well, I have been asked to testify to you gentlemen 
on a study on television children which we did in C ‘'ambridge, Mass., 
about 4 years ago. 

Now, you will recognize, of course, that television has changed a 
great deal since that time. 

There was a virtue of doing it in the winter of 1950-51, however, 
because at that time there were many families which did not have tele- 
vision, and it was possible for us to compare the activities of children 
in families which did have television with families which did not 
have it. 

Now, at that time, about two-thirds of the families of the area which 
we were studying had no television. We worked with families who 
had children between the ages of 4 and 17, and we drew a sample of 

families at random from the city of Cambridge. 

We talked to about 332 mothers, and these mothers had 622 chil- 
dren. So we asked the mothers to describe to us exactly what each one 
of their children had been doing on the schoolday immediately preced- 
ing the interview, that is, through the afternoon and into the evening, 
and also during each hour of the day on the last Sunday before the 
interview took place. 

Now, in the families which did have television we found the children 
were spending 214 hours per weekday and 314 per Sunday watching 
television. 

One thing that interested us was the fact that children watched as 
much as this, regardless of how long they had their sets. Many people 
had told us that television was sort of a new toy and that the interest 
in it would wear off after the child had had a chance to see all the kind 
of things there were and had sort of settled down. 

We did not find that to be the case. Even the children who had had 
their television sets as long as 2 years were still watching the viewing 
as much as those who had just gotten their sets. We have had results 
in just this last week which are not fully tabulated yet, but it looks 
as though the 3-hour average per day still stands up pretty well as the 
amount of time that the average child does spend watching TV. 

Now, we also found that children of ages 4 and 5 spend as much 
time watching television as children who are 9, 10, and teen-aged, and 
we did not investigate how early it starts. We do know that by the 
age of 4 the TV habit is pretty well established. 

I remember interviewing 1 mother whose child of 16 months was in 
a playpen in the living room at the time I was interviewing, and the 
child kept saying “Kate, Kate,” and pointing to the television set, and 
the mother said she kept the playpen in front of the TV set because the 
child enjoyed the television set so much and had learned her first word, 
“Kate,” to stand for a TV star, so I am convinced that it begins very 

early. 

We were interested to note, too, that the majority of children of all 
ages watch programs which are not primarily intended for children. 
I think you can see that must be the case, since the major television 
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viewing hours, especially for children, are between 5 and 6, and chil- 
dren are watching programs well after dinner, well up to bedtime, 
watching much fare that is not specifically children’s programs. 

Now, this means that almost any program on television is seen by 
some children, and that includes programs as late as the night-ow]l 
theaters. 

I know of one case of a child of four whose mother is living alone 
with the child, and keeps the child up with her for company until 11:30 
or 12, and they watch television together most of that time. 

Now, we did find that children in homes which have television go 
to bed later than the nontelevision homes. 

The difference there is about a little less than a half hour difference 
in bedtime, the TV children going to bed on the average a half hour 
later. 

Now, that half hour is kind of a deceptive figure, because some 
parents guard the bedtime of their children very closely whether they 
have television or not, so their children go to bed anyway, but other 
parents allow themselves to be wheedled. What happens is, a child 
wants to stay up just this once to see a special program, and then it 
happens again and again and finally gets to be the pattern in the 
family. 

Now, it has been assumed in some quarters that it is safe enough 
to show programs that might be unsuitable for children so long as 
they are put on the air after 9 or 10 o’clock. 

Now, it is true, of course, that a large proportion of children are in 
bed by these hours, but many are not, and no matter when a program 
is on, some children will see it. 

This might be important if we remember that TV children who see. 
late programs tend to be the ones for whom home controls are some- 
what weak. The parents are not getting them in bed, you see, and 
therefore they are the ones who would, in any case, be most apt to pick 
up whatever undesirable material there was on these late programs. 

Well, one question that we felt to be important was, What is tele- 
vision taking the place of ? 

If children are spending 3 hours a day watching television, they 
must be doing it instead of what they would have been doing in those 
3 hours if they didn’t have television, and we are interested in this 
question of substitution of activities. So we compared the children 
who did have television and were spending their 3 hours a day watch- 
ing it with the children who didn’t yet have it to see just exactly what 
they might have been doing if they were not watching television. 

We found some television time is a direct transfer from radio lis- 
tening, movie going, comic book reading, and regular book reading. 
We found, however, that television watching is so much greater in 
time than the time that used to be spent on those other media that the 
child’s total exposure to mass media is just about doubled when the 
family gets television. That is, the television takes away a good deal 
of time from other mass media, but it also takes time from hobbies, 
from playing outdoors, from helping mother around the house, and 
all the other kinds of children’s activities that would go on. As I say, 
the total exposure to mass media is just about doubled with the advent 
of television in the home. 

It is interesting, too, to note that TV children who watch television 
a great deal are the ones who read comic books a great deal. They 
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are not the ones who read books. There isa negative relationship there, 
and the more a child watches television, the less he is likely to read 
books. 

Some of the television time, incidentally, is taken from sleep time, 
as I have said, because the bedtimes are later. 

All right ; now what about the impact of having a television set upon 
family life ? 

You are all familiar with the statement that Henry Ford took the 
American family out of the home and scattered them and that television 
has brought them back together again. That is true, in a certain seuse. 
We found in our study that the amount of time children spend actually 
in the physical presence of their parents and their other family mem- 
bers goes up when they get television because the family spends a 
vood deal of time sitting together and watching television. 

However, the amount of time a child spends with his family, not 
counting television time is very drastically reduced. It is about half 
as great, and what happens then is that the parents and children are 
sitting together watching something jointly, but they are not talking 
together nor playing together nor working together. They are only 
doing that half as much time as they used to before they got television. 

Now, the meaning of this was brought home to me in a particular 
interview that I remember. I was talking to the mother in the dining 
room of a little apartment because her husband was sitting in the liv- 
ing room watching television, and we did not want to disturb him. 
So we were sitting there and I was interviewing her about her chil- 
dren’s activities and while we were there the little boy came home from 
school and he went up to the living room and went up to his father 
and he had brought home a drawi ing he had made at school. He said, 

“Look, Daddy; see this drawing?” that he had. His father said, 
“Sssh.” He pushed him away because the father was in a particularly 
crucial part of the story, so the child sat down and watched the 
program. 
sut here was an opportunity for the parent and child to interact, 
and for the father to say something to his boy about the accomplish- 
ment; but here was an opportunity that was missed because of the 
father’s absorption in TV. I assume tihs is happening at a lot of 
times. 

Particularly interesting, was, of course, the family dinner hour, 
which has always been a time of the family life when they discussed 
the doings of the day and the parents have a chance to discuss with 
children about telling them what was right or wrong about what 
happened. In the families we studied, one-sixth of the children had 
their supper in front of the television set every night, and almost half 
had their supper in front of television 2 or 3 times a w eek; so that the 
family dinner hour, in some families at least, has sort of evaporated 
because of the advent of television. 

Please don’t misunderstand me. I know there are some families 
where the family dinner hour is not all sweetness and light and instruc- 
tion to children, and I imagine that television is better than what one 
finds in the situation at the dinner table; but there is no doubt that 
television is cutting into that time of interaction. 

Now, one final point about the matter of family influence. When 
children are watching television with their parents the parents may 
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not be exercising much active influence in the sense of guiding and 
instructing the children, but at least they know where the children are. 
The children are not out on the streets unsupervised. 

We find that many parents are quite at a loss to know how to control 
teen-age youngsters and they are thankful when there is something as 
interesting as television to keep them at home without an argument. 

I have a quotation here from one mother who said in an interview: 

I think television tends to hold a family together. There are a lot of things to 
say for TV in that way. I find I don’t have to go looking for my daughter at 
dinnertime and she stays home in the evening. She never goes out evenings now, 
and TV has safeguarded my daughter. 

Now, another mother of a younger child, this boy was about 8 years 
old and very active and mischievous boy, was very pleased with tele- 
vision because it kept her son out of mischief and she said it is just like 
putting him to sleep. She can sit him down in front of the television 
set and he will be absorbed and happy, and will not be in the way. 
As a matter of fact, that is what we found mother thought best about 
television; it is a wonderful babysitter before the dinner hour when 
the children are tired and cranky and it is a great relief for her to send 
the children up before the television set and let them be quiet. This 
means she will let them watch anything on television at that hour. 
She is not there to monitor them because she is elsewhere, and she is 
simply using television as a sitter. 

Now, I would like to turn to a question which is in some ways more 
interesting and more important than the question of how much time 
children spend watching TV or under what circumstances they watch. 

T would like to discuss the question of the effects on children of the 
kind of thing that they see on television programs. 

Now, I would like to say at the outset that this is a question about 
which we have very few solid facts. I know this committee has 
received contradictory evidence from different sources. Some wit- 
nesses have felt that the acts of violence that children see on TV and 
in comic strips simply provide a harmless outlet for the aggressive 
impulses that all children have anyway. 

Others have felt that constantly viewing violent episodes must leave 
a lasting mark on the child, sometimes even providing the stimulus 
for outright acts of delinquency. 

Now, I am sorry to have to hedge on this point, but I believe there is 
some truth in both points of view because some kinds of TV content 
does have lasting effect on some children, under some conditions, but 
we are just now beginning to find out what some of the conditions are 
that are important. 

Incidentally, I would like—the American Medical Association has 
given to a small group of us at Boston University and Harvard a 
small amount of money for research in this area. The American Bar 
Association has talked to us and is interested in it, and one of the 
studies I will refer to was supported by the United States Public 
Health Services. 

Now, the first question we must ask ourselves about television is 
why children are interested in it in the first place. That may seem 
a strange question to ask because, of course, it seems as though the pro- 
grams are intrinsically interesting. But when one says a program is 
interesting, he is saying something about the viewers as well as about 
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the program, because the program is not interesting unless it strikes a 
responsive chord in a person. 

Now, the child sometimes views television just because he has got 
cur iosity ¢ about the world around him, a natural, understandable thing. 

There is another motive, though, and that is a desire for escape 
from whatever unpleasant situations there are in real life around him. 

Now, most of us are familiar with the impulse to pick up a mystery 
story to take our mind off our worries s, and this impulse holds for 
children, too. 

We dida study in 2 parts of the Boston metropolitan area in which 
we interviewed about 400 mothers to find out a lot of details about the 
way they trained their children, how much they punished them, what 
kind of punishment they used, whether they would let them make noise 
in the house, whether they would allow them to go out unsupervised, 
whether they required them to be very neat and careful, and so on. 

(The study appears at the end of Dr. Maccoby’s statement on p. 20.) 

Dr. Maccony. We found the children who were most punished and 
most restricted were the ones who spent their time, more time, watch- 
ing television, from which we concluded that there is an element of 
escape in the motivation for the child to watch television. He goes to 
it because other things are unpleasant, and that makes television more 
pleasant. I am not saying this detracts at all from the value of tele- 
vision to the child, but it is one of the reasons that he does look. 

Now, sometimes the child is escaping from frustration, in other 
words, when he watches TV, and sometimes he is just simply bored. 
But when he sits down to watch a program, he puts himself in imagi- 
nation in the hero’s place. 

He feels a pride when the hero is threatened, and he has a sense of 
power when the hero does something to defeat an enemy. 

We come to this very important question of TV programs as being 
simply a harmless outlet for aggression. Basically, as 1 understand 
it, the idea is this: If a person is thirsty and takes a long drink of 
water, there is a period of several hours when he won’t want a drink 
of water again. His need has been satisfied. 

Now, the theory goes that when a person is frustrated or angry, 
if he does something aggressive, this will discharge his anger and 
he will be more quiet and peaceful afterward. The next step in the 
theory is that it is possible to discharge one’s anger indirectly or 
vicariously through the activity of somebody else by watching a 
prize fight, for ex xample, or watching a gun battle on television. 

Now, a number of questions come to mind about this point of view: 
First of all, if it is true that a child can get some discharge of his 
aggressive feelings by viewing violent activity on television, how long 
does the relief last 

Presumably, if he reenters a frustrating situation when the TV 
situation is over, he can be made angry again and will be just as 
ready for relief aggression as he ever was before. 

Another question is this: If a child sits down to watch a television 
show when he is not angry, but merely sits down out of habit or 
because he is bored. is there any danger that aggressive feelings 
will be aroused rather than quieted ? 

Now, the reasearch on this question has yet to be done, so I am only 
euessing here. I expect when we do the research that we will find that 
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aggressive feelings are sometimes increased rather than reduced by 
aggressive scenes on television or in the movies. 

“Mothers have reported to me a number of instances where, after a 
violent television show, there has been a flurry of quarreling among the 
children in the home. Some of my students have told me about 
watching a wresting show on television and then getting down on 
the living room rug and wrestling. I don’t mean to say this a harmful 
activity. This is just sort of a spillov er into relief from some of the 
impulses that are aroused by the material that they see on television. 
Sometimes the activity that spills over can be perfectly harmless and 
sometimes it may not be. 

Now, here is a final question : Let’s assume it is true that some chil- 
dren do experience a certain relief for their aggressive feelings when 
they see fighting and murder on television. Is it not true that while 
they are having this experience, they are practicing what the hero 
does, and adding his acts to their own repertoire of possible future 
behavior ? 

There is not any doubt that children pick up all sorts of content 
from the programs they watch. Teen-age girls watch the movie 
stars and the TV stars to see very carefully what is the proper thing 
to wear to the theater or nightclub or how to act at a wedding or 
what you are supposed to do when you ride on an airplane, whether 
you are supposed to tip the stews ardess or not, these things these girls 
have never had in a situation of having to experience, and some time 
they may, so they want to be ready so they wouldn’t be unsophisti- 
cated, so they watch closely and store up these little items of informa- 
tion which the television offers them for future reference if the situa- 
tion ever comes up when they need it. 

Now, just at the present time, we are doing a little experiment at 
Harvard where we are testing children for what they remember out of 
a movie. What we have done is to compare children who were angry 
and upset at the time they saw the movie with children who were not, 
and we have found that when a child sees a movie, this was a Dead 
End Kids movie, by the way, one with lots of action and violence, 
when a child sees a movie of that sort while he is upset and angry, he 
remembers the aggressive content better than if he were not angry 
when he saw the program. He remembers the quiet, mild material 
much less well, if he saw the movie while he was angry, which means, 
then, that what a person sees and remembers out of a television show 
depends upon the mood he was in at the time that he saw it. 

There is a kind of selection here, and the very children who are 
going to be most in danger, perhaps, of using aggressive activity, are 
the ones who focus right on that kind of activity when they see it 
in a show, whereas other children might see the same material and not 
notice that at all. 

Now, please understand that I am not claiming that every child 
who sees a murder on a television show is going “to rush right out 
and make use of the information he has gained by committing a 
relief murder. For most children, the situation will never arise in 
which the knowledge could be put to use, because the relief restraints 
on the expression of aggression are very great indeed. 

But for some children it can be incorporated into action. I know 
of an instance in which two boys saw a movie in which a character 
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hung up an enemy by his hands in order to make him confess some 
misdeed. Now, these two boys had been suspecting their little brother 
of stealing from their piggy bank, so when they got home from the 
movie they took their little brother down into the basement and hung 
him up from a pipe in the basement by his hands in order to get him 
to confess. He didn’t confess. His mother found him there about 
a half hour later and he was scared but not much hurt. He had been 
stealing from their piggy bank to this day, and he is proud to this 
day that he did not confess it. 

But here you have an instance where these boys had a motivation 
to deal harshly with their little brother. They simply picked up 
from a movie they had seen. They probably would have picked it u 
from something else if not by the movie. The movie added to their 
repertoire of possible things one can do to their little brother and 
it triggered off activity which already had a strong potential behind 
it. 

Now, all this means is that a TV program or a movie can have one 
function for one child and an entirely different function for another 
child, depending upon what particular elements in the program fit 
in with the child-relief situation. 

I have been talking about how children can have aggressive feel- 
ings aroused or quieted by TV programs and have also indicated 
that under some circumstances certain aggressive actions can be 
learned from television. 

We must not overlook the fact that a child can also learn from 
television that wrongdoing will be punished. 

Some of the things he learns from programs, in other words, may 
operate to inhibit aggression by providing the child with warnings 
about the possible consequences of his actions. 

The child may learn that aggressive action is permissible in some 
conditions, for instance, in a battle where the action is directed against 
an enemy, but he can also learn that unprovoked aggression against 
members of one’s own society or family will bring retribution. It 
becomes important, then, to know about television; not only how 
many killings there are in the programs the child sees but who does 
the killing, why he does it, and what the consequences are for the 
person who does it. The television industry, of course, has recog- 
nized the importance of the outcomes of stories for the moral train- 
ing of children and it has adopted a code which requires that crim- 
inals shall always be punished in television. 

This is a standard which should certainly help to prevent some of 
the possible undesirable effects of violent programs. But beyond 
this, it appears to me as important whether the criminal is punished 
by an agent of the law or by a private citizen who adopts the role of 
Robin Hood and takes the law into his own hands. 

We are all familiar with the fact that some of the most popular 
characters on television for children’s programs are the private cit- 
izen Who has more power than the agents of the law and goes out 
and brings the criminal in when the law could not do it unaided. 

Now, in some stories, too, the punishment for the criminal comes 
as a kind of an afterthought with little emphasis, while in others the 
moral consequences are woven into the very heart of the story in 
such a way as to make a more lasting impression on the child. 
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Now, we do not know, actually, how much attention children pay 
to the consequences of evil deeds on television programs. The in- 
dustry has made a strong effort to see to it that evildoing is punished. 

We know, however, that’ children remember some things and not 
others out of programs, and we do not know exactly how much they 
remember the consequences. There is a group at Boston University 
now who have been doing a study in which they cut up films, Hopalong 
Cassidy films, and rearranged them so that the film can have a 
different ending. Sometimes the hero wins and sometimes he loses, 
and although their research is not completed yet, it looks quite clear 
that the effect upon the child and what he remembers is influenced by 
who wins in the movie, and the person the child admires most is in- 
fluenced by who wins. So all we can say at this point is outcomes 
make a great deal of difference. We do not want to take the position 
that all aggression in movies is bad and something that should be 
filtered out, but rather it makes a great deal of difference how it is 
woven into the story. 

Now, as a final point, I would like to say that it has been a sobering 
experience for me to be asked to give so-called expert testimony to 
the members of this committee about the kind and amount of influence 
television has on children. 

I have been forced to take stock of what we know and the amount 
is not very impressive. Perhaps it is not surprising that we know 
relatively little about television. Scientific knowledge accumulates 
very slowly, and television is very new. 

We do know a great deal about some of the psychological proc- 
esses that are involved in the way children learn new material in gen- 
eral, and we know something about the functions of phantasy life for 
children’s personalities. 

But the specific applications of this knowledge to the problems of 
television and its effect have not yet been made. They should be made 
for the problem is an extremely important one, and it is my hope that 
one result of this committee’s work will be to focus attention upon the 
need for more research in the area. 

Chairman Kerauver. Thank you very much, Dr. Maccoby. I think 
your statement has been very fair, objective, and helpful. I think it 
establishes a good base for other testimony we will hear. Senator 
Wiley, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Wirry. I have been very much interested in the disserta- 
tion here. Being a father and a grandfather and seeing these grand- 
children of mine before television, I am particularly interested, 
because, of course, I have good grandchildren, in what I would say 
would be the instructive value of television. I can remember as a boy 
looking at colored pictures, books, and so forth, pictures out of the 
Old Testament, and historical illustrations. 

Now I see these youngsters learning history, a morals, if you 
please, the utilization of the moral code, really, through some of these 
pictures. 

I see them being instructed in Government out of some of these 
pictures, and what I call it, it is a package system of impacting the 
young mind so that it feels an impact such as we never felt when we 
were youngsters. We never heard a sermon, never heard any kind of 
a preachment that would compare with what some of these pictures 
will do. 
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At the same time, I feel that there are certain improvements, par- 
ticularly relating to the youngsters. Of course, we are all youngsters, 
some of us are not grown up yet. We take Hopalong Cassidy 
and some of those things and we enjoy them yet at times. But what 
we are really interested in here, as I understand it, is to find if there 
is to be any improvement, an improvement of a way of impacting the 
youth, the mind of the youngster. 

When he gets above a certain age, he has got to use his discretion 
about what he wants to see. Until he arrives at that age, the parent 
has got the responsibility, together with the moving-picture industry. 

But I want to thank you, “also, for a very interesting, challenging 
dissertation. 

Dr. Maccosy. Thank you. 

Chairman Kerrauver. Mr. Bobo, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Boro. Yes; Dr. Maccoby I was interested in the last point 
which you gave there. Isn’t it true that some children, viewing 
television, or is it true, would remember a scene where there was crime 
and violence or sensationalism more than they would remember who 
it was that finally brought the criminal to justice ? 

Dr. Maccosy. Yes, I think that would be true. 

Mr. Boso. That, regardless of the end result of the program, that 
the thing which would ring true in his mind would be the sensational 
part of the picture? 

Dr. Maccosy. For some children, yes. 

Mr. Boro. Do you find that there is an individuality of television 
viewing that one child is affected one way and one child is affected 
another w ay ¢ 

Dr. Maccosy. We suspect so because of things they remember, de- 
pending upon the mood they were in when they saw the material. 
Some children are generally more upset and frustrated than the others 
and they will be the ones who will select the information from the 
media that fits their mood. 

Mr. Boro. Now to the vicarious results of television. A constant 
exposure to scenes of aggression or scenes of violence, would that con- 
tinue to build up in that child, he being satisfied with the television 
program, not having another outlet for his aggression, and eventually, 
even though he might have started as a normal child, as a constant 
buildup of watching the aggressive scenes; might it result in a more 
serious aggression when the outlet does come on a personal basis ? 

Dr. Maccory. I think we should remember what Senator W iley has 
just said. We don’t want to give the impression all the things that 
children see are crime and violence. They get constant exposure to 
television but a lot of it is not of that sort. 

Now, a child who is upset and takes television as a way out when he 
has no relief outlets, I think such a child might simply develop the 
habit of getting all his satisfactions through phantasy. That is not 
a very happy thing psychologically, but it does not mean he is going to 
rush out and commit murder in relief. The problem of transfer of 
the things you learn in television to relief activity is the big question 
and we cannot be sure exactly when this is | going to happen. It does 
happen, sometimes, but by no means alway 

Mr. Boro. There was another question ‘that Senator Wiley’s state- 
ment brought up in my mind; about the marvelous effects of these 
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pictures on teaching children certain things. How would that affect 
your schoolteacher in the educational system in providing a program 
interesting enough for children after they have been home 3 hours a 
day watching television ? 

Dr. Maccony. Well, it means she has a lot of competition. She 
has to do a better job, I think. 

Mr. Boro. I have heard of numerous instances—I would not say 
numerous, but I have heard of a few instances, where schoolteachers 
threw up their hands and left because they could not compete with 
television visual effect. 

Dr. Maccosy. I know that has happened, and I know some teachers 
are grateful for the fact that children become interested in school- 
work. Our own 13-year-old ward saw Romeo and Juliet in 
the movies and has been memorizing the balcony scene the last 2 weeks. 
She never would read Shakespeare before, so I think teachers are 
going to find that is a kind of help. 

Mr. Boro. Now, as to crime and violence, which I think during 
the last hearings it was stated by some witness that 25 to 15 percent 
of the programs viewed during the normal children’s hours were 
crime and violence programs. Suppose that only this was reduced to 
2 percent, but the child had a deep interest in crime and violence 
programs. Would he seek out that 2 percent of the programs and 
still get about the same percent of crime and violence? 

Dr. Maccosy. He would seek them out. He might get a slightly 
reduced fare because of the fact he could not be in front of the tele- 
vision set all those moments, but, yes, he would certainly seek out the 
things that interested him because of his own problems. 

Senator Witey. May I interrupt there? 

Chairman Keravuver. Yes, Senator Wiley. 

Senator Wrey. I just want to take that idea you brought up be- 
cause it is very challenging. It is like food. You get—you reduce 
15 percent to 2 percent. ‘Then you have 13 percent for something 
else. If you have something else in there, the question is, Will it 
neutralize, will it—what effect will it have upon the standards, the 
morals, the mental standards of the child? It seems to me that the 
child has to learn to be discriminating. That is part of life’s 
education. And, on the other hand, the way the shrub is bent, the 
tree will grow. 

Dr. Maccosy. Yes. 

Senator Wier. You have to bear that in mind with these 
youngsters. 

Dr. Maccosy. Yes, this question of the children learning to be dis- 
criminating is, I think, an important one, and what I personally wish 
is that parents would spend more time watching with their children 
and reacting to the programs. The children have not any way of tell- 
ing whether the things they see are good, bad, or proper morally, and 
the place they have to get that training from, essentially, is their 
parents, after all. Most parents, as far as I can tell, sit side by side 
with their children and nobody talks and I think the parents should 
comment about the outcomes of situations, and say, “Now, that is 
not the way it really would be,” or “I would hate to see a child of mine 
do that,” or something of that sort to try to keep the reality element 
alive for the child and use this as a way of moral training. 
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Chairman Krrauver. Anything else, Mr. Bobo? 

Mr. Boro. I just wanted to build this one point, Senator, and it will 
just take a moment, 

This survey was conducted with 662 families; is that correct? 

Dr. Maccosy. No, 662 children, but only three-hundred-and-thirty- 
some famihes. ‘They had more than one child. 

Mr. Boso. An area-type survey, where you spot check one person 
per block ? 

' Dr. Maccosy. That is right. 

Mr. Boso. To get the overall viewpoint of the whole city? 

Dr. Maccony. That is right. 

Senator Wrmry. Were they American children, or were they foreign 
born ? 

Dr. Maccosy. Almost entirely American children. There were a 
few foreign-born families, whatever proportion there is living in the 
town of Cambridge. But almost all the children themselves were 
American born. 

Mr. Bozo. Did you have a chance to find out any way their so-called 
I. Q., or what grades they were in in school ? 

Dr. Maccosy. No; we did not go into that. 

Chairman Keravver. It is often said a parent does not want a child 
to see a television program ; they just turn it off. 

Dr. Maccosy. That does not happen very much. 

Chairman Kerravuver. To what extent did you find parents did 
use some selectivity as to programs that their children would see? 

Dr. Maccosy. We found that most of the parents took a very strong 
position that the children should finish their schoolwork before they 
looked at programs. And they wouldn’t allow them to study in the 
same room as the television set, which we thought was a good thing. 
Most of the parents thought most of the fare on television was per- 
fectly all right for the children to see, and they made little effort to 
censor the kind of things the children could see so long as they had 
finished their homework. 

Chairman Kerauver. So when television time came, that is, after 
the homework was finished, there was not any substantial selectivity ? 

Dr. Maccosy. Very little. 

Chairman Keravuver. Don’t you think that parents, if they did use 
some judgment about programs, that it would be wholesome in con- 
sidering the psychological makeup of their own children and that 
might be of some help in this matter ? 

Dr. Maccosy. I think it would. I think it is a difficult task for 
parents, because children can wheedle very effectively, but I think 
they should do it, all the same. 

Chairman Kerauver. When will the research by the American 
Medical Association and the American Bar Association and the 
Children’s Bureau that you have been engaged to do, when will that 
be completed ? 

Dr. Maccosy. Well, we are just actually beginning. By the end of 
the summer, there will be the pilot studies ready and then it is a 
question of whether we apply for financing to support a larger pro- 
gram on the basis of what has been finished. 

Chairman Keravuver. Did you do any research as to whether the 
children who were television watchers made higher or lower grades 
in the school ? 
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Dr. Maccosy. I have not investigated that. 

Chairman Keravver. Or whether it improved their school stand- 
ing or not? 

Dr. Maccopy. I don’t know that, Senator. 

Chairman Keravuver. I suppose the same principles that you talked 
about as to television would also apply to movies; would it? 

Dr. Maccosy. Movies and comic books; yes. 

Chairman Ker: "ver. And comic books. 

Dr. Maccony. But not book reading, which is quite a different 
phenomenon as far as we can tell. 

Chairman Krrauver. I was interested in your statement that most 
of the children who were avid television watchers were also readers 
of comic books. Is that true? 

Dr. Maccosy. Yes. 

Chairman Kerravuver. By comic books are you talking about the 
better comic books or the worse ones ? 

Dr. Maccozny. Some of both, depending on the child. 

Chairman Keravver. Dr. Maccoby, from the viewpoint of creating 
a wholesome influence for the children who watch television, and if 
there is a television in the home they are going to watch it, are they 
not ? 

Dr. Maccopy. Yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. From the viewpoint of being helpful or more 
helpful to children, what suggestions would you give the producers 
of television shows and the television industry’ I suppose more 
educational pictures, more travel pictures, or what would be your 
suggestion ¢ 

Dr. Maccosy. That would help. I would not want to suggest that 
all aggressive material should be filtered out of programs. I think 
aggression is the very heart of some of the best art, the best literature 
that we have ever had. If any of you saw the [liad on Omnibus last 
Sunday, you will recognize that. 

I think that, therefore, we will want to be very careful about trying 
to censor out such material, but that it does make a great deal of 
difference, the kind of theme that the material is imbedded in, and 
that this is a matter that we could give a great deal of attention to. 

Chairman Keravuver. Then you have already indicated that if the 
hero is going to win, and if the villain is going to be punished, that 
it is important that the person who wins and the person who punishes 
the villain is not just a private citizen who has taken the law into 
his own hands, but it is better if he is an officer of the law; is that 
correct ? 

Dr. Maccosy. Yes. 

Chairman Kerauver. Of course, it is often said the reason there 
are not more educational television shows or historical or travel shows 
is that the TV industry puts on what the people want. Do you think 
that is true? 

Dr. Maccosy. I think it is true, but I am not a believer in the 
notion that every program we have on television should be one that 
has a very high Hooper rating. I believe in diversity of fare on tele- 
vision, and I think one of the sad things about the industry’s own 
efforts at self-censorship, why, there have been some good ones, too, 
but what has happened is that the material has been sort of homoge- 
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nized. It is too much alike. There is not variety. There is not 
material for the small groups of people who are interested in the 
special kind of things. I would like to see more variety made avail- 
able and I think once new things are tried interest in them will de- 
velop, but it could not be expected to exist in the form of a large 
audience until people have had a longtime chance to see it. 

Chairman Krravver. Then you feel as I do, that the television in- 
dustry has a right, by virtue of the channel having been given to them 
by the Federal Government, that it is their obligation in return for 
that to see that programs that will be helpful are shown and not just 
those that have the highest Hooper rating? 

Dr. Maccosy. I certainly do. 

Chairman Kerrauver. You must take into consideration that the 
shows are going to have an impact upon our children, their morals, 
either for good or bad, and that they are not justified in just showing 
those shows that have the largest watching audience. 

Dr. Maccosy. It may be asking a lot of F them, considering that they 
are, after all, people who are there to make money. 

Chairman Keravver. Well, that is the purpose of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, to see that the morals of our people are 
not adversely affected by the grant of this franchise; is it not? 

Dr. Maccosy. Right. 

Chairman Keravver. So I do not think it is asking too much of 
them. If they don’t want to take their channel on that: basis, they 
do not have to, and they know in advance the obligation that goes 
with it. Is that not correct ? 

Dr. Maccony. Yes. 

Chairman Kerauver. Do you feel the shorter sleep that children 
get as a result of those who watch television is an adverse element ? 

Dr. Maccony. I suspect it is for some children. Perhaps the half 
hour delay does not make much difference, but, as I say, that is an 
average of some children going to bed later, 3 hours later, than they 
would otherw ise, and for children who lose 3 hours of sleep I think 
that is quite serious. 

Chairman Kerauver. You say there was less reading. What would 
these children be reading if they were not watching television ? 

Dr. Maccosy. When I said reading, I meant to, incident: lly, exclude 
comic books from that. They do less reading of books when they 
watch television. Some of the books that they might read are prob- 
ably not much better than what they see on television. Some would 
be, and they would certainly have more variety, so that we would not 
have this homogeneity that I worry about. 

Chairman Krravuver. Do you find that watching television, or chil- 
dren watching television, increases their desire to read comics? 

Dr. Maccosy. I don’t know that. All I know is, children who 
watch television a lot read comics a lot. 

Chairman Krravuver. Mr. Bobo, Senator Wiley—do you have any 
other questions ? 

Senator Witry. Do you want to be specific on those comics? Are 
they good comics, bad comics, or in between comics? 

Dr. Maccosy. It depends on the child. Some children read only 
animal comics and Little Lulu, and others are interested in only the 
horror and crime ones. 
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Chairman Keravver. It is interesting to note that in Cambridge, 
in Boston, there is a society that has done a great deal in getting the 
news stands to leave out the horror and crime comics and also the 
filthy literature, and they have been very successful, I would say. 

Dr. Maccogpy. I wanted to say, two summers ago a colleague of 
mine wanted to do research and he was looking for comic books and 
he had to look far and wide in the Boston area to find them, so we 
felt encouraged. 

Chairman Keravver. I was talking with Father McNeill—what is 
the name of the organization that has done such a good job in Boston 
in cleaning up the comics? 

Dr. Maccorny. I don’t remember the name. 

Chairman Keravuver. Anyway, it is very impressive. 

Dr. Maccopy. Yes. 

Chairman Keravver. Mr. Bobo, do you wish to carry on; do you 
have any more questions? 

Mr. Boro. I have just 2 or 3 more. Do you believe, Dr. Maccoby, 
that the needs of some children, it may be the vicarious reduction of 
aggressive impulses by watching or identifying them with the so-called 
TV hero as Hopalong Cassidy or Roy Rogers? 

Dr. Maccosy. Do I believe what of them ? 

Mr. Boro. Do you believe some of the needs of some of these 
children for acting out of their aggression are met by identifying 
them by these television heroes? 

Dr. Maccony. Yes, momentarily, but perhaps not in a lasting fash- 
ion. 

Mr. Boro. When the show is over, he is still in the same position 
he might have been so far as his aggressive tendencies are concerned ? 

Dr. Maccosy. If he goes back to that same position, his aggressive 
tendencies will be rearoused. 

Mr. Boro. Therefore, none of his causes of frustration would be 
removed by what he sees on television ? 

Dr. Maccospy. Probably not until he gets the habit of rushing to the 
television and going outside instead of having a fight. 

Mr. Boro. Do you think there is a probability that after identifying 
himself with these TV heroes, that he might have a tendency to act 
out his relief aggression as the television hero acted out his? 

Dr. Maccopy. For some children, as the case of these two boys who 
took their little brother in the basement, I think this has happened, 
but it is built upon a relief desire to do this thing anyway, so I don’t 
think these children were made into naughty children by what they 
saw in the movie. 

Mr. Bogo. So we come back to the premise that television might 
affect one child one way and another, another way. 

Dr. Maccogpy. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. So we could not say that crime involvements on tele- 
vision necessarily was a cause for delinquent action ? 

Dr. Maccosy. That is right. 

Senator Witey. That brings up this thought in my mind. T was 
in an airplane the other day and I noticed that a clergyman: was 
reading a very exc iting detective story. I am wondering if there is 
any comparison between a boy who might be studying Latin or Amer- 
ican history or reading grammar in school and coming home and seeing 
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Roy Rogers and that clergyman who has just preached a sermon and 
gets on a plane and reads this detective story. 

Dr. Maccosy. Very much the same thing. 

Senator Witey. The same thing? 

Dr. Maccosy. I think so. 

Senator Winey. In other words, someone has said, the breakfast 
that you ate this morning, if you fed it to an Eskimo, he would be 
dead before he got up from the table. And we human beings have dif- 
ferent food phy: sically and we also have different food mentally. But 
I am really interested in that reaction because the child wants a little 
excitement, if it is good and he gets it that way. In fact, I know some 
adult children that get excited looking at Roy Rogers, too. 

Well, you think there is just a difference of years, that is all, be- 
tween the clergyman and the boy of 10? 

Dr. Maccony. Yes; I think it'serves the same function. 

Senator Witey. Thank you. 

Chairman Keravuver. Dr. Maccoby, I suppose you would not want 
to, on the information you have, say whether you think on the whole 
that television, putting the plus against the other, is a contributing 
factor to juvenile delinquency or emotional instability among our 
young people? 

Dr. Maccosy. This would be going a good deal beyond my infor- 
mation. To guess about it, I would say that television probably is 
not a basic cause, that it sometimes provides ammunition for the 
children who are looking for ammunition for bad deeds. It also 
prov ides it for good deeds. 

Chairman Krravver. But it would be definitely put on the plus 
side, on the good side, if there was more consideration of the pro- 
grams that were shown; is that correct ? 

Dr. Maccosy. Yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. I have always been interested in knowing, 
after seeing a show where there is a lot of shooting and I see a lot of 
them, of course, because I have four children that watch television a 
great deal 

Senator Witry. You used to have it down in Tennessee. 

Chairman Kerauver. Children ? 

Senator Witry. No, shooting. 

Chairman Keravver. Of course, Davy Crockett. [Laughter.] 

ut some of the shooting, really, I must confess, gets a little rough 
even for a hardened person like myself. I wonder whether it does 
keep children from sleeping or whether they are emotionally upset so 
that they do not relax as well when they go to bed. 

Dr. Maccosy. I will tell you one interesting thing that was told to 
me by a child psychiatrist who deals with very aggressive, delinquent, 
disturbed boys. He says when he takes these boys to see a western, 
they are better and more relaxed afterward than they are at pr actically 
any other time. When he takes them to see Snow White, it disturbs 
them terribly, and if they see a television show in which a nice little 
boy goes outdoors and falls down and bumps his knee and his mother 
bandages his knee, these boys give in to a terrific flurry of breaking 
furniture and what not because the thing that is wrong with those boys 
is that they have never been able to establish the proper kind of love 
relationship with the mother figure. And here they see that thing 
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on television and it worries them to death, makes them nervous. This 
is the thing they could not sleep over. 

Whereas just seeing somebody shoot, if he is on the right side and 
has a good excuse for it, it does not disturb the child. 

Chairman Keravuver. Those were delinquent children, but, I sup- 
pose, the opposite would tend to be true if they were normal? 

Dr. Maccory. I think it would depend on the outcome. 

It seems to me the villain in one of these westerns is a wonderful 
character because he provides an excuse for being aggressive and for 
the aggression to be all right. The child is not frightened by aggres- 
sion, and does not fear punishment if he can feel that he is shooting 
in the interest of law and order and morality, which is what all the 
westerns are about. The things which keep the children from 
sleeping, I think, are the horror programs or the programs that come 
out in such a way that he fears punishment because he has done an 
aggressive act that was not justified. 

Chairman Kerrauver. We certainly are grateful to you for coming 
down and giving us the benefit of your study and your great knowl- 
edge on this subject. 

Dr. Maccosy. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Krrauver. We would like to have, as time goes on, fur- 
ther reports from you. 

Dr. Maccosy. Thank you. 

(The study referred to on p. 9 reads as follows:) 


Wary Do CHILDREN WATCH TELEVISION 7 ' 
(By Eleanor E. Maccoby, Harvard University ) 


Television, as we know, can be deeply absorbing to children of all ages, but 
we know little about the reasons why this is the case. A related problem is the 
question of why some children become enthusiastic television fans while others 
are uninterested or even bored. It is evident that if educators and parents 
should wish to guide the quantity and quality of TV viewing in young children, 
they must know something about the motives which lie behind the childrens’ 
interest in this medium. 

To some, the answer may appear obvious: Children like TV because the 
material presented on the TV screen is intrinsically interesting or exacting. 
But to say that a television program is “interesting” is to make a statement not 
only about the program but about the viewer. If it is interesting, it strikes 
a responsive chord in him—satisfies a particular need, provides wanted infor- 
mation, or perhaps offers release from general tension. When we attempt to 
understand the relationship of the child to his favorite TV programs, we are 
face to face with a larger question which is of great importance to present-day 
psychology : Namely, what are the functions of fantasy for the individual? The 
child spends much of his waking life in daydreaming, imaginative play, and 
exposure to mass media (fairy stories, comic books, radio, and TV). There 
have been several suggestions concerning the child’s motives for this active 
fantasy life. The first is that fantasy provides a child with experience which 
is free from real-life controls so that, in attempting to find solutions to a problem, 
he can try out various modes of action without risking the injury or punishment 
which might ensue if he experimented overtly. Another function of fantasy is 
as a distractor. Readers are doubtless all familiar with the impulse to pick up 
a detective story to escape temporarily from the pressures of real life; similarly 





1The material presented in this report is drawn from a larger study of identification in 
young children, conducted by the Laboratory of Human Development at Harvard University. 
The group primarily responsible for planning the study, gathering data, and analvzing 
results are Prof. Robert R. Sears, former director of the laboratory: Prof. John W. M. 
Whiting, present director; and Drs. Harry Levin, Edgar L. Lowell, Eleanor E. Maccoby, 
and Pauline S. Sears. This investigation was supported by a research grant (M—461) from 
the National Institute of Mental Health of the National Institutes of Health, Public Health 
Service. 
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for children, if the environment imposes strain, we may assume the child will 
be motivated to “get away from it all” by immersing himself in fantasy. A third 
function of fantasy, which was emphasized by Freud in connection with his 
analysis of dreams, is the wish-fulfillment function. According to this point of 
view, fantasy provides an outlet for impulses which are not allowed free expres- 
sion in real life. Supporting this view is the fact that young children take 
an especially great interest in stories depicting violence and sudden death (reflect- 
ing perhaps the inhibition of aggressive impulses in their daily life) while adoles- 
cents are more interested in themes of romantic love. 

In connection with the last type of explanation, it should be noted that the 
vicarious satisfactions provided by fantasy are presumably of a lower order 
than real-life satisfactions, so that fantasy outlets are chosen only as second- 
best solutions when real-life satisfactions are lacking. 

The present study represents an effort to provide data bearing upon some of 
the above-presumed functions of fantasy. Specifically, the following hypothesis 
is tested: Children will spend more time watching television if they are highly 
frustrated in real life than if they are not. It will be recognized that this pre- 
diction would be made on the basis of either the distraction explanation of 
fantasy or the wish-fulfillment explanation. Of course, no implication is intended 
here that the desire to escape from an unpleasant real-life environment or obtain 
satisfactions vicariously which are denied in real life are the only reasons for 
children’s interest in television. The present study is focused upon only one 
of many possible explanations of interest in television. 

During the winter of 1951-52, 2-hour interviews were conducted with 379 
mothers residing in the Greater Boston metropoltan area. Each of these mothers 
had a child in kindergarten (aged about 514 years old), and was asked to describe 
in detail her methods of training the child. Among other things, she was asked 
about methods and severity of punishment, permissiveness in the areas of sex, 
dependency, and aggression, and the nature and degree of restrictions imposed 
upon the child in connection with noise, neatness, going away from the house 
alone, ete. On the basis of the entire interview, the mother was rated on the 
degree of emotional warmth which characterized her relationship with the child. 
Each mother was also asked how much time each day the child watched television, 
on the average, and whether she attempted to impose any restrictions on the total 
amount of TV he could see or upon any particular programs. 

The median length of time which the children spend watching TV daily, accord- 
ing to the mothers’ report, was 114 hours. There is reason to believe, from pre- 
vious studies, that this may be an underestimate of the time the children actual- 
ly spent watching television. For the following analysis, we must assume that 
even though most mothers probably underestimated their children’s TV time 
somewhat, the rank order has some validity, so that differences in amount of 
TV watching among children from different kinds of home environments may be 
relied upon even if the absolute figures on hours of viewing may not. 

A first approach to analyzing the study’s hypothesis would be to correlate 
measures of frustration the child undergoes at home with his hours of tele 
vision viewing. but both the number of hours of TV watching and the frustra- 
tions experienced by the child are functions of social class, as are the attitudes 
of mothers toward television itself. Mothers in the upper brackets of the socio- 
economic scale more often impose restrictions on the number of hours their 
children may watch television, and the particular programs they may see, than 
do the mothers in the lower groups, and (perhaps in consequence) the children 
in the families from the lower socioeconomic levels spend more time on the aver- 
age watching television. At the same time, the lower-SES mothers are less per- 
missive and more restrictive in general in their child-training practices than the 
mothers in the upper middle class group. Because of these relationships, the 
analysis has been carried out separately for the two main social-class groups 
included in the study.* 

Nine characteristics of the parents’ treatment of the child were selected, each 
of these nine characteristics being presumably related to the amount of frustra- 
tion the child experiences in his home environment. Each of the characteristics 

2 Social class was measured in this study by giving a weight of 2 to a score on Warner’s 
index of occupational status, and a weight of 1 to the family’s annual income. Our 
“upper-middle” group are mainly business and professional families, who would be classed 
1-3 on Warner’s 7-point scale. Our “upper-lower’’ group are primarily skilled and semi- 


skilled workers’ families, with some service and clerical occupations represented, and would 
fall in categories 4-7 on Warner’s scale. 
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was then related to the amount of the child’s daily television viewing, within ; 
the two social-class groups. The results are shown in table 1. : 


TABLE 1—Mean number of hours per day of television viewing for children 
subject to varying degrees of frustration in the home 





Upper-middle class Upper-lower class 





Characteristics of home training of child | 


Num- Num- 











——" | ber of | wa a a ber of | — 
| cases cases 
Tee for papeatont toward ne: | 
Mild guna a a 1.4 25 )fi2:3=2.00 1.6 
. Moderate WiseeS Lodetceidacdadadas 1.3 93 pp=<.03 1.6 
3 SIN: Sie nel See ce nines wins nate 1.6 42 | Wie 
a eness of sex behavior in child: | 
Highly permissive ‘ 1.0 | 24 
2. Moderately permissive -_--_------ 1.4 59 | \t1:34=2.23 1.5 34 |) 05.42.34 
3. Slightly permissive... --...-.--..-- 15) 52 |[p=<.02 1.5 46 oc Ol 
4. Not at all permissive ___- | 1.4 33 1.8 79 |JP™<: 
Mother’s response to dependent behavior | | 
in a | | | 
Positive, rewarding-___..........__- 1.3 | 74 om 1.7 | 
2 Neutral - So ek eee 1.4 37 $f a 1.7 
3. Negative, punishing. 1.5 | 57 |}?"< | 1.6 | 
How far away from home is child allowed | 
to go along?: | 
1. Fairly far (across streets) _..___.-- 1.3 19 | 1.6 32 
ee 1.4 | 71 | 1.6 | 72 
3. Restricted to own yard | 1.4 | 75 | | 1.7 53 
How frequently mother checks on child’s- | | | 
whereabouts: 
1. Seldom or never checks eon 1.4 | 24 | 1.3 11 
2. Occasionally checks -- oie 1.4 | 67 1.7 65 
3. Fairly often checks .__-_- 5 ae ere 1.4 | 35 1.5 40 
4. Constantly checks. _______- an) pee 39 | 1.8 | 43 
Level cf obedience demands: | 
Child not expected to obey 1,2 | 43 |)ti:3=1.77 1.6 52 
promptly. 
2. Moderate obedience demands .- 1.4 | 8 {[p=<.05 1.7 | 76 
3. Child expected to obey instantly__- 1.6 1.6 | 30 | 
Level of demands for quiet, neatness, good | | | 
table manners, and going to bed on time: 
1. Few demands - 1.1 44 ')1:3=2.27 1.9 37 
2. Moderate demands i , ‘ 1.4 | 72 pp=<.02 1.6 56 | 
3. Severe demands aes 1.5 | 52 1.6 67 
a f use of physical punishment: — 
Child seldom or never spanked_- 1.2 | 35 1.5 16 | 
2 Spanked occasionally - 1.4 | 71 (ti: 4=1.58 1.5 50 ls 4=1.88 
3. Spanked fairly often. _--..._-_-- 1.4 40 [p=<.06 1.7 53 Pee 
4. Spanked often 1.5 21 1.8 | 42 
Affe 7 tional relationship, mother to child: 
. Extremely warm_-- : a 22 2.1 9 
. Quite warm __- 1.4 63 (t1:4=2.88 a 50 
3. Matter of fact 1.4 | 54 [(p=<.0l 1.5 57 | 
4. Cold. 1.6 29 1.7 45 | . 








1 For these p values, a 1-tailed test has been used, since the test is for a difference in a predicted direction. 
It should be noted that af test is not in ideal measure of the significance of differences here, since it was de- 
signed to test differences between 2 groups (usually an experimental and control group) and it is difficult to 
know what combinations of groups may be legitimately made for ¢ tests when there are more than 2 groups. 
Therefore, the individual p values in the above table should be interpreted with caution, and the meaning 
of the table should rest more upon the series of tests considered jointly. 


Among the upper middle-class group, it appears that the more frustrating a 
child’s home experiences, the more he watches television, a finding consistent 
with the prediction. Seven out of the nine measures of frustration employed 
show a relationship with TV viewing in the expected direction (six of the dif- 
ferences being significant at less than the 0.05 level), and there is no instance 
in which frustration is associated with low TV watching.’ As for the magnitude 
of the relationships: the children who are coldly treated by their mothers watch 
television a half hour more per day than the children who are warmly treated— 
an increase of nearly 50 percent in the amount of TV watching from one group 
to the other. Other measures show an increase of from 15 to 40 percent in the 
amount of television watching with increases in frustration. 





8 It is not permissible to combine these probabilities statistically since the nine measures 
employed are not fully independent of one another. 
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In the lower-class group, however, the situation is different. It is true that 
severe physical punishment and lack of permissiveness in the sex sphere appear 
to be associated with high interest in television. However, the children who 
are frustrated in the sense of being required to be neat, quiet, and mannerly 
and go to bed at a rigidly enforced bedtime spend less time watching television 
than the chillren who are given more freedom in these matters. And six ef the 
frustration measures show no relationship with TV viewing. 

How can one explain the fact that frustration is associated with extensive 
television viewing in upper middle-class children but not among the upper lower- 
class children? A possible explanation lies in the differential patterns of TV 
viewing among the parents in the two class groups. Previous research has shown 
that the adults in upper-middle homes spend considerably less time watching 
TV than do the adults in the lower socioeconomic brackets. Possibly, the chil- 
dren in the lower-SES families, when they are frustrated, tend to escape to tele- 
vision. But when they are not frustrated, they do what their parents do, namely, 
watch television. To put it another way: if the parents of a lower-class child 
are permissive, warm, and nonpunitive with him, he tends to imitate them and 
want to be with them, which makes him a TV fan, since that is what his parents 
are. If he does not have a warm relationship with his parents, he may seek 
television as an escape and a source of vicarious satisfaction. Thus the amount 
of frustration does not differentiate the children who are greatly interested 
in television from those who are not in the lower-class groups. In the upper- 
middle groups, however, the parents are busy doing other things. If the child 
is motivated to be like them and be near them, he will not spend as much time 
at. television, while coldness on the part of the parents (along with other frus- 
trations) will increase the attractiveness of television as an escape and ua source 
of vicarious satisfaction. 

It might be pointed out here that the relationship between the upper-middle- 
class child’s interest in television and his home frustrations is perhaps even 
stronger than it appears in table 1. For the mothers who are strict and non- 
permissive with their children tend to disapprove of television and place restric- 
tions upon the amount of time their children may watch in a given day. ‘lhis 
means that in the upper-middle class the frustrated children spend more tiie 
watching television despite the fact that their mothers make efforts to limit 
their exposure to television. As a matter of fact, an effort was made to analyze 
the relationship between television watching and the mothers’ demands for 
quiet, orderliness, etc., holding constant both social cl» s and the mother’s 
restrictions of TV itself. While the number of cases for this analysis is small, 
it appears that among the upper-middle families, the children who are highly 
restricted at home spend the most time watching television, except when the 
mother places great and rigidly enforced restrictions upon television itself, in 
which case, presumably the child seeks other forms of vicarious satisfaction 
which are not directly restricted. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The extent of a child’s interest in television has been studied as a symptom 
of a need for vicarious satisfaction through fantasy, when the child is frustrated 
in his efforts to obtain satisfaction in real life. The findings are: 

1. In the upper-middle class, the children who are highly frustrated in their 
current home life (subject to many restrictions and not treated permissively 
or warmly) spend the most time viewing television programs. 

2. In the upper-lower class, there is little or no relationship between frustra- 
tion and TV viewing in children. 

The differences between the classes has been interpreted as meaning that in 
the upper-lower class, where the parents themselves spend a good deal of time 
watching TV, there is more positive motivation for a child to watch television, 
so that a child will be drawn to it even in the absence of frustration because 
it is a dominant activity of the family circle. In the upper-middle class, the 
effects of frustration may be seen more clearly, because in the absence of frustra- 
tion, the child is drawn away from television. 


Chairman Kerauver. We will divert the program some, because 
Commissioner Hennock has a meeting of her Commission, and will 
have to attend it, so we will call Commissioner Frieda Hennock as our 
next witness. 

Miss Hennock, we are happy to have you with us this morning. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. FRIEDA B. HENNOCK, MEMBER OF THE 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Commissioner Hennock. I am very happy to be here. 

I want to say that your public-address system is very bad. I can- 
not hear you. I heard you ask some questions about the Commission, 
but I did not hear what they were. 

Chairman Kerauver. This is not a public-address system, and I 
am sorry you did not hear us; I am sorry I did not speak louder. 

Since this is a television hearing, the television boys would like 
to take some pictures of you while you are testifying. Do you object? 

Commissioner Hennocx. Not at all. I have objection to tele- 
vising other types of hearings, not these. 

Chairman Keravver. Well, if they annoy you, you say so. 

Commissioner Hennock. No, I think the public should get in on 
the act here, Senator; that is one of the missing links, the most im- 
portant missing link. 

I have a statement that I prepared yesterday, and I have one that 
I prepared some time ago. I have two statements here. 

Since I am not very good at reading statements, Senator, and since 
you have so many statements read before you and put in the record, 
perhaps I will just skip through the two statements quickly, and then 
subject myself to questioning “by you, as chairman, and your fellow 
Senators. 

Chairman Keravver. That will be all right. 

We will have both of your statements printed in full in the record, 
but you go through them as you wish, and then we will have some 
questions to ask you. 

Commissioner Hennocx. Thank you very much. 

I found it necessary to write this 2-page summary last night be- 
cause I felt it better pointed up the relationship of the FCC to the 
broadcasting industry, and also to your committee and the work 
they are doing here, and so I will go on quickly. 

Chairman KEFAvuver. First, for the record, Miss Hennock, when 
did you come to the Federal Communications Commission ? 

Commissioner Hennocx. I have been a Commissioner since July 
1948. 

Chairman Keravver. Prior to that time you were 

Commissioner Hennock. I was a practicing lawyer up in New 
York. 

Chairman Keravver. I know that you have always taken a great 
deal of interest, however, in social work, and problems of children. 

Commissioner Hennock. Yes, sir; I have. 

I am no expert in this field, however, and I am glad—I notice that 
you are calling experts, but I do want to testify “here as a member 
of the Commission. 

Our function, under the Communications Act and what the Su- 
preme Court has construed as our function in the field of _programing, 
so that my position is very clearly defined, is—TI will quickly refer to 
a few sentences in the several pages, and then subject myself to ques- 
tioning. 

As I state on the first page, I know of no field where there is more 
important work to be done by the Senate than in juvenile delinquency, 
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and the attention this committee is giving to this critical problem is 
most timely. Nowhere can this committee be fore effective in stem- 
ming the excessive, concentrated and exaggerated portrayal of crime 
and violence than in radio and television. For the air waves over 
which broadcasters send their signals are in the public domain. The 
broadcasters acquire no vested interest in the air waves, and are issued 
licenses of no more than 3 years’ duration. 

The FCC requires broadcasters to operate in the public interest, 
and it must take programing into full account in issuing and renewing 
their licenses. 

Here I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that in 1938 the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee was opposed to superpower, large AM 
broadcasting stations. 

Senator Wheeler was then the chairman. By the mere passage of 
the resolution of that committee, which the FCC has ever since hon- 
ored, the FCC never has gone in for superpower AM stations—just 
the mere passage of a resolution of that committee. 

Now, this is the public domain, and I am going on from here as to 
what your committee can do as far as we are concerned, the FCC and 
the broadcasters and the public. 

Broadcasters who apply for station licenses and for license re- 
newals are required to report in detail the percentage of time devoted 
to different types of programs such as entertainment, religion, news, 
education, discussion—I did not list them all—and those that are sus- 
taining and commercial, and so forth; that is when they apply for a 
license. 

Now, the objective is to insure balanced programing responsive to 
the needs, interests, and tastes of the communities “served by the 
licensees. 

In addition to the foregoing, the FCC should have a brand-new 
requirement which we do not now have, but which is clearly indicated 
as a result of the hearings you have had here, and that is, I think, we 
should require the broadcasters to tell the number of acts and threats 
of crime and violence on all their programs throughout the broadcast 
day. 

Moreover, the FCC should pursue a rigorous policy of refusing re- 
newal of the licenses of offending stations which disregard their pub- 
lic-service responsibilities by continuing to victimize immature audi- 
ences with a concentrated and profuse deluge of crime, brutality, 
sadism, and outright murder. 

The programing standard set out in the code of the National As- 
sociation of Radio and Television Broadcasters are excellent, but they 
have little effect on programing as the code is voluntary and the 
NARTB is not in a position to enforce it effectively. 

I see my good friend, Mr. Fellows, back there, who is the president 
of that association, and I know how keenly he personally feels about 
cleaning up the programing with all the crime on it. 

But I know he cannot do the job effectively, as sincere as he is, and 
as competent, and I know how hard he works. 

Now, the networks ee, a large amount of TV programing and 
should be held responsible for its quality. The profusion of crime 
and violence in TV films mounts continuously. 

The responsibility of the licensees is clear. With 35 million tele- 
vision sets and 120 million radio sets pouring out an unending stream 
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of crime and violence, it is important for the FCC to take positive 
corrective steps. 

The broadcasting licensees are most sensitive to the policies of the 
FCC. With an alerted public and an active Senate committee, the 
FCC, if it takes the appropriate steps, cannot fail to obtain almost 
immediate results; and that is why [ urge your committee to study 
the possible resolution that I have in mind. I do not have it here to 
submit it, but I have it drafted, if you would like to have it. 

In addition, I urge the following steps: 

1. Women’s organizations and all other civic, educational, welfare, 
and religious groups should supplement the activities of established 
monitoring organizations in viewing and listening to TV and radio 
pregrams. All such groups should press the stations, the networks, 
the program sponsors and the FCC itself to bring to a halt the broad- 
cast of pernicious programs which are making a significant contri- 
bution to the rise of juvenile delinquency. 

2. These public-service groups should study the reports of the FCC 
licensees. 

After we get this new provision in, so they have to tell us how many 
acts of violence and crimes they have daily, I want these public study 
groups to study their reports to us, and file complaints against these 
licensees. 

That just takes a short time, and I will help them. 

3. A National Radio and TV Children’s Week should be proclaimed 
during which there should be an evaluation of all radio and television 
programs in terms of their suitability for children. 

4. An alert and articulate public should, as of right, present positive 
and constructive suggestions to licensees and sponsors as to its radio 
and TV program preferences for adults and children alike. 

I think Dr. Mccoby’s testimony was excellent, and I wish women in 
her category would come and give us a positive program, and say, 
This is the kind of program to have beteen 3 and 5 in the afternoon 
for children, and this is the kind to have between 7 and 8.” 

I feel the licensees have been neglected. It is not altogether their 
fault. I think there has been a very deaf public and a very blind 
public here, and I am very glad to see women of that training in here 
to testify. 

The public should no longer take its radio and TV programing 
for granted, or continue to accept passively anything the networks 
and broadcasters choose to offer. 

5. Since radio and TV operate in the public domain, the FCC 
should set up proper programing standards for both as soon as possi- 
ble, and insure their implementation by rigorous enforcement. 

I am sure the industry knows what I mean when I say that. We 
just have never set up standards for television. 

We have never said there should be so much commercialism and 
so much sustaining programing which will be in the public interest 
in television. 

We did that in radio. We have been so busy getting television off 
the ground, and since the lifting of the freeze in 1952, when we only 
had 108 stations, to get these 420-some-odd television stations on the 
air, we have never really gotten into the programing as a Commission, 
and we should do that, set up standards, so the licensees themselves 
know what to do. 
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I cannot blame them altogether because when I go out to talk to 
them they say, “What do you want us to do? What percentage of 
time shoud be religion, what percentage public service, what per- 
centage discussion, what percentage good story telling, and what 
time for children?” I could not give them the answers because we 
have not done it. 

I might say—I am just saying this not to criticize the Commission, 
but we just have not gotten around to it; we have been so busy getting 
these stations on the air. 

And, last, of course, you expected me say something about educa- 
tional television, I am sure. 

We have 252 channels, television channels, reserved for educational 
television affording an unprecedented opportunity for guiding the 
young and enriching the lives of all. Such noncommercial stations 
should be built immediately. They could arouse and stimulate inter- 
est in the arts, music, history, literature and science, to an extent 
heretofore unknown. Moreover, these stations can be built at a most 
reasonable cost and operated very economically. 

The enemies of educational television really do not present the right 
figures. You can build a station for as little as $50,000 to $100,000 to 
cover this entire area, and you can operate it very economically, and 
that could be a schoolhouse of the air, day and night, with no com- 
mercialism, and operated by the finest educators in this vicinity. 

Imagine what that would mean if you could turn the dial and tune 
in to a completely noncommercial educational station in 250 cities? 

Let me go on to the rest of my statement and just read one para- 
graph that I have which shows our authority as a Commission which 
has been sustained by the Supreme Court to look at programing. 

In Justice Frankfurter’s own inimitable way, he stated it in a very 
important case—on page 4 of mv succeeding statement—in National 
Broadcasting Company v. U.S. (319 U.S. 190) : 

But the act does not restrict the Commission merely to supervision of the 
traffic. It puts upon the Commission the burden of determining the composition 
of that traffic. 

The Commission’s licensing function cannot be discharged, therefore, merely 
by finding that there are no technological objections to the granting of a license. 
If the criterion of public interest were limited to such matters, how could the 
Commission choose between two applicants for the same facilities, each of 
whom is financially and technically qualified to operate a station? Since the 
very inception of Federal regulation by radio, comparative considerations as 
to the services to be rendered have governed the application of the standard of 
public interest. convenience, or necessity. 

In other words, we have to look at the traffic. We are not just 
traffic cops; we have to look at what it consists of. 

Then, at ‘the bottom of the page I say while self-regulation by the 
industry is desirable, to the extent that it falls down, “the regulatory 
body responsible under the law to insure that broadcasters operate in 
the public interest, must act. 

Then I wind up and ask for a set of hearings by the FCC to deter- 
mine what goes on in these children’s programs. 

That can be done in short order by a rule-making proceeding, Mr. 
Chairman, which we do every week, and a short notice; and we can 
get exactly how much goes on by way of threats and violence and in 
every station of the countr y. 
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We can just send a questionnaire in, and they can answer us and 
have some witnesses in to collate the facts and then, of course, we 
should announce an immediate policy as to what we think is good and 
what is bad in television programing. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Kerravuver. Well, your statement is direct and to the 
point. 

It is good to have a public servant who has a definite position and 
an idea about what should be done to improve the operation of the 
programs of the Commission, of which you are a member. 

Senator Wiley, do you have some questions to ask Commissioner 
Hennock ? 

Senator Winey. I do feel that the Commissioner has not only issued 
a challenge to the Commission itself but to the public and to this 
committee. 

You are talking about setting up some standards that would be the 
result of consultation with vour group and the public-spirited citizens 
and with the industry; is that the idea ? 

Commissioner Hennock. Yes, sir. 

I ee always wanted the industry in on this, Senator Wiley, be- 
cause I do not feel they have had the guidance that they need. 

I feel the public has keen very deaf and blind. They just refuse 
to look at the airwaves, and what goes on them. 

The airwaves belong to them. They just turn the dial, and they let 
it goon. They never let the sponsors hear from them. 

Just imagine what a sponsor would do if he were to hear from others 
as to the revolting nature of these programs when he is trying to build 
up good will with the public. Immediately he would change, would 
he not? 

He does not want that kind of public reaction. And yet the public 
is not in here doing a job, and that is why I think your hearings are 
so beneficial. 

Senator Witey. Well, you think the same course would apply to 
some of the newspapers in reporting crime also? 

Commissioner Hennock. I think so. But, of course, you see, the 
newspapers are not in the public domain; that is why I think you 
could do such fine work in radio and television, because there you 
have created us—the Senate, the Legislature, has created us—an ad- 
ministrative body to regulate in the public domain radio and 
television. 

Newspapers are not in our domain. 

Senator Winey. Oh, no; I was thinking about responsibility; that 
was all I was thinking about. 

Whether you felt while you are within the public domain, you claim 
there is the responsibility, but I was just trying to get your answer 
[I am not giving the answers as to whether there is any responsibility 
on the press also in relation to you, in reporting crime. 

Commissioner Hennock. Well, I think there is, but according to 
Dr. Maccoby they do so little reading that I do not even think they 
read the papers. I think they only read comic books, unfortunately. 

Senator Wier. I was interested in your comment on educational 
television. 
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Did I understand that you wanted public stations by the States? 
Is that what you are getting at? 

Commissioner Hennock. Well, I believe, because we are an admin- 
istrative body and you are the Senate and we are very sensitive to 
what you want, you are really our bosses in a way because you have 
created us, and if you passed a resolution in the ‘public interest and 
asked us to look into this and do something about it as the licensing 
agency—they only get a 3-year license, and they have to show they 
are operating in the public interest at the end of 3 years—I think you 
could accomplish a great deal, Senator, and very effectively right 
through us. 

Senator Witny. In some States they do have State-operated sta- 
tions, do they not, radio and television 4 

Commissioner HenNnock. No, sir; not by the State. I know of 
none—well, outside of the city of New York, which was Fiorello 
LaGuardia’s-—— 

Senator Wirey. What about the University of Wisconsin ? 

Commissioner Hennock. Well, that is a university in your own 
State that has done a wonderful job in radio for many years. But 
while they use State funds to run a 7-station network in FM and 
radio, and they have 1 television station, they are licensed as an 
educational institution, not as a State; and under our provisions, 
only an educational institution or a group of them can come in to 
use our educational channels, and so they come in as educators in 
your State, and that was a very good question because there is a very 
fine distinction there because they do use State funds. 

Senator Witry. Sure. 

Commissioner Hennock. Yes, sir; and they do an excellent job. 

Senator Witry. What I was really driving at—I did not quite get 
your testimony in that connection—did you mean that in your opin- 
ion, it was your opinion, that in eh to probably even arrange 
competition between the industry and a State-operated station or 
whether you want to call it educational ‘operated or paid for, that 
it would be well to get more of these public stations? 

Commissioner Hennock. I mean by noncommercial educational 
television stations, stations that are operated by educators like the 
University of Wisconsin, like the station in Houston, the University 
of Houston, which it operates, like the stations at Harvard and 
MIT, that whole area of educators in the Boston area, who are 
coming in. 

We have a State movement on in Alabama, and the movement is 
going on every day, and I am hoping to hear soon of a new station 
in Tennessee, but there is a question of the educators doing it with 
either private or public funds operating on a cooperative basis among 
all segments of education; that is what they usually do, make it 
available to all educators. 

Now, the advantage of that, Senator, is twofold: First, you get 
the educators interested in the programing and in the use of the 
people’s airwaves. 

The impact of television is so tremendous that they ought to be 
in here trying to use it and finding out how to use it, and spreading 
culture and education, both in class and at home. 
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Secondly, I think it will be very helpful to the commercial broad- 
casters—I do—and I think also it will give the public a program 
choice. 

I do not think they are going to be competitive, because those who 
want to listen, to tune in and watch Milton Berle or I Love Lucy 
are going to w atch those programs. 

But if: you can still get a small percentage of, let us say, of 100,000 
people watching a great Shakespearean program or watching Dr. 
Baxter teach college Shakespeare—I was out in Los Angeles when, 
I understood, he had the second highest rating on a Saturday morn- 
ing ona C olumbia Broadcasting station. 

If we can expose that many “people to Shakespeare, and the more 
of those programs we have, the better off we are. 

We may not always get the largest audience; even the smallest 
audiences are worth while. We do not want to compete with them; 
we just want to get on the air and spread culture and education free 
of charge to as many people as possible. 

Senator Witry. It is your idea that you could, by setting up a code 
or some standards, to bring about quite a beneficial result as far as 
programs, particularly for the youth, are concerned 

Commissioner Hrnnock. Yes, sir; we rome’ have a code. 

The industry has an excellent code, and the National Association 
of Broadcasters is doing what they can, but I tried to say that they 
are very limited. 

It is a voluntary code, and you and I know how very difficult it is 
to enforce these things among the members: and there is an agency 
that can do the enforcement here—if they fall down, and I think 
they have fallen down miserably among themselves—I am not saying 
the NARTB has fallen down, but I am talking about the broadcasters. 

I think the public has fallen down, and I think the FCC should do 
more; and I think if these hearings do nothing more than to get a 
concerted effort by the FCC and the public, to get after the licensees 
and the sponsors, I think you have accomplis shed a great deal. 

Senator Winey. I think the other point, Mr. © hairman, that the 
witness expressed, particularly just now, is the responsibility of the 
average citizen or, you could say, the public, in calling attention to 
any delinquencies in the matter. 

I think the public opinion is a big factor, and we do not utilize it 
enough at times. 

Commissioner Hennock. Very true. 

Senator Wiiry. All right. 

Chairman Kerauver. Commissioner Hennock, I wish you would 

‘ead, in order to put your evidence in proper perspective, the last. 
paragraph on page 2, ending on page 3 of your statement. 

Commissioner Hennock. Yes, sir. Did you say the last para- 
graph? 

The six suggestions I have 

Chairman Krravver. No; on page 2 of the second statement. 

Commissioner Hennock. I see. 

Chairman Keravuver. Beginning with “Some mention has been 
made.” 

Commissioner Hennock. Yes, sir. As for the extent to which 








Chairman Kerauver. No. “Some mention has been made of the 
need for more study” 
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Commissioner Hennock. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Keravver. You read it. 

Commissioner Hennock. As for the extent to which children are 
exposed to television 

Chairman Kerrauver. No; the next paragraph. 

Commissioner Hennock. Some mention has been made of the need 
for more study and research. While I think all those concerned with 
the problem will welcome further research, there would seem to be 
little doubt in the minds of parents all over the country as to the 
effect of TV programs on children. In a recent coast-to-coast survey 
conducted by the American Institute of Public Opinion—more popu- 
larly known as the Gallup poll—7 out of 10 of the men and women who 
were asked whether they thought any of the blame for teen-age 
crime could be placed on the mystery and crime programs on television 
and radio, answered “Yes.” Fewer than 1 out of every 4 persons 
queried felt that no blame was attached to TV and radio. These 
views are amply supported by 37 comments from leading psychia- 
trists, psychologists, public officials, child specialists and others which 
were submitted for your record by Mrs. Logan. 

Mrs. Logan is head of the Los Angeles NAFTRB, I think the 
initials are. 

Chairman Kerauver. Yes, we had her testimony, I think, on the 
20th of October last year. 

Commissioner HeNNock. Did you want me to read the next one / 

Chairman Kerauver. Yes, read the next one. 

Commissioner HENNocK. Yes, sir. 

\s I stated before, the solution to this problem rests with the broad- 
casters, the public and the Federal Communications Commission. Al] 
three, in my opinion, have the duty to come to grips with an intolerable 
situation and take the necessary steps to improve the programing to 
which the children of this country are being subjected. 

Chairman Keravver. I think that statement is very pertinent and 
challenging and, as Senator Wiley said, it places a challenge on our 
people, parent-teachers associations, groups everywhere, but it im- 
mediately places a very definite one on the Federal Communications 
Commission, does it not ? 

Commissioner HENNocK. Yes, sir; in my opinion, it does. I only 
have one vote, Senator. 

Chairman Keravuver. Yes, I appreciate that. 

Senator Witgy. But what a vote. 

( Laughter.) 

Commissioner Hennock. I might say this, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Keravver. I am sure you are not only influential as a 
formulator of public opinion, but your views in the FCC. 

Commissioner Hennock. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, my term 
expires June 30; I may not be there after then. Lam only a Democrat, 
you know. 

Chairman Keravuver. As just another Democrat, I hope you are 
there. 

Senator Witry. There are quite a few of them around yet. 

( Laughter.) 

Commissioner Hennock. They are right down at the bottom. 

Chairman Keravuver. Before we get off on a political discussion, 
what I want to know, Miss Hennock, is when the Commission is going 
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to initiate investigatory proceedings for the purpose of assembling 
all the facts as to what kind of programs the TV broadcasters are 
giving to our people. 

Commissioner Hrennock. Well, I have been hoping for one ever 
since 1952 and; as a matter of fact, 1950. 

We were going to have a conference with the broadcasters then, 
because we realized from some of the applications for renewal, how 
highly commercial television was getting, and the back-to-back com- 
mercials that they were putting on, the amount of commercialism, 
which was mounting daily, and I voted for an immediate—as a mat- 
ter of fact, there was a time there when we did not know whether 
we would renew their licenses. 

We thought we would keep them on temporary licenses until we 
looked into the programing. That was in 1950; and this is 1955, and 
I do not know when we are ever going to call that conference. 

We decided to call a conference, and never did. I just have one vote. 

Chairman Kerauver. You mean, Commissioner Hennock, that the 
FCC does not have submitted to it the programs and at least some 
synopsis of what the contents of these various programs is? 

Commissioner Hennock. We have submitted to us a classification, 
a broadcast classification, showing how much of the programing is, 
as I said, religious or entertainment or news, education, discussion, 
and so forth, in those categories. We have figures showing how much 
of it is sustaining and how much of it is not, how much is commercial. 

We have all kinds of data submitted to us, and the amount of com- 
mercialism would surprise you, as it did me; but that is all. Nothing 
has been done about it. 

Chairman Kerauver. You mean as to how many of these programs 
have violent acts and shooting and crime? 

Commissioner Hennock. We have none of that now. We have no 
such classification, and that is what I seek in this third paragraph. 

In the third paragraph of my summary on the first page, you will 
see that is what I seek. I want this new classification showing how 
many acts and threats of crime and violence there are on these pro- 
grams. 

We could get that very readily if we just put it in these application 
forms, which is very simple. 

Chairman Keravuver. I certainly hope that your position about 
that prevails, because I think that is information that should not only 
be given to the FCC, but I think the public should know about it; do 
you not think so? 

Commissioner Hennock. Yes, sir; I think it would be very helpful, 
Senator, and that is why I was very glad to come here and testify. 

Those 2 or 3 little things that could be done quickly without national 
legislation—they are just cooperation between your committee and 
our Commission, that could be very effective. 

Chairman Keravver. Then, as to the NARTB, that is the volun- 
tary code, and as is the case with many voluntary codes, you have diffi- 
culty with some members, getting them to comply. 

Commissioner Hennocx. That is right. 

Chairman Kerauver. Does the association report to the FCC on 


noncomplying members or members who give difficulty in carrying out 
the code? 
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Commissioner Hennock. I never have heard from them, no. But 
I know that the association itself is very much concerned with the prob- 
jem, and I know that Mr. Fellows, in working on the code with a staff 
and the entire association, they try to do it on a voluntary basis; and 
you know what that means. 

Chairman Keravver. Does it not seem that a report should be made 
as to the extent of compliance with the code by this voluntary associa- 
tion to the FCC, which would be part of the evidence presented to the 
FCC when a renewal application comes up ? 

Commissioner Hennock. I do not think so, because I think that 
would not be good, Mr. Chairman, and for one reason; perhaps you 
might agree w ith me, I do not know. 

I feel that one of the best provisions of the act is that we keep a 
licensee directly responsible to the FCC. Each licensee is individually 
responsible to us. 

Now, the association is not one of our licensees. I would rather 
have jurisdiction over our own licensees, whom we give licenses to, 
and whom we renew licenses for every 3 years. These are very valu- 
able franchises, as you know. They carry a great amount of value 
and power with them. 

I would not want to see an industry association step in here between 
us and our own licensees. I think it would be bad for the licensees and 
for the Commission. 

Chairman Kerravuver. I agree with you; you have direct respon- 
sibility and direct control. 

Commissioner Hennock. That is right; I think your idea is a good 
one, though. 

Chairman Krravuver. But as matters stand now, you really do not 
know what kind of programs they are puttmg on ? 

Commissioner Hennock. No, sir. 

Chairman Keravuver. You do not know whether they are wholesome 
programs or in the public interest or not. 

It seems to me, not by way of control or direction of the industry, but 
as a matter of information to the FCC, that the record of compliance, 
as gotten up by the code association, w ould be of some benefit. 

Commissioner Hennock. I agree with you, Senator, it would be. 
But I have never seen such submission of evidence, and if that is your 
recommendation for the NARTB, I think that is a very good one. 

Chairman Keravver. I only meant to you as evidence as to whether 
the stations were complying with the code or not. 

Commissioner Hennock. Yes, sir. I think that would be very 
helpful. 

thairman Keravuver. I am interested in the National Children’s 
Radio and TV Week. Itseems to me that has a great deal of merit, by 
pointing up to people what they themselves could do about this 
problem. 

How do you think we could get that started ? 

Commissioner Hennocx. W ell, if you just got on television, Sena- 
tor—I saw you, you are very ood [laughter ]—and you demand time 
across the board on all four networks, and you declared next week or 
the week after as National Children’s Week for Radio and Television, 
to wipe out all viewing of crime and acts of violence, and so forth, and 
ask ail the parents and public service groups to cooperate—I do not 
know of a better way that it could be done. 
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I think it would be very effective, and I think you would get the 
time if you asked for it; rs would certainly be entitled to it. 

Chairman Keravver. I did not know that my request was coming 
back as a suggestion for me, Miss Hennock, but if I could get you to 
come on with me 

Commissioner Hennock. I will certainly do that, but I think you 
would be much better alone. 

What about Senator Wiley? Did I leave you out, Senator? I am 
SOrry. 

Chairman Keravuver. Now, why can’t substantially the same stand- 
ards that you have in radio be applied to television ? 

Commissioner Hennock. Well, I would be delighted with that in 
a way; but, of course, it is another medium. 

It lacks the—the addition of sight to sound makes television the 
most important medium of mass communications. It is a synthesis 
of the news and the movies, and its public acceptance is almost un- 
believable. 

I remember during the freeze when we had 108 stations, when we 
first started the freeze, there were not even three-quarters of a million 
sets in the hands of the public. 

We were talking about changing our basic standards; we were talk- 
ing about going to color; we were talking about moving all television 
to ultra high so that your present sets might have been affected very 
substantially. 

Mevnrthsies, the public continued to buy these sets at an almost un- 
precedented rate. They never went for radio as they did for televi- 
sion. 

It has a public acceptability that is unbelievable. They bought 17 
million sets by April 1952, with just 108 stations on the air. 

Now we are up to 35 million sets. This is a different medium. 1 
think that the impact is greater on children and adults of these crime 
programs, and I think that something should be done that is very 
basic here, and really on a national basis. 

It is beyond us, really almost as a Commission, except where our own 
licensees are concerned. U nless you get on here as a national hookup— 
I am not kidding, I am v all the stations and 
just tell them that these Viale can . either be beer halls or barrooms 
or they can be places of culture, these 35 million sets or 35 million 
beer halls and places of crime and violence too often every day— 
and it is just heartbreaking to see this happening, particularly when 
vou realize the immediacy of the art and the importance of it. 

Chairman Keravver. But your radio code or standards have to do 
with generally the kind of program that eliminates disrespect for law. 
Not to have it so that it is emotionally upsetting to children. 

Commissioner Hennock. We do not get into that, Senator. Under 
section 326—I think I ought to make my position clear—we are pro- 
hibited from censoring under that section. We do not tell a licensee, 
“Put on Jack Benny and not Milton Berle.” 

Chairman Keravuver. I did not mean that. But you did have those 
general standards set up. 

Commissioner Hennock. Yes, general standards as to commercial- 
ism. 

I think it was 80 percent commercial and 20 percent had to be sus- 
taining under our radio requirements. That was the famous Blue 
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Book that was issued in 1945. We have not issued any standards 
since then. 

Chairman Krrauver. Why don’t we have standards for television ? 

Commissioner Hennock. That is exactly what I am advocating, 
Senator, having a set of standards. You are absolutely correct. 

Chairman Keravver. Is the Commission doing anything about it? 

Commissioner Hennock. No, sir. 

I think they hope that the—I want to state the mitigating circum- 
stances here, Senator. I do not want to be in the position of making 
it all black where the Commission is concerned. 

As I said, we have been all tied up in processing and in licensing 
these new television stations since the freeze. We have been busy 
doing that. , 

We have not looked at the programing, as such, and we have not 
set up new standards. 

But I do feel that the Commission should do it now and, of course, 
also the Commission has been hoping that the industry would do some- 
thing about it themselves, and that they would attend to it themselves. 
But that has not been t: iking place, I am sorry to say. 

Chairman Krravver. Well, it would cert: ainly seem long past the 
time when standards should have been set up, and I think they would 
help the control of the Federal Communications Commission over the 
industry for good. 

Commissioner Hennock, I have always been interested in the edu- 

‘ational programs and, of course, they would do a tremendous amount 
of good, the information, to be informative and be educational for 
our children; and it has been dis: appointing to me that more headway 
has not been made for educational stations and channels. 

What is the hold-back ? 

Commissioner Hennock. Well, Senator, the first year we had 47 
applications for these 250 channels by institutions ‘throughout the 
country. 

We reserved these channels because educators need more time to go 
to their legislatures and their fiscal bodies to get their funds. You 
know how public funds are, how difficult it is to obtain them. 

Unfortunately, the various legislatures, the educators went to, turned 
a deaf ear in various communities, but I think we have made great 
progress. 

It is not true that we have not made progress. More and more sta- 
tions are going on the air, and those that are going on are having 
great success w “ith the programs that they are putting « on. 

I wish I could devote much more time to helping these licensees. 
It is a very long process. 

You take the city of Washington: there they have to go to Congress 
for the public school funds. They went. The District school SV ‘stem 
here applied, filed an application, and they were turned down, 
although the President did include the funds in his own budget; I 
think President Eisenhower included them 2 years ago. 

Now they have to go back and get private funds. 

Now, getting all ‘the educators in any community together in a 
cooperative venture on one station means that you have the private 
schools, public schools, higher and lower education, and your public 
service groups, all cooperating in one organization or corporation, 
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which is usually the applicant—that is a very complicated structure, 
and takes a very long time to get going. 

I mean, it is not like a private licensee calling a lawyer and saying 
“File an application for me tomorrow. Here is $100,000 in the bank, 
and show them my credit.” 

You know, it just is not done that easily, but I think we have made 
great progress, and I think the press have not given us due credit for 
it here and there. 

By and large, the press throughout the country have been very nice 
about educational television, but in some areas they just seem to neglect 
the tremendous efforts. 

These educators—I went out to Denver, for instance, they have an 
application on file, and they had, I think, funds in the budget, and then 
they had a taxpayer’s suit to deter the educators from going ahead with 
the application, and they had to take that suit wp to the hi igher courts. 
I mean, you have all these things to contend with, but we will 
straighten this out. 

The public-school system of this country was not built. overnight, 
and we will build these stations, Senator, as long as these channels are 
kept intact. 

Chairman Krravver. One trouble is, you mentioned the enemies of 
educational TV. They are trying to take the channels away, are they 
not ¢ 

Commissioner Hennock. Yes; they have been, Senator; but, very 
fortunately—— 

Chairman Kerravver. Who are these enemies of educational TV? 

Commissioner Hennock. Well, there are just a few selfish interests, 
Senator. J cannot name them, Senator. I would not attempt to do 
that. They are just some selfish interests who covet these channels. 
Some of them are very, very valuable, and they are very scarce, and 
you know, and very desirable, and in various communities there are 
different interests who would like to take them away and come in with 
these applications to take that channel away. 

But they do not get anywhere with the Commission. They have not 
gotten anywhere so far. We hove not taken a single channel away, 
and the late Senator Tobey said that there should be an 11th command- 
ment, “Do not covet thy neighbor’s educational TV channel,” and 
when he was chairman of that Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee—— 

Chairman Keravver. Senator Tobey spoke with great wisdom. 

Commissioner Hennock. He was a great admirer of your efforts in 
this field and other fields. 

Chairman Kerravuver. He was a great friend in this and other 
things. 

About how many applications have been filed to try to take away 
an educational channel ? 

Commissioner Hennock. Well, quite a few, Senator. 

They are filed here and there, and I do not have an account of them. 
They come in all sorts of forms. 

They want to use the channel part-time, and they come in all kinds 
of ideas fur solving everything in the community if they give them 
one of these channels. I do not have the figures, but I would look 
them up for you. 
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Chairman Kerrauver. Has the Commission been unanimous in turn- 
ing them down, in disrupting educational channels ? 

Commissioner Hennock. Yes; they have. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Bobo, do you wish to ask Commissioner 
Hennock any questions 4 

Mr. Boro. I would like to ask one question. 

Do you think the public is aware of the role of the FCC in granting 
licenses to television broadcasters ? 

Commissioner Hennock. Well, from the number of applications we 
have for television stations and radio stations, I sometimes think they 
are only too much aware of it. But as regards public surveillance of 
the field of programing, there are very, very few complaints, and they 
are not in touch with the FCC, to speak of. 

Mr. Boro. That is what I was getting at for my next question. 

Do you receive complaints? 

Commissioner Hennock. When they want a station they are in here, 
believe me, they know we are here. But somehow they are not per- 
forming their share when it comes to programing. 

Mr. Boro. The reason I asked the question is | wondered about the 
statement that was made on the first page as to television causing a 
tremendous increase in juvenile delinquency because of the viewing 
of crime and violence in television. 

Commissioner Hennock. Well, I just base that on the record or 
such portions of it that were here. 

I have some of that material with them, and I am prepared to state 
the basis of my opinion. I am not an expert in this field. I can only 
take the opinions of experts. 

As I state, I am just a lawyer, but I do know that just my own com- 
monsense—if I am supposed to have any as a bureaucrat—tells me 
that the looking at crime day and night is not good for children. 

Chairman Krrauver. I think it would be well for Mr. Bobo to go 
over the material that you have. 

Do you have any which is not in our present or past hearings, and 
which will not be produc ed in these hearings? If you do, I think it 
should be included in the record. 

Commissioner HenNnock. Thank you, Senator; I would be glad to 
produce it. 

Mr. Boro. Do you think it would materially aid the Commission in 
setting up standards if the public—we have received hundreds and 
thousands of letters from parents—if the public generally wrote to the 
FCC asking 

Commissioner Hrnnock. I think the Chairman’s suggestion and 
your question is a good one. 

I think if you took your own material and your own letters from 
the public and used them by submitting them to us and showed us your 
ideas, I mean the ideas of the public as expressed to you, I think they 
would have a great effect on my fellow commissioners. 

I am sure they would read them with great interest, and I know we 
could take it up in commission session to see what we could do about 
using them. 

Senator Witey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get the witness’ re- 
action to one very serious situation. 

Chairman Keravver. Senator Wiley. 
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Senator Wirry. As you well know, this matter of television is play- 
ing and will continue to play more and more an important part, a 
larger and more important part, in elections. 

The costs on the utilization of television stations is something pro- 
hibitive from the standpoint of any poor man. 

If some group could get hold of stations in a State they could domi- 
nate for the time being virtually every impact of that kind upon the 
minds of the electorate. 

Has any consideration been given to something that would be in the 

1ature of providing, well, let us say, a barrier against such a situation 4 

In a number of States—take my State: In a primary a man running 
for Senator is limited to an expenditure personally of $5,000. That 
would not buy over the stations of the State 15 minutes. 

Now, to get around that at times, organizations organize separate 
groups; candidates are not supposed to ‘know anything about it. 

What I am getting at is that certain groups could simply put one 
candidate out of business, and another candidate could have plenty of 
funds to buy up all the television stations and their time. 

I am thinking now in terms of the public interest, the rights that 
we have always found were American rights for individuals to get a 
fair play before the electorate. This system makes it so he cannot get 
a fair play before the electorate. 

Has there been any thought given to that in relation to, say, Federal 
officers running for office? 

Commisisoner Hrennock. Senator, I have given it a great deal of 
thought and, of course, I realize you are a Republican, and you talk 
about a poor man not being able to run for the Senate; and I keep 
wondering about why so many people in the administration do not 
do something about it. 

I do feel that these airwaves belong to the people, and I may be a 
Democrat, but I fight for your right to appear on television, believe 
me, especially during campaign time, free of charge on the people’s 
airwaves. 

There are 35 million sets, there are 35 million political meeting 
halls, too, you know, potential political meeting halls, and 2 years 
from now there will be 50 million potential meeting halls. 

I know of nothing more important than to assure your appearance 
on the television screen as a candidate, regardless of party, and using 
the people’s airwaves free of charge, not having you beholden to any 
large or small interests in your State. 

1 think that if you, in the Senate, the most important legislative 
body in the world, got together and called on this industry, “and the 
Commission, to see to it that this time was released to the ‘people, to 
bring them their candidates—there are new habits in this country. 
People do not go to political halls as they used to. They want their 
candidates at home after a hard day’s work on their television screens. 

What you raise is probably one of the most basic problems in Amer- 
ica today, to give you, to give all candidates, the freedom of the use 
of these airwaves. 

I know of no more important use in the public interest than to bring 
the people their candidates. 

If you gentlemen of the Senate, just a handful of you, would do 
something about it, you would get a very quick answer and a very 
responsive one. 
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Senator Witry. Will you be a little more definitive in that last 
statement of yours. 

Commissioner Hennock. Yes. I think a gentleman with your fine 
debating powers could get on the floor of the Senate and make a speech, 
when it convenes next week, to this effect, and alert your brother 
Senators to this problem, and I think, perhaps, a resolution to the 
FCC and a call on the industry to see how much time is available 
across the board to all parties for use in political campaigns and all 
during the year, to keep an informed electorate, would bring very 
good results. 

Senator Witey. You apparently have very definite ideas on the 
subject, and if you want to put them in more concrete form any time, 
I would suggest to the chairman that you be privileged to communi- 
cate them to us. 

Speaking about Republicans and Democrats, generally for many 
years when we got to the water’s edge, we were neither; we were 
Americans first. 

Commissioner Hennocr. That is right. 

Senator WiLey. And on the large plain of fair play and the right 
of the public, and the right of the candidate, we should be Americans 
first always; and to me it presents a situation in many places that is 
very dangerous. 

it means that not only power but a few with tremendous money as- 
sets can do what we used to say the bosses did, and then we got the 
primary and the people had a right to speak, but now you have got 
this great instrument that we never thought of as probably being the 
overwhelming dominating influence in an election, which can be placed 
in the hands of those who have the money. 

Commissioner Hennock. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Witry. And it is a very serious situation, it seems to me, 
that calls for serious thought and serious remedy. 

Thank you for your contribution. 

Commissioner Hennock. I might suggest one other thing, to be 
specific: If you would wire every station in your State for immedi- 
ate time to discuss any of the issues that you think are important in 
your State on television, of course, you would have to give equal 
time to the opposing views or they would have to give it; they would 
be subject to that, and that is right, as they should be under the law, 
under our editorialization policy. 

But if you find if you do not get any response, if you will communi- 
cate with me, I will take it up with the Commission, and we will be 
in touch with your licensees or—I am speaking now for myself, not 
the entire Commission; but I should certainly move the entire Com- 
mission to be in touch with them to get an answer. 

Senator Witey. Well, I am not talking simply about myself or 
any particular individual. 

Commissioner HENNOcK. You are talking about the whole problem. 

Senator WirEy. I am talking about a situation that is only too ap- 
parent because I have seen when I was not a candidate in recent years, 
where I have seen all radio time is bought, and it took money to buy 
that; in other words, the fellow that is preferred by the group that 
has the money or the power gets the time: so the station is closed 
against one who, perhaps, the people would like to hear. 
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Again I say I am making these remarks in the public interest 
because, to me, the public are the ones who are being deprived of the 
right, not simply the candidate. The public is being deprived of that 
right. 

Commissioner Hennock. Yes, sir. ! 

Senator Witry. That is why I am very happy to get your reaction 
and your fine sense of cooperation in the matter. 

But it has got to take more than that, because once these stations 
have this license, they control it also with power. They say the time 
is sold, so there you have got it. 

Commissioner Hennock. Well, Senator, that is why I suggested 
your making the approach on a nationwide basis on the floor of 
your own forum. 

I think every Senator has a feeling about this that I have talked 
about, rich or poor. 

I think most Senators resent the fact that they have to worry 
about such huge expenditures of campaign funds as are required 
for television; and I think Senators should be given free time to bring 
their issues and themselves as candidates to the people, regardless of 
party or importance of State or anything else. 

I think that right on the Senate floor, if you gentlemen—I hope 
[ am not being too forward, but I think that is where your best sound- 
ing board is, and I think you will get a great deal of support there, 
and it will have a great effect on us and the industry. 

Senator Witry. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Kerrauver. Commissioner Hennock, we do appreciate 
your appearance. 

I want to say to you that personally I think you have made an excel- 
lent effort for the welfare of our people since you have been a member 
of the FCC. 

Commissioner Hennock. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman; 
and please know that I am there to serve all of you. 

Chairman Krravver. We will insert your entire statement in the 
record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Commissioner Hennock follows :) 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER FRIEDA B. HENNOCK OF THE FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Thirty-one million television receivers are pouring an unending stream of 
crime, violence, outright murder, brutality, unnatural suspense, and horror into 
the living rooms of America where, in constantly increasing numbers, the chil- 
dren and youth of the country are found before the screen. The suggestions 
which have been made before this subcommittee that there is no discernible 
relationship between these programs and the recent appalling increase in juvenile 
delinquency, in my opinion, flout commonsense and rudimentary sound judg- 
ment. The crime and brutality saturating TV programs day and night present 
a critical problem to the broadcasters, the FCC and the public alike. 

It is no answer to point to some of the genuinely edifying and wholesome pro- 
grams which are available for children. They are too few and far between, 
although they serve to illustrate the splendid opportunity afforded by the great 
new medium of television, to give a vivid portrayal of the great principles on 
which our society is founded, to awaken interest in the rich cultural heritage of 
our civilization, to develop understanding of the problems of the world in which 
we live, and on the lighter side, to entertain wholesomely. 

There is wide concern in many responsible quarters over the saturation of 
children’s programs with assorted blood and thunder. The outraged objec- 
tions of parents over the whole country are joined by expressions of concern on 
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the part of parent-teacher associations, editors, child specialists, sociologists, and 
psychiatrists, as well as by public officials. 

A study by the Purdue Opinion Panel of programs carried over the seven 
New York City television stations in a sample week (January 25-31, 1954) 
disclosed 7,065 acts and threats of violence—more than twice the number 
monitored during the test week in 1953, and 2%4 times as many as noted in 1952. 
This means an average of 10.7 acts and threats of violence per hour of pro- 
graming in 1954, as compared with 6.2 in 1953. Stated differently, the incidence 
of acts or threats of violence was every 6 minutes in 1954. This was the general 
count. But what of the children’s programs? There the figure was over 6 
times as high—38.2 per hour to be exact, in children’s dramas. 

While corresponding figures are not available for the country as a whole, it may 
be assumed that they are not far different, since most of the programs were ¢car- 
ried over the networks. 

Your record contains the reports of other studies disclosing the incredibly 
mounting incidence of crime and violence as the staple diet of television audi- 
ences. Mrs. Clara Logan of the National Association for Better Radio and 
Television has cited a typical case. In Los Angeles, in 1951, there were five TV 
erime serials on the air. In 1952 this had increased to 9, and in 1953 to 15. Now 
there are 20. 

As for the extent to which children are exposed to television, the figures which 
have been assembled will come as a surprise to no parent. The New York 
Parents Association discovered in their recent survey that children in the ele- 
mentary grades average from 22 to 27 hours a week before the television screen— 
a time equivalent to what they spend in school. The heaviest viewers were 
aged 5 to 6. High-school students, it was found, averaged 15 to 20 hours of 
viewing per week. There is little room left for doubt that television is already 
one of the major influences molding the oncoming generation, which has been 
aptly described as the first TV generation. 

Some mention has been made of the need for more study and research. While 
I think all those concerned with the problem will welcome further research, 
there would seem to be little doubt in the minds of parents all over the country 
as to the effect of TV programs on children. In a recent coast-to-coast survey 
conducted by the American Institute of Public Opinion—more popularly known 
as the Gallup poll—7 out of 10 of the men and women who were asked whether 
they thought any of the blame for teen-age crime could be placed on the mystery 
and crime programs on television and radio, answered “Yes.” Fewer than 1 out 
of every 4 persons queried felt that no blame was attached to TV and radio. 
These views are amply supported by 37 comments from leading psychiatrists, 
psychologists, public officials, child specialists, and others which were submitted 
for your record by Mrs. Logan. 

As I stated before, the solution to this problem rests with the broadcasters, 
the public and the Federal Communications Commission. All three, in my 
opinion, have the duty to come to grips with an intolerable situation and take the 
necessary steps to improve the programing to which the children of this country 
are being subjected. 

The public must make its objections and its desires known. The parents, the 
parent-teacher associations and all interested civic, welfare, and religious groups 
should register their views with the broadcasters, the sponsors and the Com- 
mission. 

The broadcasters who have the primary responsibility should act at once to 
rectify the serious imbalance in their programing, which cannot help but convey 
to the minds of the immature viewers and listeners the impression that crime, 
violence, brutality, and horror are the most conspicuous features of life. There is 
no other impression which can be gained by children who are subjected to a 
relentless and increasing barrage of crime and violence on the television screens 
in their homes. The lofty expressions and exemplary standards formulated in 
the industry codes have little actual relationship to the programing offered on 
television. The codes recognize the public-service responsibility of the broad-- 
casters. That responsibility is not being met. 

This brings me to the question of the role of the FCC in relation to programing. 
As Commissioner Hyde has stated to the subcommittee, the Communications Act 
expressly prohibits the Commission from exercising any censorship over broad- 
cast programs. And, apart from its illegality, I fully agree with those who 
feel that it would be undesirable and repugnant to our American system for 
the Government to prescribe specifically what programs broadcasters shall or 
shall not put on the air. 
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This is not to say, however, that the FCC is devoid of any function or respon- 
sibilities relating to programs. The airwaves over which broadcasters send 
their signals are in the public domain. The use of these valuable public resources 
is permitted, under the Communications Act, only by broadcasters licensed by the 
Commission, on a finding that they will serve the public interest, convenience, 
or necessity. These licenses can be of no more than 8 years’ duration. The 
broadcasters acquire no vested interest in the airwaves and the Commission 
must make a finding each time a license is renewed that the public interest will 
be served thereby. 

The courts have affirmed the Commission’s responsibility as regards program- 
ing. In National Broadcasting Company v. U. 8. (319 U. S. 190, 215 et seq.) 
the United States Supreme Court: 

“But the act does not restrict the Commission merely to supervision of the 
traffic. It puts upon the Commission the burden of determining the composition 
of that traffic. 

“The Commission’s licensing function cannot be discharged, therefore, merely 
by finding that there are no technological objections to the granting of a li- 
eense. If the criterion of public interest were limited to such matters, how 
could the Commission choose between two applicants for the same facilities, 
each of whom is financially and technically qualified to operate a station? 
Since the very inception of Federal regulation by radio, comparative considera- 
tions as to the services to be rendered have governed the application of the 
standard of public interest, convenience, or necessity.” 

The final and ultimate test of whether the broadcaster is discharging the 
public trust he assumes as a licensee is his programing. It is what reaches the 
ears and eyes of the listening and viewing public which determines whether the 
interests of the public are served or not. 

The Commission cannot, of course, direct its licensees not to broadcast par- 
ticular programs, except in regard to such matters as obscenity, indecency, pro- 
fanity, lotteries, or fraudulent advertising which the law specifically prohibits. 
Programing must be viewed as a whole, to ascertain whether the licensee has 
discharged his obligations to the public. But that is precisely what is involved 
in the questions which have been raised over the country about programs for 
children. Each outraged complaint about individual scenes of brutality, mur- 
der, crime, or horror acquires added significance for the FCC in the light of 
the broad picture of concentrated, unrelenting, and constantly increasing satura- 
tion of the programs with offensive content. 

While self-regulation by the industry is desirable, to the extent that it falls 
down, the regulatory body responsible under the law to insure that broadcasters 
operate in the public interest, must act. Allowing for all the gaps in our in- 
formation on this subject at this state, in my opinion there has been a convinc- 
ing demonstration that the broadcasters have generally fallen far short of the 
minimum standard which the public and the FCC have the right and the duty 
to require of them in the matter of programing for children. In these cir- 
cumstances I feel it is incumbent on the Commission to take positive remedial 
steps. 

First, the Commission should initiate immediately an investigatory proceed- 
ing for the purpose of assembling all the facts. It should conduct hearings to 
afford the public, the broadcasters, and all other interested parties an oppor- 
tunity to submit their comments. The Commission should then announce to 
the broadcasters the adoption of a firm policy against the future renewal of the 
licenses of any broadcasters who persist in failure to meet their responsibilities 
to the public by continuing to subject the children and the youth of this country 
to the concentrated and unbalanced fare of violence, brutality, crime, and horror 
from which there is little escape under present programing. 


SUMMARY OF THE STATEMENT oF FrRIEDA B. HENNOCK OF THE FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


I know of no field where there is more important work to be done by the 
Senate than in juvenile delinquency, and the attention this committee is giving 
to this crucial problem is most timely. Nowhere can this committee be more 
effective in stemming the excessive, concentrated, and exaggerated portrayal of 
crime and violence than in radio and television. For the airwaves over which 
broadcasters send their signals are in the public domain. The broadcasters 
acquire no vested interest in the air waves, and are issued licenses of no more 
than 3 years’ duration. The FCC requires broadcasters to operate in the public 
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interest, and it must take programing into full account in issuing and renewing 
their licenses. 

Sroadcasters who apply for station licenses and for licenSe renewals are re- 
quired to report in detail the percentage of time devoted to different types of 
programs such as entertainment, religion, news, education, discussion, etc. The 
objective is to insure balanced programing responsive to the needs, interests, 
and tastes of the communities served by the licensees. 

In addition to the foregoing, the FCC should impose a new requirement for 
reports by broadcasters of the incidence of acts and threats of crime and violence 
on all programs throughout the broadcast day. Moreover, the FCC should pur- 
sue a rigorous policy of refusing renewal of the licenses of offending stations 
which disregard their public service responsibilities by continuing to victimize 
immature audiences with a concentrated and profuse deluge of crime, brutality, 
sadism, and outright murder. 

The programing standards set out in the code of the National Association of 
Rad:o and Television Broadcasters are excellent, but they have little effect on 
programing as the code is voluntary and the NARTB is not in a position to en- 
force it effectively. The networks supply a large amount of TV programing and 
should be held responsible for its quality. The profusion of crime and violence 
in TV films mounts continuously. 

The responsibility of the licensees is clear. With 35 million TV sets and 
120 million radio sets pouring out an unending stream of crime and violence, 
it is important for the FCC to take positive corrective steps. 

The broadcasting licensees are most sensitive to the policies of the FCC. With 
an alerted public and an active Senate committee, the FCC, if it takes the appro- 
priate steps, cannot fail to obtain almost immediate results. 

In addition, I urge the following steps: 

1. Women’s organizations and all other civic, educational, welfare, and 
religious groups should supplement theactivities of established monitoring or- 
ganizations in viewing and listening to TV and radio programs. All such groups 
should press the stations, the networks, the program sponsors, and the FCC itself 
to bring to a halt the broadcast of pernicious programs which are making a 
significant contribution to the rise of juvenile delinquency. 

These public service groups should study the reports of the FCC licensees, 
note the incidence of acts and threats of crime and violence and file complaints 
against offending licensees. 

3. A National Radio and TV Children’s Week should be proclaimed, during 
which there should be an evaluation of all radio and television programs in 
terms of their suitability for children. 

4. An alert and articulate public should, as of right, present positive and con- 
structive suggestions to licensees and sponsors as to its radio and TV program 
preferences for adults and children alike. The public should no longer take its 
radio and TV programing for granted, or continue to accept passively anything 
the networks and broadcasters choose to offer. 

5. Since radio and TV operate in the public domain, the FCC should set up 
proper programing standards for both as soon as possible, and insure their 
implementation by rigorous enforcement. 

And finally, the 252 channels reserved for educational television afford an 
unprecedented opportunity for guiding the young and enriching the lives of all. 
Such noncommercial stations should be built immediately. They could arouse 
and stimulate interest in the arts, music, history, literature, and science, to an 
extent heretofore unknown. Moreover, these stations can be built at a most 
reasonable cost and operated very economically. 


Chairman Krravver. We have Mr. Harold Everett Fellows, presi- 
dent, National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, and 
we have Dr. Ralph Banay of Columbia University. 

tentlemen, it is 12 o’clock, and I apologize for scheduling you this 
morning and not getting to hear you. 

I wonder if it would be convenient if we would recess until 1 o’clock, 
and then come back at that time? 

Discussion off the record.) 
hairman Keravver. We will stand in recess until 1 o’clock. 


(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 1 o’clock p. m. of the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Krravver. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Our next witness is Mr. Harold Everett Fellows. 

Mr. Fellows is president of the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee is glad to have you here, Mr. Fellows. 

In our hearings on this subject, we want to get all angles and all 
sides of the problem, and we appreciate your cooperation in coming 
to testify. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD E. FELLOWS, PRESIDENT AND CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RADIO AND TELE- 
VISION BROADCASTERS, ACCOMPANIED BY EDWARD H. BRONSON, 
DIRECTOR OF TELEVISION CODE AFFAIRS, NARTB; AND THAD H. 
BROWN, VICE PRESIDENT FOR TELEVISION, NARTB 


Mr. Feiitows. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Keravuver. Will you identify the gentlemen with you? 

Mr. Fretiows. This is Mr. Thad Brown, vice president of the asso- 
ciation, in charge of television. 

Chairman Kerravuver. I do not think we understood you, sir. 

Mr. Fetrows. Mr. Thad Brown on my right is vice president of 
the association, in charge of television; and on my left is Mr. Edward 
Bronson, who is the director of all our television code affairs. 

Chairman Krrauver. Mr. Brown is vice president of the associa- 
tion in charge of television / 

Mr. Freiiows. Television; that is right. 

Chairman Keravuver. And Mr. Bronson ? 

Mr. Fe.xvows. He is director of television code affairs. 

Chairman Kerrauver. Director of television ¢ 

Mr. Fetiows. Of code affairs; in other words, the operation of the 
NARTB Code. 

Mr. Bronson will give testimony very shortly, and then Mr. Bron- 
son and Mr. Brown will assist me in helping to answer any questions 
you may have. 

Senator Wirry. I suggest that you lift up your voice; I have dif- 
ficulty hearing you. 

Mr. Frtiows. I find the accoustics are difficult here. There is dif- 
ficulty in hearing anywhere in the room. 

Senator Wier. Throw your voice out. 

Mr. Frtiows. Right. 

Chairman Keravver. This is an old historical room. 

Senator Witry. Webster had no trouble here. 

Chairman Kerauver. This room has had some historical debates. 

Mr. Fre.itows. Well, you certainly give us something to shoot at. 

Senator Wirry. Shoot at us; that is what we want. 

Chairman Kerravuver. Mr. Fellows, do you wish to further identify 
yourself before proceeding with your evidence and testimony, or 
do you-—— 


Mr. Fretiows. No, I think you have identified me properly for the 
purpose. 


Chairman Kerauver. How long have you been president of this 
association ? 
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Mr. Fetxows. I have been president of the association for the past 
4 years. 

I have been a broadcaster for better than a quarter of a century, 
xbout 27 years. 

Chairman Keravver. Did you succeed Justin Miller as president? 

Mr. Fetxrows. I did, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Keravuver. And you were a broadcaster before that time ? 

Mr. Fretxows. That is right. 

Chairman Kerravuver. Where? 

Mr. Fetxiows. In Boston. 

Chairman Kerauver. At what station ? 

Mr. Fetitows. WEER. 

Chairman Kerauver. Do you devote all of your time to the affairs 
of the NARTB? 

Mr. Fetrows. I do, sir. 

Chairman Kerrauver. How large an office and staff do you have 
here ? 

Mr. Frettows. We have here—our headquarters are here in Wash- 
ington, and we have personnel or a staff of 70. 

Chairman Kerauver. How is the association supported ? 

Mr. Fretiows. Supported by dues from the members of various 
radio and television stations and associated members, various members 
who sell equipment and supplies. 

Chairman Krravuver. Are all of the television stations members ? 

Mr. Fettows. Not all of them. 

Chairman Krerauver. How many of them are not ? 

Mr. Fetiows. There are about 60 percent of the television stations 
which are members of the association; all of the networks are mem- 
bers of the association. 

Chairman Kerauver. There are just three networks? 

Mr. Fetrows. That is right—four, I am sorry, sir. 

Chairman Keravver. Why don’t this other 40 percent belong? 
What is the problem 4 

Mr. Fe.iows. Some of them are not very old on the air. <A lot 
of them we have not been able to properly solicit. 

Some of them do not feel that it is necessary, do not feel that there 
is, perhaps, enough to be gained. They do not all see eye to eye on 
that. We are constantly increasing. 

Chairman Keravver. Do the dues depend upon the size of the 
station ? 

Mr. Fetiows. They do indeed; yes, sir. 

The dues are proportioned in accordance with the size of the station. 
The small stations pay the smaller amount. 

Chairman Krrauver. In your statement, do you go into how the 
association was formed, and its purposes ¢ 

Mr. Fretrows. The association is just over 30 years old; but I do 
not go into it in this testimony, Senator. 

Chairman Kerravver. What is the general purpose of the associa- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Fetiows. The general purpose of the association we have de- 
clared in policies which I can submit to you in great detail; but the 
general purpose of the association is to effect a unity for better broad- 

casting throughout the country, and it has been so since it started. 
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It is an attempt together to find the way to make better broad- 

casting and a better business under the free-enterprise system for 
broadcasting as we know it in America, which is quite unusual, which 
is to exchange ideas and information. 

It is to keep the members completely informed of the developments 
here and elsewhere, their obligations, their responsibilities. 

We meet throughout the country from time to time. We reduce 
ourselves to districts and regions where several of us go out into the 
field and have common meetings. 

Senator Witey. Is it a union of the stations or the corporations or 
of those who broadcast ? 

Mr. Fettows. The stations entirely. This is on the business and 
management side, Senator. 

Senator WILEY. It i is a union of those who have the license to broad- 
cast ? 

Mr. Fetiows. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Witry. Not the broadcasting chaps or women ? 

Mr. Fetiows. No. 

Senator Wier. O. K. 

Mr. Fetxiows. Not the talent; it is on the business and manage- 
ment, ownership side. 

Chairman Keravver. Do you get out a weekly or monthly publica- 
tion ? 

Mr. Fretitows. We get out several, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Krravuver. What is the nature of these? 

Mr. Fetiows. Informative, what is going on, what developments 
there are. 

Chairman Keravver. Just for the information of the committee, 
not to be printed in the record, but as an exhibit, will you file samples 
of the different kinds of publications you put out! 

Mr. Fritows. We will indeed, sir. 

Would you like for us to cover, for instance, a period of time, say, 
a month, so you would get an idea of what is contained and for how 
long a period of time? 

Chairman Keravver. Yes; file those you put out last month, dur- 
ing the month of March. 

Mr. Feitows Fine; during the month of March. 

Chairman Keravver. All right. 

Mr. Fellows, you may proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Fetiows. The National Association of Radio 

Chairman Ker “i ver. Do you have copies of your statement? 

Mr. Fetiows. I do indeed, sir, and I thought they had been given 
to you. 

Chairman Keravuver. Yes;heretheyare. Allright. 

Mr. Frtxows. The National Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters is a business association of the radio and television 
industry representing the majority of radio and television stations 
and all television networks, providing industry services of a wide 
variety, but not supplying program material either to stations or 
networks. 

In the interests of expedition and ready reference, I will cite the 

revious testimony on behalf of the NARTB upon this subject and 
Sales this continuing subcommittee. 
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Mr. Ralph Hardy, vice president for Government relations of the 
association, presented testimony and was subject to examination before 
this subcommittee on Saturday, June 5, 1954. 

At that time there was introduced into the record a copy of the 
television code and copies of other material relating to the industry’s 
effort to affirmatively combat juvenile delinquency. 

On October 20, 1954, 1 presented testimony and was subject to 
examination, along with Mr. Edward H. Bronson here, director of 
television code affairs, and Mr. Thad H. Brown, vice president for 
television of the association. My direct testimony related specifically 
to three matters: 

(1) The television code. 

(2) The positive effort of the association to develop television pro- 
graming that can assist various school and civic organizations in 
their attempts to reduce the incidence of juvenile delinquency. 

(3) A summary of plans for the future. 

To complete the historical record, representatives of the NARTB 
appeared in full and exhaustive hearings before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives, in its investigation of radio and television programs, the 
principal subject of which related to programing and the child 
audience. 

In these proceedings, held on Monday, September 15, and Tuesday, 
September 16, 1952, the testimony was presented by Mr. John Fetzer, 
chairman of the television code review board. Mr. Ralph W. Hardy; 
and Mr. Thad H. Brown, previously referenced; and myself. 

Commercial television broadcasting was initiated only 10 years 
ago, but I believe it safe to say that no other industry has so quickly 
and completely captured the attention, imagination, and interest of 
the American people. 

The television industry, charged with the tremendous responsibility 
for this medium in an attempt to guarantee that its forward path 
be the good path, adopted the television code March 1, 1952. 

In the previous testimony last year before this subcommittee we 
went into an exhaustive explanation of the code. Prior to that hear- 
ing we had also presented (in 1952) lengthy testimony, particularly 
in connection with the television code and the programing of radio 
and television stations, before a House subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


This subcommittee, pursuant to House Resolution 178, was author- 
ized to conduct a— 


full and complete investigation and study to determine the extent to which radio 
and television programs * * * contain immoral and otherwise offensive matter, 
or place improper emphasis on crime, violence, and corruption. 

Therefore, as I am sure you realize, we are distinctly aware of 
past and present congressional interest in the programing of radio 
and television stations. We are also aware of the overwhelming 
acceptance of television by the American people, as evidenced by their 
purchase and use of approximately 35 million receiving sets. 

This fact emphasizes to us the weighty responsibilities that are 
ours—responsibilities that are assumed with what we trust is a full 
realization of the impact of our actions. Television broadcasting sta- 
tions are fully cognizant of the fact that good programs attract large 
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audiences. They also know that bad programing in this free market 
place of ideas will rapidly toll the demise of any television station. 
Therefore, it is incumbent upon a station to learn the desires of its 
listeners, both present and potential, because it is the public preference 
which, in the final analysis, controls this industry, rather than any 
network, station, agency, or advertiser. 

In view of this fact, the industry, obviously, is as concerned about 
its acceptance in the home as any group possibly could be. We are 
gratified that its acceptance has been so widespread and enthusiastic. 

As we have indicated in our previous testimony, however, we are 
aware of the allegations that have been made against certain mystery 
and adventure programing. Only a few of these allegations have been 
to the effect that television is a major cause of juvenile delinquency, 
but there have been numerous comments to the effect that television 
may be a contributing factor. 

The NARTB has attempted to inform itself regarding opinions of 
the experts on this matter and has passed along its findings to the 
broadcasters to guide them in their programing ‘and to suggest ways 
in which they can combat juvenile delinquency in their own com- 
munities. 

For example, we learned several months ago that the youth bureau 
of the Detroit Police Department was probing deeply into the pos- 
sible causes of juvenile delinquency. We sent a member of our staff 
there to interview the officials and to write a report which was sent 
to all broadcasters and to many public opinion leaders around the 

country. 

In Detroit, television was found not to be a cause or stimulus of 
juvenile delinquency, but was found instead to be a useful measure in 
controlling it. Inspector Ralph Baker, chief of the youth bureau, 
said— 
the local television stations in Detroit have been exceedingly helpful in carrying 
programs which will tend to educate parents and children alike in social behavior 
that will minimize our task. 

Last October, Television magazine decided to check with some of 
the most respected psychiatrists of the American Phychiatric Asso- 
ciation to see if they felt that television was actually warping young 
minds. They found complete agreement that— 
there is no scientific body of facts in existence that could in any way prove that 
television is one of the causes of juvenile delinquency. 

Dr. Nathan Ackerman, psychiatrist specializing in children’s prob- 
lems, said that he does not believe that television is responsible for 
the increase in juvenile delinquency. “Television,” Dr. Ackerman 
stated, “merely reflects the values of our current social life.” 

Dr. Abraham Bernstein, Columbia University psychologist, said: 

I don’t see how television can be singled out as the factor causing the in- 
crease of juvenile delinquency. Maybe it was caused by the sensation of the war. 
There’s been an increase in automobiles too, but no one is blaming that on 
television * * * 

Parents magazine, a highly respected publicaation, recently carried 
an article entitled “Television and Our Children—The Experts Speak 
Up.” The article summarizes the replies to a questionnaire sent out 
by Dr. Robert M. Goldenson, assistant professor of psychology at 
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Hunter College, to child-behavior specialists in various parts of the 
country. 

In response to the question of whether television programs are 
responsible for juvenile delinquency, the great majority gave a flat 

“no.” The few who answered more or less : affirmatively qualifi ed their 
replies as “mere suspicions,” with “no definite proof.” 

The authorities whose answers comprise the Parents’ article are: 
Lauretta Bender, chief, children’s division, Bellevue Hospital, New 
York City; Clark W. Blackburn, general director, Family Service 
Association of Americ a, New York City; Gunnar Dybwad, director, 
Child Study Association of America, New York City; George Ed- 
wards, judge of probate, juvenile division, Detroit, Mich. ; Nelson 
Foote, professor of sociology, University of Chic ago; Lawrence K. 
and Mary Frank, authors of How To Help Your Child at School; 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass. : 
Frances L. Ig, Gessell Institute, New Haven, Conn. ; J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation; Alice V. Keliher, profes- 
sor of education, New York University; Paul Popenoe, director, 
American Institute of Family Relations, Los Aoaslen: William C. 
Menninger, the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans.: Herman 
Scheibler, superintendent. of schools, Indianapolis, Ind.; Benjamin 
Spock, Western Psychiatric Institute and Clinics , Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
George Stevenson, medical director, National Association for Mental 
Health; and Luther Woodward, New York State Department of 
Mental Hygiene. 

At this. oint, Mr. Chairman, with the approval of the committee, 
I would like to submit this article for inclusion in the record. 

Chairman Keravuver. How long is the article? 

Mr. Fetxows. It is not too long, sir. 

Chairman Krravver. Let it be marked “Exhibit No. 1” and printed 
in the record. 

Mr. Fetiows. Printed in the record ? 

Chairman Kerauver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fetiows. Thank you. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1,” and reads 
as follows :) 

EXHIBIT No. 1 


TELEVISION AND OuR CHILDREN—THE EXPERTS SPEAK UP 


Here is one of the most important articles we have ever published 
on TV and children. Eighteen prominent authorities from the fields 
of health, education, welfare answer the TV questions which are on 
every parent’s mind. Their statements add up to a concrete though 
flexible guide to help regulate your child’s TV viewing. 


(By Robert M. Goldenson, Ph. D., assistant professor of psychology, Hunter 
College) 


(The author bases this article on replies received from the questionnaire he 
sent to the following authorities: Lauretta Bender, chief, children’s division, 
Bellevue Hospital, New York City; Clark W. Blackburn, general director, Family 
Service Association of America, New York City; Gunnar Dybwad, director, 
Child Study Association of America, New York City; George Edwards, judge of 
probate, juvenile division, Detroit, Mich.; Nelson Foote, professor of sociology, 
University of Chicago; Lawrene K. and Mary Frank, authors of How To Help 
Your Child At School; Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Harvard Law School, Cam- 
bridge Mass.; Frances L. Ilg, Gesell Institute, New Haven, Conn.; J. Edgar 
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Hoover, director, Federal Bureau of Investigation; Alice V. Keliher, professor of 
education, New York University; Paul Popenoe, director, American Institute 
of Family Relations, Los Angeles; William C. Menninger, The Menninger Foun- 
dation, Topeka, Kans.; Herman Scheibler, superintendent of schools, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Benjamin Spock, Western Psychiatric Institute and Clinics, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; George Stevenson, medical director, National Association for Mental 
Health; Luther Woodward, New York State Department of Mental Hygiene. ) 

Not long ago I opened the door of my living room and almost stumbed over 
the shadowy figures of four youngsters grouped, wide-eyed and silent, around the 
television set. Suddenly one of them shouted, “It’s time for the fight! Here they 
go! Yippee!’ The other three screamed and clapped in delight as the villain 
and the marshal began to slug it out with murderous intent. The two powerful 
men rolled over and over, threw chairs at each other, landed resounding blows, 
and by the time the fight was over, the four youngsters were literally jumping 
up and down with excitement. 

Were these children—and thousands like them—little demons, taking delight in 
homicidal assault? Or was television debasing the taste and arousing—or in 
stilling—violent impulses in decent American children? 

In an effort to round up some definite opinions on these questions and several 
others that occurred to me, I drew up a brief questionnaire and sent it around to 
colleagues in various parts of the country. On my mailing list were a child 
psychiatrist at a leading hospital, the director of an important research project 
on juvenile delinquency, an executive of the Child Study Association of America, 
a pediatrician and author of a best seller on child care, the medical director of 
a national mental health organization, superintendent of schools, sociologists, 
psychologists, family life experts. 

The answers I received turned out to be so comprehensive and yet so concrete 
that they will, I believe, clear the television air and help all of us achieve a more 
level-headed and constructive approach to the medium. The following is a faith- 


ful presentation of these answers, made up almost entirely of quotations from the 
authorities. 


IN YOUR JUDGMENT, ARE TELEVISION PROGRAMS RESPONSIBLE FOR JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY ? 


The great majority answered “No.” Most typical were the following replies : 
No, the argument is the same as for comics, movies, radio—no evidence that de- 
linquent acts have been due to any of these alone. Delinquency is due to deep- 
seated conflicts, discrepancies, and deficiencies in the personality. Children are 
too complex to react directly and only to some one immediate stimulus such as a 
TV program” * * *. “Because of the complex interplay of numerous forces— 
largely those of parent-child emotional interrelations—I cannot say that tele- 
vision programs are responsible for juvenile delinquency” * * *. “No, although 
an occasional program may be provocative to an already disturbed, antisocially 
motivated youngster.” 

The few who answered more or less affirmatively qualified their replies as 
mere suspicions or impressions, with no definite proof. Says one, “I have no 
firsthand information, but I cannot see how continual presentation of patterns 
of crime and violence to impressionable younsters can fail to have a harmful 
influence.” 


ARE TELEVISION PROGRAMS RESPONSIBLE FOR EMOTIONAL UPSETS OR DISTURBANCES IN 
CHILDREN? IF SO, WHAT TYPES OR EXAMPLES? 


In general the respondents felt that some programs do provoke mild upsets; 
occasionally, too, deeper disturbances are brought to the surface in sensitive 
children, but their basic causes lie elsewhere. A psychiatrist for children writes: 
“In general, no. If a child has good and sufficient reasons for being emotionally 
upset, TV programs may precipitate an immediate reaction—increase anxiety, 
or lead to some open expression (not necessarily bad),”’ and a mental hygiene 
expert says, in similar vein, “not primarily responsible. An already anxious or 
fearful child may not be able to take some T'V portrayals and exposure may 
heighten his anxiety.” 

An educator separates older from younger children, writing, “for the very 
young, yes, I feel they do create emotional upsets. Loud noises, gun battles, 
strange photography all create an emotional disturbance,” while another expert 
reminds us that “other children, however, have seen the same programs without 
apparent disturbance,” and adds this suggestion: “Perhaps the positive approach 
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would be better—do programs of these types build emotional stability and social 
adjustment?” 


WHAT IS YOUR IDEA OF A GOOD PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN ? 


A typical recommendation was the following: “Programs designed for chil- 
dren with understanding of their growth and development, and which give, if 
possible, some opportunity to the child for participation—current affairs pro- 
grams for various age levels, adapted dramatic presentations, science, geog- 
raphy,” Other examples were programs of an educational nature, a circus 
variety, adventure stories with a good plot, and one for all ages. In one answer 
the point was made that children should watch any lively presentation of human 
problems within their range of experience or understanding, or programs dealing 
with facts of the physical world, or life in any form, facts or fantasy, that deal 
openly with the situation. In other words, they need not be limited to programs 
that are created specifically for child audiences. Children profit from any pro- 
grams that widen their horizon in a desirable way. 


rO WHAT KIND OF TV PROGRAMS SHOULD CHILDREN NOT BE EXPOSED? 


All authorities felt that though no one program is disturbing to all children, 
nevertheless it is best to steer them away from murder, horror, terror, from 
anything that appears to be unduly anxiety-producing, depressing, or deliberate 
propaganda of any sort,” from “destruction, torture, cataclysm, especially that 
involves children, with whom they readily identify themselves. <A child specia- 
list remarks: “Apart from crime and violence, there is a large proportion of 
mere triviality and trash. A little of this goes a long way, I feel.” Another 
adds, “neither should children be exposed to situations from which false sets of 
standards may be derived.” 


HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT WESTERN FILMS FOR CHILDREN’S TELEVISION FARE? 


Opinions here were also uniform. Although not always enthusiastic about 
westerns, the authorities generally found them acceptable. One correspondent 
writes: “See no harm in reasonable amount. Suspect the release value (release 
of hostility) exceeds their stimulation effect.”” In other words, the four young- 
sters mentioned at the beginning of this article were probably getting quite 
normal feelings of belligerence out of their systems in a healthy way. Another 
rates them as fairly innocuous for stable children. One answer puts the pro’s 
and con’s in this way, “some parents to whom I have talked feel there is too much 
gunplay and ruffian conduct; others point out that they are stereotyped to the 
point where the good always comes out ahead, that sex is played down and that 
the children do not get too excited about them because they know the hero will 
win.” 


HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT CRIME AND DETECTIVE PROGRAMS AS CHILDREN’S TELEVISION 
FARE ? 


On this question opinions were fairly scattered. Only one authority, a super- 
intendent of schools, said flatly, “I am definitely against these.’ A psychiatrist 
and a mental hygienist grouped them with westerns as “fairly innocuous for 
stable children” and “see no harm in reasonable amount,” while a specialist on 
juvenile delinquency cautiously remarks, “depends on the nature of the materials 
and on the age and type of children.” A family relations expert warns that it 
is very difficult not to make the criminal into the real hero of the piece—as John 
Milton did with Satan in Paradise Lost. Another psychiatrist discounts this 
point by remarking, “I marvel at how many of these programs children can view 
and digest without the anxiety which I may feel. They say to me, ‘don’t you 
know it’s just TV?” 

Nevertheless, judging by the general tenor of their responses, the great majority 
of these questioned would probably agree with this more extended statement: 
“From the reports of surveys which I have seen, I would say that too many 
children are seeing too many of them. Parents and teachers to whom I have 
talked would like to see them at least relegated to the later hours of the day, 
although it is not certain that even this would deter some children’s seeing 
them. Not too much progress is being made in getting hours changed, or in 
getting these programs off the air, either in television or in radio. Perhaps we 
need to get parents to give more supervision to the programs their children see.” 
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The head of the FBI puts it this way: “It is of course recognized that improp- 
erly and unintelligently prepared presentations on the radio and television which 
recognize no restraint in producing in young minds pictures of torture, fan- 
tastic acts of violence, and brutality may have a harmful effect on receptive young 
minds. However, we feel that programs that portray crime in its proper light 
and which, through educational means, awaken Americans to action have a 
proper place on the radio and television.” 


HOW CAN WE HELP CHILDREN DEVELOP GOOD VIEWING TASTE? 


Practically all put the responsibility on the shoulders of the parents. Says 
one, “so often parents blame the child for poor viewing taste, but actually most 
parents look to the TV set as an excellent babysitter. If they would watch the 
children’s programs and discuss the points with their children they would soon 
become more viewing conscious.” In the same general vein others write, “try 
to select programs carefully and discuss freely in the family cirele all the 
programs seen, pointing out why some are good, others not,” and “we can only 
hope to cultivate good taste in our children by developing good taste ourselves 
and helping our children to be sure to see the programs that are good programs. 
It's a teaching process, as anything about rearing children is. Parents can 
accomplish a lot by pointing out sequences of bad taste, by reacting themselves 
to elements of bad taste, by appreciating aloud or indirectly programs which are 
in good taste. We do this with clothing, manners and in other connections all 
the time. Why not in connection with television programs?” Note that this 
does not imply a close censorship that prevents the child from sampling many 
types of programs; for, as one expert put it, “children cannot be protected, in life, 
from exposure to unwholesome influences, but they can be taught how to recog- 
nize and deal with them when they are exposed.” 


WOULD YOU ADVOCATE LABELING OR PUBLICIZING CERTAIN PROGRAMS “FOR ADULTS 
OXLY”? 


“No,” said all but one. “This would only add to their lure for children; they 
have a great need to be adult” * * *; “children would watch them anyway or 
even more and those parents alert enough to forbid would forbid them anyway.” 
* * * Tt would only lead to secret evasion on the part of the children.” One 
respondent makes the further point that it would license in those programs 
labeled “adult” the elements of questionable merit which we do not want our 
children to see. 


WHAT EFFECT DO YOU BELIEVE TELEVISION IS HAVING ON CHILDREN’S SCHOOLWORK? 


As a whole, the authorities did not view with alarm the effect of television on 
schoolwork, but recognized good as well as bad effects. Even the head of a 
school system recognizes that television can be a great aid or a great hindrance. 
If the programs and time are supervised well, then I think TV can help the child’s 
outlook and work in and out of school. But if he is left to watch all programs 
then it can be a definite hindrance. A psychologist and father of three finds that 
TV adds considerable information on certain aspects of modern life. As to read- 
ing, there seem to be two views, both expressed by the same individual, “I assume 
that the predigestion of literary classics in the movies and TV programs may lead 
to superficiality in reading such classics. On the other hand, first-rate presenta- 
tions of Shakespearean films might well stimulate greater interest and motiva- 
tion to read the classics. Only carefully designed research can supply the 
answers.” 

But perhaps the fullest and most representative answer is the following: “I 
think it is difficult to generalize. Homework is suffering among some children 
who are watching television too many hours a day. On the other hand, some 
teachers report many pupils are doing better work in the classroom as a result 
of television which stimulates the children’s interest. Many thoughtful parents 
are saying their children are watching programs which give them a better gen- 
eral background for social adjustment and cultural development. * * * ‘There 
seems to be some indication that chilcren of higher ability are profiting from tele- 
vision, while those of lower intelligence are not. There seems to be some correla- 
tion, too, between parental supervision and greater benefits from televiewing.” 
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SHOULD PARENTS CONTROL THE AMOUNT OF TIME THE CHILD SPENDS ON TELEVISION ? 


A unanimous “Yes” to this question. Here are some typical comments: “Same 
rationale as limiting number of desserts and requiring reasonable number of 
hours of sleep.” ‘For same reasons the parents are accustomed to use in every 
other area of their children’s lives.” “In my opinion a certain amount of well- 
planned and constant discipline of children is highly desirable; and if parents 
properly explain the need of this to children it will do more good than harm.” 

The answer from the Child Study Association makes some particularly helpful 
points: “In those homes where the children seem to profit most from television, 
the family has worked out both the amount of time which the children normally 
watch television, the types of programs—in some instances, the specific pro- 
grams * * *. It would seem that a balanced life—school, active participation in 
recreative sports and activities, work in the home and homework—is desirable, 
and that parents should try to help their children achieve that balance.” 


HOW MUCH FREEDOM SHOULD CHILDREN BE ALLOWED IN CHOOSING THEIR OWN 
TELEVISION PROGRAMS ? 


Though advocating parental control over the time spent on television, most of 
the experts would give the children a good deal of leeway in the choice of pro- 
grams. This answer is fairly representative: “Compromise is necessary, with 
guidance from parents and exposure of children to a large amount of suitable 
adult material, which they are quite able to appreciate—just as the children of 
a century ago could enjoy Dickens as much as they now enjoy comic books.” 
Another put it this way: “As much freedom as possible, restricted only if there 
is evidence that the child is upset by some programs.” Note that these answers 
do not give the child complete license, excluding the parent from the picture: 
“Obviously parental control is necessary just as it is necessary for parents to 
teach children not to eat harmful foods,” says one; and “Parents should super- 
vise, especially for young (under 7). and for sensitive children,” says another. 

One answer, however, seems to present all aspects of the question of freedom: 
“In general, quite a lot of freedom shculd be given, in my opinion. This does 
not mean that I think children should be turned loose to a steady diet of crime 
programs, for example. But I think they should be permitted to sample a wide 
variety of programs and should be heiped to choose discriminatingly. If there 
is a limitation on the amount of time children may watch television, then they 
can be helped to choose wisely the programs to fit that time limit.” 

So there you have them: the thoughtful opinions of a varied group of profes- 
sional people, all of whom are making the study of children a lifelong concern. 
They are provocative, too, for what they do not say. Not one of them took the 
occasion to berate televisin, blaming it for many of the ills of society. Not one 
brushes it aside as unimportant or advocates keeping it out of the home. They 
realize that it is here to stay and recognize the rich resources and even richer 
potentialities of the medium. 

In pondering over these questions it occurred to me to reconstruct the pro- 
grams which my 11-year-old boy had seen during a single week—and I was 
amazed at the result. They included a film on the production of aluminum in 
Canada and another on lion hunting; a family comedy whose plot centered 
around the complicated preparations of a husband for a fishing trip—further 
complicated by his wife’s calculated interference; a daily “space” serial in which 
the operation of a rocket ship was accurately explained; 3 westerns, 1 of 
which dealt with rights of oil land, a second with a heartless confidence man who 
mulcts old people and a third (which I looked in on for a moment) contained 
some of the most beautiful scenery imaginable; a 1-hour variety show that in- 
cluded an excellent scene from an opera; a science program on the use of the 
sun’s energy as a source of power; several news programs, combining on-the-spot 
film with commentary; and a comedian who acted out that hilarious old slap- 
stick scene of the awkward painter who interrupts a lavish party to carry out 
his job. All in all, my boy had a week of good entertainment, exciting though 
vicarious adventure, information, artistic inspiration (I hope)—and got the sub- 
ject matter for a school essay from the program on the sun’s energy. A medium 
that can provide all this, and more, is not to be lightly dismissed. 

The replies to the questionnaire are more than scattered opinion. They add up 
to a concrete, though flexible, guide for the 20 million families who live with tele- 
vision. Put in very few words here is the advice these authorities offer parents: 

1. Encourage your child to explore many types of programs—but keep an eye 
on what he sees and what is available. Discuss this in the family. 
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2. If a child becomes overwrought by some programs, eliminate them for the 


time being at least—but don’t fail to see whether or not there might be a deeper 
cause for his reaction. 

5. Don’t merely limit the time spent on television—help the child plan his 
entire week so that he will have time for all kinds of activities. 

4. Discourage regular viewing of programs that might set false standards— 
= explain why they are undesirable. 

. Realize that children need children’s fare: thrills, action, sheer nonsense— 

wat that they also have an urge to grow and be like adults, and will appreciate 
many adult programs. 


6. Individually and through organizations, offer constructive suggestions to 
broadcasting stations and producers for better television programs. 

7. In general, use the same kind and amount of intelligent guidance with regard 
to television that you use in other spheres of your child’s life—and have faith in 
his ability to manage himself well. 

Mr. Frtiows. You may recall that two of these authorities, Dr. and 
Mrs. Sheldon Glueck, testified before your committee on November 
20, 1953; and in response to a question by Senator Hennings, Pro- 
fessor Glueck stated that television, movies, radio, and comic books 
are all social influences important to our entire culture, but that no 
one has, as yet, done any sound research as to their impact. He 
further stated that certainly television is a social influence—but one 
which is neither all good nor all bad. He said it was matter of how 
you use it and how you digest it. 

Another witness before your committee at that time was Dr. Edward 
W. Greenwood, child psychiatrist at the Menninger Clinic in Topeka. 
He pointed out that no one can authoritatively say that radio, tele- 
vision, or comic books create harmful effects upon children. He said 
he sometimes wished it were possible to blame juvenile delinquency 
on these media, since it would make the problem of correction so much 
simpler. 

I would also like to submit for the record several pertinent fact 
sheets which we have issued to broadcasters and public opinion leaders 
since the last time we appeared before this committee. 

I have one here dated March 1955, and it deals with children’s pro- 
graming. There is one dated December 1954, which deals with juve- 
nile responsibility ; ; one dated November 1954, which deals with educa 
tion; and one for October 1954, dealing with ‘commercial television as 
an instructor. 

I would like to submit those. 

Chairman Keravver. At this point—are the same ones we have? 

Mr. Fritows. These are the same ones, Mr. Chairman. They give 
you an indication of some of the information in which you are in- 
terested. You said you would like to see what we gave out during the 
last month. 

It would be much more comprehensive than this, but this is in the 
nature of some of the things we distributed. 

Chairman Keravuver. I think we might have these printed in the 
record, also. They are not very long. Let that be exhibit No. 2. 

Mr. Fetiows. Fine. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 2,” and read 
as follows:) 
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ExHIsit No. 2 


{Facts About TV, October 1954—The Television Information Committee of the National 
Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, Washington, D. C 


EDUCATION : COMMERCIAL TELEVISION AS AN INSTRUCTOR 


For fund solicitors: In the Nation’s Capital, the Community Chest is employ- 
ing television to train its door-to-door volunteer fund solicitors. Before dis- 
iributing campaign supplies, more than 400 team captains invited workers to 
their homes to witness a television playlet in which the volunteer worker met 
xnd handled three types of Community Chest presentations. The programs were 
broadcast simultaneously over WTOP-TV and WMAL-TV, Washington. In a 
half-hour, television exposed thousands of workers to a training course which 
might well have consumed months in any other fashion. 

For history teachers: October’s issue of the Civic Leader (teacher’s edition 
of the American Observer) contains a listing of nationally televised programs 
which can be employed as “homework assignments” and teaching aids by in- 
structors in current history. Listed are NBC’s American Forum, American 
Inventory, Camel News Caravan, Hall of Fame, Meet the Press, Youth Wants 
To Know; CBS’s Television News, Chronoscope, See It Now, You Are There, 
Youth Takes A Stand; Dumont’s Author Meets the Critics, Meet Your Congress, 
Youth Forum; ABC’s Answer for Americans, At Issue, Cavalcade of America, 
Junior Press Conference, Open Hearing. 

Says the article: “Television can be a powerful motivating instrument in the 
current history program. With the help of a few pointed questions (pupils) 
can be taught to look at a given telecast with critical eyes. And, thus motivated, 
they should be interested in analyzing and interpreting what they saw and heard 
on the TV screen. The analysis and interpreation must be done in the classroom. 
There, in free discussion based on factual information, we learn why certain 
events are taking place, what alternative courses of action are open to us, and 
what, if anything, we can do to solve our problems.” 

For mail users: It isn’t only philatelists who can learn more about the stamp 
world from the ABC network’s new series of half-hour dramatizations from the 
Post Office Department files (Thursday, 8 p. m., e. s. t.). Postmaster General 
Arthur Summerfield, who introduced the series on the air, sees the entertaining 
instruction as valuable to all users of the mails—both in protecting against losses 
of money and materials and in finding new and economical ways in which the 
postal service can be employed. 





[Facts About T¥, November 1954] 
A SEARCHING LOOK PAyYs EDUCATIONAL DIVIDENDS 


An examination of the log listings of a local television station—no matter how 
exhaustive—does not often give a true reflection of the location station’s—educa- 
tional contributions to the community. 

A Milwaukee, Wis., viewer—for example—might have set out 6 months ago 
to make a study of the educational features offered on Station WTMJ; and, he 
might well have pursued a method of noting, in newspaper listings, those pro- 
grams which “seemed to be” educational in character and then watching them 
as a check. 

But, had this been the “way of doing it,’ chances are that the researcher would 
have completely overlooked—‘Man Next Door: Bob Heiss,’ “Ask Esther Hotton,” 
“Woman’s World’—all of which are daytime “master of ceremony” shows, varied 
in their nature. 

Yet, in those same 6 months, here is a partial list of the educational fare 
worked into these three shows: 

Historical: Feature of Lincoln-Douglas debates ; review of book on Civil War; 
dramatization of origin of Labor Day; life story of Will Rogers; feature on de- 
velopment of American prairies ; Wisconsin historical review. 

Gardening: Film tour of flower show; how to grow geraniums, philodendron ; 
park commission demonstration on bulb planting; how to protect roses; advice 
on fall work in yard and garden; demonstration of various arrangements of cut 
flowers ; how to raise house plants. 

Dramatics: Playlets by amateur groups; description of little theater move- 
ment in America. 
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Arts and crafts: Ideas for making Christmas gifts; demonstration of pottery 
making; telecast of sidewalk arts and crafts show; exhibits from amateur art 
show ; State fair crafts demonstration; demonstration by sculptor. 

Hobbies: Feature on sports cars and how to use them; interview on model 
aviation; talk on hiking and exploring by YMCA official ; interview with collector 
of diamonds ; hobby show and demonstration. 

Geography: Demonstration of Hawaiian culture by local Hawaiian-American 
club; illustrated travel talks on Europe, Haiti, India, British Honduras, Scot- 
land, Japan, Nigeria, Thailand, Switzerland, Canada, Alaska, Iraq; interview 
with young American tourists just back from Sweden; interview with United 
States counsel general in Western Germany ; feature on youth of various nations. 

Homemaking: Hints on interior decoration; interview with soap company 
official on handling of laundry; demonstrations of new methods in needlework ; 
showing of new appliances for the home; demonstration on proper use of wash- 
ing machines; talk on household budgeting; discussion of functional and esthet- 
ic aspects of exterior house planning; coloreast on use of color in the home. 

Health: Series of public health hints; interview with pediatrician; film on 
health clinies; talk and demonstration on nutrition; film on care and treatment 
of infantile paralysis. 

Industry: Film on American transportation; look inside business management 
of a State fair; talk on the paper business; interview with a nylon industry 
official; how a research institute operates; camera tour of apothecary shop; 
demonstration of ice cream manufacturing; feature on electroplating. 

Professions: Interview with members of American Institute of Architects; 
panel of lawyers from local bar association answering questions of viewers; 
interview with Texas jurist ; feature on nurses. 

Religion: Book review of God’s Wonderful World for children; interview 
with retired Lutheran minister and philosopher ; feature on the Anglican church ; 
camera report on National Liturgical Conference. 

Agriculture: Interview with county home agent; feature on making of cheese ; 
interview with livestock farmer; feature on uses of dry milk; feature on rabbit 
farming; demonstration on growing of Indian wild rice; feature on mushroom 
raising; horticulture show. 

3ehavior: Instructions in the art of human relations; recreation ideas for 
Halloween; interview on social etiquette and manners; demonstration of cour- 
teous telephone techniques by a consultant to the phone company. 

Government : Clubwomen’s panel on International Children’s Emergency Fund ; 
analysis of recent changes in the Social Security Act; demonstrations and in- 
structions on registration and voting: feature on youth aid bureau of police 
department; interview with city alderman; interview of maintenance of roads 
with State highway official; interview with State Department official. 

Music: Instruction in music appreciation; selections by local choral group. 

Literature: Book review on biography; demonstration of effective letter 
writing by library staff members; stories for children; talk on writing of poetry ; 
introduction to great classics. 

Science: Interview with University of Wisconsin instructor in anthropology ; 
talk on insects by museum biologist; interview with geologist; interview with 
physicist; program honoring jubilee of light by State utilities association; 
feature on distillation. 

Schooling: Feature on how to get children ready for school; demonstration 
of how to improve speed of reading; panel discussion on problems of the local 
schools; introduction to adult education classes in the vicinity; telecast of 
activities at a private school. 

Charity: Interview with Volunteers of America official; demonstration of need 
for and handling of overseas CARE packages. 

Pets: Interview on birds with president of local Audubon Society; ideas on 
locating lost dogs; instruction in building and maintaining a home aquarium; 
demonstration on care and training of dogs by Humane Society. 

National Defense: Demonstration of home methods of civil defense; films 
on activities of Armed Forces stationed in area; demonstration by members 
of Army Signal Corps; interview with senior United States Marine officer in 
Wisconsin; feature on Air Force Reserve; award of Bronze Star to Milwaukee 
veteran who resisted Communist indoctrination; film on the Marines; interview 
with commandant of Wisconsin Military District. 

Miscellaneous: Demonstration of Travelers’ Aid Society services and how 
to employ them; introduction to new electrical fixtures and hardware for home 
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use; showing of sketches of upcoming Paris fashions ; demonstrations of various 
types of hair styling; interview with Grand Knight of Knights of Columbus. 

In other words—at least 131 separate educational features worked into 3 
entertainment programs over the 6-month period. 

This case example suggests the desirability of the television station issuing 
to thought leaders in the community—as WTMJ-TV does—a weekly direct mail 
listing of educational inserts in local programs. 

It also suggests the wisdom of educators and parenis checking with the 
station—and through on the air observance—to gain awareness of inserts which 
can be employed for classroom and fireside training and discussion. And, pos- 
sibly, for certain homework assignments. 


[Facts About TV, December 1954] 
JUVENILE RESPONSIBILITY AND BROADCASTING: DETROIT 


The Youth Bureau of the Detroit Police Department approaches juvenile 
delinquency with an understanding attitude. It is even more interested in the 
correction required by full appreciation of the problem than it is in the punish- 
ment required by law. 

Because of this attitude, the youth bureau probes deeply into the possible 
‘causes of juvenile delinquency, and possible measures that will tend to curb it. 

Television has not been found to be a cause or stimulus. Television has been 
found to be a useful measure in control. 

According to Inspector Ralph Baker, chief of the youth bureau: “In all the 
juvenile offenders whom we have talked to as they are brought into the detention 
home, there has only been an occasional mention of TV. On the other hand, the 
local television stations in Detroit have been exceedingly helpful in carrying 
programs which will tend to educate parents and children alike in social behavior 
that will minimize our task. The less arrests we have to make, the better we 
like it.” 

WHAT POLICE EXPERIENCE SHOWS 


A 16-year-old holdup man—who robbed a doctor in his car—is one of the few 
who said he got the idea from a detective show on television. On further ques- 
tioning, however, the boy admitted that he “probably would have committed 
some sort of crime anyway.” 

He thought that “the television program made the crime look easy, even though 
the villains were caught.” 

Two other boys were questioned. One had stolen a watch from a home; an- 
other had committed a sexual offense. They both had television receivers in 
their homes. Neither felt that television had anything to do with the situation. 

“This 1-in-3 ratio over a half-day period is not typical,” according to Inspector 
Baker. The holdup boy was brought to the inspector's office because he was the 
first juvenile offender in a long time to have mentioned television at all. 

Lt. Francis Davey of the youth bureau believes that television has decreased 
juvenile delinquency by “keeping kids closer to home and off the streets at night.” 
This is in spite of the fact that the frequency of juvenile offenses has been climb- 
ing in Detroit for several years. 

The lieutenant’s reasoning is as follows: “There has been a tremendous in- 
crease in juvenile population which has not been matched by a corresponding 
increase in social and corrective facilities for them. Naturally, there has been 
an increase in juvenile delinquency, but it has not been as large an increase as 
would have been experienced had not television provided a new reason for chil- 
dren sticking close to home and sharing experiences with their parents.” 

The chief factors causing juvenile delinquency in Lieutenant Davey’s opinion 
are: too many working mothers, broken homes, and adult circumvention of cer- 
tain laws by organizing into pressure groups which leads children to discover 
that they may be successful in circumventing laws by organizing into gangs. 

Patrolman Allen Hartz of the 15th precinct seconds this opinion. He finds only 
a rare mention of TV in all the arrests he makes. 

“Television is a very minor factor in juvenile delinquency—if a factor at all,” 
according to Harlan Ringelberg, assistant chief probation officer of the Wayne 
County Juvenile Court. “As a matter of fact, parents of children on probation 
are encouraged to devote attention to certain TV programs, The difficulty comes 
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in getting them to watch enough of the TV fare which educates, informs, and 
inspires.” 

“Television needs a drama that will train parents in their responsibilities and 
still be as compelling as the ordinary family comedy or detective script,” says 
Eugene Moran, Negro probation officer who handles an area where the incidence 
of juvenile delinquency is prevalent. ‘Television stations and networks put on 
good instruction,” he says, “but the audience is largely composed of those adults 
who do not need the training.” 


RECOM MENDATIONS FOR PARENTS AND BROADCASTERS 


Carelessness of parents in knowing whom their children are associating with. 
in knowing where they are at night, in inspecting the places which they frequent, 
in enforcing a curfew when they must be home—these are the factors which 
worry Mr. Moran the most. He also finds that too many churches in his area 
do not provide any sort of community and recreational activities for children 
in the congregation, and that too many ministers are not in a position to counsel 
their people because they are engaged in a commercial job during the week 
between Sabbaths. 

“If television has any effect on juvenile dissatisfaction,’ Mr. Moran says, “‘it 
is only in presenting so many admirable and personable characters with which 
the child does not feel that his own parents measure up. 7 

The Detroit Youth Bureau is scientific in its approach—so much so that the 
Columbia Broadcasting System h: 1S selected it for a sequence on its cultural tele- 
vision series entitled “The Search.” Dr. William Wattenberg, professor of edu- 
cational psychology at Wayne University, consults with the officials of the youth 
bureau regularly and examines many of the offenders brought into the detention 
home. 

Some months ago, Dr. Wattenberg suspected that there might be some link 
between the television programs juveniles watched and their tendency to be 
delinquent. He conducted a study. The results showed that the favorite pro 
gram of delinquents and nondelinquents was the same one—-I Love Lucy. 

Although none of Dr. Wattenberg’s findings have disclosed any link between 
television and delinquency, it is his opinion that producers of television detec- 
tive, mystery, and western shows are best advised to be extremely cautious about 
showing any reenactments of crimes in detail. 


YOUTH PROGRAMING BY DETROIT TV STATIONS 


The positive contribution of Detroit broadcasting stations to the problem with 
which the youth bureau deals is cited as follows: 

WW4J-TV has recently launched a 15-week series from the University of Michi- 
gan entitled “The Teenager’’—a study of adolescent behavior. This is a course 
in which the instructor is Dr. William C. Morse, associate professor of educa- 
tional psychology and director of the university’s gresh air camp. It involves 
discussion of questions of special interest in the area of adolescence and dra- 
matizes situations which teach through example. 

For instance, in one of the sequences, a sympathetic mother tries to help her 
teen-age daughter, who finds it difficult to talk to boys on the telephone. Topics 
covered by the series are as follows: 

What Is A Teen-ager? 
Manners and Mores 
Psychological Implications of Physical Changes 
Adjustment to Personal and Social Problems 
The Adolescent in the Family 
The Adolescent in School 
The Adolescent in Group Activity 
Sex and Adolescence 
9. Dating Habits 
10. Delinquency and What To Do About It 
11. Normal and Abnormal Behavior 
12. Getting Ready for Adulthood. 

WW4J-TV’s Traffic Court frequently devotes some of its cases to the youth 
driving problem. The program provides actual reenactments of cases appearing 
hefore the court. The telecast is presided over by Detroit Traffic Judge John B. 
Watts, and has been officially endorsed by the Traffic Safety Association and the 
Michigan Bar Association. 
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To orient viewers with recreational facilities available in the city, WWJ-TV 
inserts material on parks and playgrounds in its weekly series of films entitled 
“City Affairs.” 

At WXYZ-TV, half of a 2-hour Saturday program (known as Ed McKenzie’s 
Saturday Party) is devoted to teen-age talent contests cosponsored by the De- 
troit Parks and Recreation Commission and the Detroit Public Schools. Master 
of Ceremonies McKenzie has been awarded a plaque in recognition for his 
work in combating juvenile delinquency and effecting racial understanding. 

A weekly quiz show known as Headline Hunters is telecast on WXYZ-TV in 
cooperation with public and parochial schools. The purpose of this program is 
to stimulate interest of youth in world, national, and local affairs. 

Guests from the Detroit Police Department appear weekly on WXYZ’s Heart 
of Detroit telecast to demonstrate police equipment, show the work of the 
patrolmen, and deliver advice on law observance and safety. 

Children from the United Foundation sponsored agencies appear on Dinner 
Theater, a daily TV show. They eat a meal on camera and demonstrate the 
activities and services of their agency. During Girl Scout Week, a baking con- 
test for girls is conducted on camera by the station. 

Off-camera activities of WXYZ are numerous. Talent is made available for 
teen-age functions, PTA meetings, and school assemblies. Executive directors 
of the station teach television classes at Wayne and Detroit Universities and 
appear as guest speakers at high-school meetings. Each year, the station serves 
as the publicity unit for the city’s Junior Achievement program. WXYZ’s 
public-service director represents the station at all meetings of Detroit youth 
and social agencies. 

RADIO'S INFLUENCE ALSO EMPLOYED 


soth of the above stations also tie their radio facilities into the program. 

WWJ radio has long cooperated with the public schools in presenting 2 weekly 
programs written, directed, and produced by students. Frequently these pro- 
grams inspire good conduct and general behavior. 

Weekly radio time is devoted to a Boy Scouts’ report. 


Youth concerts by 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra are broadcast. In 


association with Junior 
Achievement, the radio station has carried a series of 13 programs entitled 
“Careers Unlimited,” with the general theme: 


“Busy hands do not get into 
trouble.” 


In cooperation with the National Broadcasting Co., WWJ radio is making a 
number of tape recordings by inmates at Jackson Prison on the general theme— 
“Crime doesn’t pay”—which are being used by NBC as spot announcements and 
inserts in documentaries on the entire network. 

On a year-round basis, WXYZ radio produces a weekly show entitled “Sand- 
lotters,” in cooperation with the Detroit Traffic Safety Department. The show 
includes sports stories, sports news, and traffic safety messages from Judge 
Watts of traffic court. 

The School Music Hour, radioed by WNYZ, combines entertainment value 
with information designed to interest more teen-agers in activities sponsored by 
schools. Local high schools are featured on a rotating basis. 


MORE CONTRIBUTIONS BY CAMERA 


Station WJBK-TV has assigned Production Manager Glenn Boundy, Jr., to 
be a member of the Detroit Mayor’s Youth Committee; and its Public Service 
Director Kenneth Boehmer as an officer in the Businessmen’s Youth Club. Other 
members of the staff are active in instructing evening classes at local universities. 

On Sundays, WJBK-TV carries a number of programs helpful to teen-agers 
and their parents. Appointment With Age, which is devoted to problems of re- 
tired life, places particular emphasis on youthful respect toward older folks. 
Each Sunday noon, the University of Detroit telecasts a half-hour feature in 
which problems of the youngsters are discussed by leading educators and stu- 
dents. Two additions of The Christophers film series are shown: and This Is 
the Life, another religious family feature, is televised. 

Michigan State College presents a program for teen-agers and parents over 
WJBK-TV each Saturday at 9:45 a.m. Wayne University has a similar pro- 
¢ram—also on Saturday morning. 
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[Facts About TV, March 1955] 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAMING 


A recent study reveals that parents and children watch and enjoy many of 
the same programs and that we make a mistake when we think of television’s 
influence on children only in terms of so-called children’s programs. The results 
of this study are quite significant for they show that (1) the family is drawn 
together by this common ground, watching and discussing programs as a group; 
(2) the tastes of children may be somewhat higher than hitherto believed ; and 
(3) the vocabulary and intellectual curiosity of children develop faster and they 
turn to books, music, ete. to satisfy this interest that is piqued by TV. 

It may be weil to remind ourselves of something we’ve always suspected ; 
namely, that children are part of the family and that TV shows labeled “family” 
are for them too. Our occasional forgetfulness may be forgiven on the grounds 
that many programs are called “children’s programs,” perhaps justly so because 
they have few if any adult viewers. This tends to mislead many critics of “chil- 
dren’s programs,” whose comment often lead us to conclude that they them- 
selves may not be getting the full picture even if the children are. 

The New York Herald Tribune education department recently completed a 
survey of television tastes of 1,200 school children. In an article, “Kids Aren’t 
Kids When it Comes to TV,” Nancy Moltke-Hansen finds that “The kids don’t 
like programs designed for them as much as programs designed for their 
parents. Their favorite show is I Love Lucy. Next on the list comes Topper, 
then Disneyland and Superman. No more than 40 percent of the children’s 
favorites are actual children’s programs. For the rest their votes cover the 
range of adult shows—from You Are There and Hall of Fame, through Dragnet, 
The Big Show, and Medic, to Jackie Gleason, Life With Riley, and Beat the 
Clock.” 

Miss Moltke-Hansen finds the term “children” ambiguous in classifying pro- 
zrams, because many “children’s shows” are slanted toward kids from 3 to 7 
years old while their older brothers and sisters of 8 and 9 go for Roy Rogers 
and Disneyland. At 13, however, they want Dragnet and the above-mentioned 
popular comedies. 

In quizzing several TV network executives on their opinions as to who was 
viewing what, it was found that they were generally unaware of the extent to 
which children watched the situation comedies and other shows designed for 
older people. 

The adult mind, properly typified by network executives, community leaders, 
and parents themselves, is not to be blamed for its incomplete understanding of 
children’s pleasures and motivations. It is hard to recall one’s own specific 
reaction to children situations; nevertheless, children have their own valid rea- 
sons for their likes and dislikes. 

For example, one little girl in the grade said she liked Mr. Peepers because 
“my mother and father like it too and so do our next door neighbors,” demon- 
strating a need to feel at one with the other members of her social group. 
Children feel cozy and grown up when they share laughter with their parents and 
their parents’ friends, the study found. 

Topper offers the fascination of ghosts that you can’t see, My Little Margie 
presents the appealing spectacle of someone else getting into trouble in a comi- 
cal way, Mama is “such a sweet program—when you watch it you can laugh 
at some things and feel sad at others.” These are the reactions of children in 
the third, fourth, and fifth grades. 

Children apparently like to feel they are learning while being amused and they 
don’t insist on happy endings. Medic’s attraction is that it tells about hospitals; 
it’s a true story and the person doesn’t always live. On the Carousel tells very 
interesting things like how they make shoes. You Are There is a favorite be- 
cause it gives historic facts and legends from many countries and shows the 
details of famous historical events. 

What do these findings mean? For one thing, they show that the tastes and 
preferences of children-may be somewhat higher than hitherto believed. It tells 
sponsors that much of their audience consists of youngsters, toward whom a 
programmatic as well as an advertising eye must be at least partially cocked. 

But much more than this is suggested. 

Children enjoy, through television, the same entertainment as their parents, 
thus creating a common ground for the whole family that is the very basis of a 
healthy society. Family life becomes more than a mere peaceful coexistence. 
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There are things to talk about, to compare with one another, te explain and to 
have explained. Stimulus and ferment, cultural curiosity, a parent-child inter- 
change of feelings and ideas are created during the common leisure of both 
‘parents and their children—something of as much cultural validity as the 
father’s playing baseball with his son or the mother’s teaching her daughter how 
to cook and keep house. For TV creates ideas—the “how to do it” of the mind— 
as much as techniques—how to bake a cake, improve your golf, ete. 

A case in point is the opportunity for children to ask “‘why’?’ when presented 
with a TV situation. Here the parent performs his role as teacher and guide. 
In company with a 5-year-old, a 77-year-old, and a 10-year-old, Dr. Willard Abra- 
ham, professor of education at Arizona State College, watched a television pro- 
gram, taking note of some of the words used in the script. They were: “Chapter, 
laboratory, surrounded, extinguished, devise, venture, instrument, audience, cere- 
mony, domain, universe, influence, circuit, disappear, destination, expedition, 
desolate, inspection, squadron, adventure, crater, short wave.” 

After the program was over, Dr. Abraham talked it over with his young friends 
and was surprised to discoved that they had understood it. He concluded that 
“their vocabulary had grown through hearing the words used often in correct 
ways.” So he writes in the March issue of Family Circle magazine. 

In considering the relationship between TV-watching and book-reading Dr. 
Abraham asserts that television is more an aid to reading than a hinderer of it, 
because it builds young vocabularies and stimulates curiosity on matters of detail 
that are suggested on TV but which cannot be presented as fully as in a book. 

This thinking is strongly seconded by Commissioner John C. Doerfer of the 
Federal Communications Commission, the Government body whose responsibility 
it is to license radio and television and observe how well the public interest is 
served. 

Speaking in San Francisco recently, Mr. Doerfer declared, “The head librarian 
of a large metropotitan city recently was quoted as saying that ‘TV is tending 
to become more of an ally than a competitor. When the people closely asso- 
ciated with these manifestations of the cultural growth of the American people 
publicly testify that broadcasting is no longer considered a competitor but an 
ally, it bears an imprint of more reliability than the subjective appraisals of 
broadcast programs by casual observers.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Doerfer pointed out, the audience for concert music rose 
from 3,680,000 to 4,203,000 last year, the sale of musical instruments shows a big 
rise, and the number of children studying music has greatly increased. He 
quoted the dean of a conservatory of music and a director of choral music to the 
effect that a child seeing one of his own contemporaries give an outstanding 
recital on TV makes the youngster want to learn music himself. 

Where but on television, he asked, could so many young people watch Yehudi 
Menuhin play the violin and take time to discuss what he was doing and why 
he enjoyed it so much. This he did on a recent Omnibus program one Sunday 
afternoon recently when millions of children and their parents were watching 
TV. 

Mr. Fettows. In addition to these positive comments, the NARTB 
also attempts to keep the industry fully informed of criticism through 
the issuance of regular reports. 

The members of the television industry recognize that they, as do 
all of us, have an affirmative obligation to contribute to the public 
welfare of this country and its citizens. At our previous appearance 
before the subcommittee we outlined various steps which the National 
Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters contemplated tak- 
ing in order to help serve the public interest in television programing. 

Among these were a broadening of the monitoring of television sta- 
tions by the television code affairs staff. The subcommittee was 
informed of our plans to employ a professional research organization 
to expand the amount of actual monitoring of television programing 
in various areas. ; ; ; 

We also indicated plans for a pilot study to determine public atti- 
tudes toward television programing. We informed the subcommittee 
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of our plans to enlarge the staff of the television code affairs depart- 
ment. 

All of these plans have been activated and, at the same time, we have 
continued our activity in providing stations with all information 
coming to our attention in regard to suggestions for advancing the 
fight against juvenile delinquency in their respective communities. 
We have found the television broadcasters anxious to do their part 
in cooperating with any soundly organized campaign to reduce 
delinquency. 

As I said before, I have accompanying me today Mr. Bronson and 
Mr. Brown, whom I introduced earlier. 

Mr. Brown and Mr. Bronson will be here with me if you want 
to ask various questions, after Mr. Bronson has given his side of the 
picture here, directly reporting on the code operation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kerauver. I think the best way to proceed is to allow 
Mr. Bronson to make a statement now. 

Mr. Bronson. May I proceed, Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Kerauver. Yes, you may proceed. 

Mr. Bronson. I have already been identified, so I will not repeat 
the opening paragraph. 

I am deeply appreciative of the opportunity to appear before this 
committee and present to you the activities and progress of the tele- 
vision code since we reported to this committee on October 20 of 
last year. Already Mr. Fellows has reviewed much of the code 
board’s administration to that date, so I shall confine this report to 
activities expanded and instituted since that time. 

A most important part of this activity is that of monitoring 
television programing and advertising. This activity conducted by 
the code board staff of NARTB falls into two categories. First, 
is the review of television network organizations and the second is 
that of the schedules offered by local stations in individual cities 
across the country. 

It should be noted at the outset, by way of review, that this moni- 
toring project is conducted among code subscribing stations and net- 
works only and is purely for the information and guidance of the 
code review board and the individual station or network to which 
such monitoring may relate. 

Network monitoring, for the most part, is conducted by three of 
the four code board staff members working at NARTB he: adquarters 
here in Washington and by four auxiliary monitors operating under 
the direct supervision of the director of television code affairs and 
his assistant, Mr. Charles S. Cady. 

Our current schedule of network monitoring provides reports on 
upproximately 260 hours of programing each month. This is an in- 
crease of 300 percent over the figure reported to this committee last 
October. 

The second category, that of loca] station review, provides monthly 
reports on approximately 280 hours of programing and covers an 
average of 24 stations a month. It might be interesting to note here 
that in our last report we recorded 231 stations as subscribers to the 
television code. ‘There are now 245 as well as all four of the national] 
television networks. 
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For this second category of monitoring, the code review board, 
through NARTB, retains a nationally known.and recognized research 
firm with monitoring facilities in over 200 cities to do the actual 
monitoring. This , incidentally, i is an increase of more than 500 percent 
over the same activity 5 months ago. 

Mr. Fellows testified last October that our monitoring activity had 
been largely exploratory to that time. While we now have in opera- 
tion a full scale monitoring service, the results of which are retained 
in confidence by the code review board and reported only to the indi- 
vidual code subscriber concerned, we are continuing to explore new 
methods and techniques and to widen the scope of reported coverage. 

A special monitoring program is now being conducted relating to 
children’s programing “and cover ing 22 st: itions in 9 cities. Because 
much of the information to be reported i in this survey is of a subjective 
nature, particular care was taken in the preparation of the survey 
forms and the accompanying instruction and, in some instances, dupli- 

cate monitors were assigned. to each time period to be covered. 

[ have reported the for egoing in some detail to demonstrate that our 
monitoring is expanding in 2 areas, both qui intity and quality. 

Coincident with this I should like to point out that the code board 
staff at NARTB has been enlarged to 4 full-time persons working on 
the affairs of the code board and their administration. 

Also, plans are provided for additional staff personnel when, and, 
as they are needed to provide for the code board's expanding activity. 
With regard to monitoring, however, the most significant growth is 
not in the number of full time staff personnel, but is a result of retain- 
ing a national research firm to assist in this work and thus adding 
the services of more than 600 trained monitors in over 200 cities 
throughout the United States. 

One phase of television programing that seems to have caused some 
interest in the past, was that of film product available to television 
and its relationship to the code. Tam sure the committee will be 
interested in knowing that the code board staff has contacted nearly 
140 producers and distributors of film for use on television. This is 
but a part of a continuing and widening educational program to 
acquaint producers and distributors with the code, the activity of the 
code review board and the need for care in development of the product 
they offer to code subscribers. 

Personal visits by the director of television code affairs and his 
assistant, have been instituted and will be continued. Through these 
activities, we feel the producers and distributors of film are more con- 
scious of the need for code conformance in the preparation and presen- 
tation of their product. 

A corollary activity in the film picture is stepped up assistance to 
the individual code subscriber upon the part of the code board and 
the code board staff. After careful study, a recommended clause for 
use in film contracts by code subscribers was sent out to all subscribers 
from the code review board. This clause reads: 

Station - - is a subscriber to the NARTB television code, and reserves 
the right to alter or to reject a film, in accordance with the appropriate provisions 
of this contract, if, in the opinion of the station, said film is contrary to the code. 

Not only was this language furnished to the code subscribers, but 
an imprinted hand stamp containing this language was sent to each 
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subscriber. Each subscriber may use this at his own option in the 
course of contracting for film to be presented over his television 
facilities. 

A concluding note should cover the pilot study of viewer attitudes 
the television code review board had in the field at the time we 
appeared before the Senate subcommittee investigating juvenile de- 
linquency last October. 

I wish to point out that this survey was just what its name im- 
plies—a pilot study. It was conducted by a nationally known and 
accepted survey firm long active in broadcast survey work for 
the guidance and information of the code review board and staif 
to determine what might be done along similar lines and in greater 
detail in the future. This pilot study now is being reviewed by a 
subcommittee of the code review board for this purpose. 

The foregoing statement has been an effort to detail for you some of 
the expanding activity of the television code review board and the 
NARTB staff assigned to carry out the policies of that board. As you 
know, this is a program of industry voluntary self-regulation. It 
improves and widens in an evolutionary manner and seldom is dra- 
matic. The suggestions and criticisms of this committee, as well as 
those of responsible organizations and of the general viewing public 
always are welcome and have proved to be most helpful. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to make this report and 
for your courteous attention. 

Chairman Keravuver. Thank you very much, Mr. Fellows and Mr. 
Bronson. 

As I understand it, Mr. Bronson, you are the chairman of the code 
board? 

Mr. Bronson. No, sir. I am a member of the NARTB staff. The 
chairman of the code review board is Mr. John A. Fetzer, a station 
owner and operator. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Fetzer? 

Mr. Fetiows. F-e-t-z-e-r. 

Chairman Kerauver. Where is Mr. Fetzer; where does he live? 

Mr. Bronson. He is located in western Michigan, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and he has radio and broadcasting properties in western Michigan, 
and also Nebraska. His headquarters are, sir, in Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Chairman Kerrauver. How much time does Mr. Fetzer give to the 
code board, code review board ? 

Mr. Bronson. Well, he gives considerable time comparatively from 
his personal business, sir. He is not. a member of our staff, naturally. 

The code review board itself, if I may explain, is composed of 
five persons from the broadcasting industry who are owners or 
management operators of broadcasting properties, that is, television 
properties. 

This code board meets on a minimum of four times a year, and 
its record has been much more than that in the past. 

I might say beyond that we are in contact with Mr. Fetzer from 
time to time regarding affairs of the code, even though he may not be 
with us in Washington. 

The code board staff, which I head, is located at the NARTB head- 
quarters, reporting to Mr. Fellows as president, and carrying out 
the policies of the code board. 


Gebewitse tak + 


Oana ASIN ne lest him sane 
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Chairman Kerrauver. Senator Wiley, do you have any questions 
you wish to ask these gentlemen ? 

Senator Witry. The statements that these gentlemen have made 
seem to point up the fact that they are giving earnest study to the 
problem before us. 

When you got the reaction from these numerous people to the effect 
that their judgment, in substance, was that television, I think the 
language was, in response to the question of whether television pro- 
grams were responsible for juvenile delinquency, the majority gave 
a flat “no,” and a few who answered affirmatively qualified their 
answers by a reply that it was mere suspicion, but no definite proof. 

I do not think, of course, it requires any specialist to know that the 
mental food some of these children get, outlined to a large extent 
their course, whether it is in the television or the church or the 
schools or in their contacts. I presume you all realize that? 

Mr. Fetitows. We do, indeed, Senator. 

Senator Wirry. Realizing that, then, operating under your code, 
the idea is that you feel it vour obligation to screen those things that 
might have a negative effect upon the young minds? 

Mr. Fetxiows. That is right. 

Chairman Krravver. Mr. Fellows, you gentlemen speak out louder, 
because we have some newspaper people here and reporters, and an 
audience who cannot hear you unless you speak up. 

Senator Witzy. Now this code that you speak of, have you got a 
copy of that code? 

Mr. Feittows. We have, indeed, Senator. 

Senator Witry. It is in the record: all right. 

Mr. Bronson. It is already in the record. 

Would you like copies, Senator, for the moment ? 

Senator Witry. I would like to see it, of course. 

Chairman &rrauver. Here is one for Senator Wiley. 

Senator Wirtry. I notice, among other things, that you say the 
presentation of the technique of crime in such detail as to invite 
imitation should be avoided; the use of horror for its own sake will 
be eliminated. Law enforcement shall be upheld, and other provi- 
sions that seem very educational and worthwhile. 

Well, now we come to this: 

Responsibility toward the children: The education of children involves giving 
them a sense of the world at large. Crime, violence, and sex are a part of the 
world they will be called upon to meet, and a certain amount of proper presenta- 
tion of such is helpful in orienting the child to his social surroundings. How- 
ever, violence and illicit sex shall not be presented in an attractive manner nor 
to an extent such as will lead a child to believe that they play a greater part 
in life than they do. They should not be presented without indications of the 
resultant retribution and punishment. 

Well, that is a large order. How often do you take a television 
subject, or whatever you want to call it, and apply this particular 
section to it? How often is this considered ? 

Mr. Feitows. It is considered in connection—that or whatever par- 
ticular phrases apply, are considered in connection with every single 
criticism that comes before the television code review board. 

Those are the ideals, the principles upon which we intend and, we 
hope, and we continue to build, so far as the television industry is 
concerned, and those of the television industry who subscribe to and 
participate in the operation of the code. 
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The document was prepared, Senator, by about 20 leading broad- 

‘asters working as a committee, and in sube a, over a period 
of, Thad, it was something in excess of a year, was it not? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Fetiows. And is in some degree the result of some 20 years of 
experience in the radio field. 

I can remember years ago when I myself was a member of the 
committee working on radio standards of practice, and we learned a 
great deal about reactions and preventive measures that we should 
set up or philosophy which we should incorporate into such a going 
code. 

Then we had, of course, the impact of television, and it was pointed 
out this morning it adds another dimension, which is sight, and that 
is really—I do not think it is unbecoming for me to say—a tremen- 
dously well thought out document directed toward what we think is 
realism and pr: wticality, and what we think should be done by the 
television industry in protecting the public interest, and we are par- 
ticularly aware of the problems with regard to children’s audiences. 

It is for home consumption, this business of television, and it is a 
problem all apart and by itself, and we recognize that. 

Senator Wirry. What I was getting at was, after reading that 
provision, that apparently those who wrote this code thought that 
part of their business consisted of educating children as to these sub- 
jects, 

Mr. Fetxows. I think that is an interpretation, Senator, if you do 
not mind my saying so. 

I also think I should add that that code is activated daily by each 
broadcaster. 

The networks that we mentioned have great amounts of people, 
sometimes 20 and 30 in the large networks, ‘who devote themselves to 
this business of program screening and program preparation in accord- 
ance with that code. 

Many people are involved and activated daily throughout. this 
country. 

Senator Winxy. Isthere an extra copy of this? 

Mr. Fetrows. There is indeed. 

Senator Witry. I would like to have one for my own use. I would 
be very happy to—this is yours? Thank you. I would have liked 
to have seen it before. 

I think that is all at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Fellows, have you reached a conclusion— 
you stated in your testimony that you do not think that these programs 
of violence and shooting and what-not, some of them, have any sub- 
stantial effect upon juvenile delinquency. And how do you account 
for the surveys of parents in which they express the belief that. it 
does ? 

Mr. Fetxtows. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me, I did not at- 
tempt to reach a personal conclusion. I was attempting to quote 
confusion or conflict that there is in a great many people in this field 
of endeavor, such as psychology and child study, who have determined 
in their own right, to their own satisfaction that there is no great 
contribution on the part of television to juvenile delinquency. 

T know that others have—— 
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Chairman Kerauver. Why don’t you put the others in your state- 
ment, too? 

Mr, Fex.ows. I think they have been included in various testimony 
which your committee has had. 

Chairman Keravver. Well, in looking over your releases to the 
television industry, you only present the side apparently 

Mr. Frtxows. In those releases which we have given you, sir. 

We will give you other material where we attempt to keep the 
broadcasting industry completely informed, and tell them of the 
criticism, as well. 

Chairman Keravver. Look these over and see if you find where you 
have given the other side of the picture. 

Mr. Fextiows. In these we may not have. I was supporting my 
testimony with these. We have others which will be in the documents 
which you asked us to send along, indicating the extent to which we 
have informed our own people. 

Chairman Keravver. Do you have them with you? 

Mr. Fetxows. I do not think we do. They are as far away as the 
office. We will get them to you shortly. 

Chairman Keravuver. Will you have them in the morning? 

Mr. FetLtows. We will have them for you in the morning. 

Chairman Keravuver. Those will be marked “Exhibit No. 3,” and 
placed on file with the subcommittee. 

(The information was submitted the following day, April 7 
marked “Exhibit No. 3,” and is on file with the subcommittee. ) 

Chairman Keravuver. The Gallup poll is that 7 out of 10 of the men 
and women who were asked whether they thought any of the blame 
for teen-age crime could be placed on television programs answered, 
"Ta" 

Are you aware of that? 

Mr. Fretitows. I heard the quotation this morning; I had not heard 
it before, sir. 

Chairman Krravver. Did you send that around to your broad- 
casters ¢ 

Mr. Fetiows. I do not think we have it yet. 

Chairman Keravuver. This was a long time ago. 

Mr. Fetiows. Yes, but I mean the details, we put it in a code— 
I think in our last code—bulletin. 

Mr. Bronson tells me it was included in the last code bulletin. 

Chairman Keravver. I cannot hear you, sir. 

Mr. Fetxiows. Mr. Bronson thinks it was in our last code bulletin. 

Chairman Keravuver. Will you bring that, Mr. Bronson? 

Mr. Bronson. I will look it up; I am not certain it was included. 

As I recall, the Gallup survey to which you refer appeared last 
fall; I do not think it was within the last few months, although m 
memory may be incorrect, if it is the same one to which you are allud- 
ing there. 

Caeaainain Keravver. I wonder why in your statement or in your 
information you do not set forth these experts who have concluded 
that while there are beneficial effects of television, such as keeping 
more children at home and some of the educational programs, all of 
which we appreciate, why don’t you include some of the authorities 
who take a different point of view? 
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Mr. Fettows. May I speak to that, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Krravver. Yes; that is what I am asking for. 

Mr. Fetiows. We were told, at least we understood we were being 
told, that you would like up to report on what we had done since 
the hearing last October, about the various progress that we were in, 
right in the middle of making, and that is what I understood that 
you and the committee wanted at this point. 

You wanted us to come back and tell you what we had done about 
increasing monitoring, what we had done about stepping up various 
procedures, and what had happened betimes on the thing, and I think 
we devoted ourselves almost entirely to that. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, we did want the progress you had 
made, and I congratulate you upon the greatly increased activity since 
you were here last: fall. 

But in your statement, sir, you went beyond that, and in order to 
try to prove the conclusion that you have reached that television pro- 
grams, certain of them, do not have an adverse effect upon juvenile 
delinquency ; that is in your statement on page 5. 

I think, in order to give a rounded-out picture, and not to mislead 
the public or your television people, that after listing these 35 or 40 
people who reach one conclusion, you might well have set forth the 
other side as shown by what the parents themselves thought, and also 

many experts who have opinions other than this. 

In other words, what we want are the facts, and I am sure that is 
what you want or should want your broadcasters to get. 

Mr. Feitows. Indeed; that is why I regret in any way if we have 
given any impression that what we do not want are facts. If I gave 
that impression I am entirely wrong. We seek them at all times. 

We have said in the testimony before that the broadcasters of this 
country, if they could really feel they were contributing to juvenile 
delinquency, I am sure, as good citizens, they would be, as anyone else, 
interested and concerned with the problem. 

I think I did add, Mr. Chairman, on page 6—Mr. Bronson has 

called my attention to it—in addition to positive comment, the 
NARTB attempts to keep the industry fully informed of criticism 
through the issuance of various reports, and we do have a record of 
these various reports and polls. 

T have not given you a direct answer as to the Gallup report. 

There are a great many reports ubéeh have come to bear on the 
problem of juvenile delinquency; there are 1 or 2, and I can name 
them if you want me to, but they have been refuted, they have heen 
fundamentally amateur reports in too many cases, ‘which have not 
been substantiated, which have been used to some degree in open testi- 
mony, and such a situation existed in Chicago along about a year or 
two ago. 

We do not want to officially or authoritatively use or quote any of 
these things unless we feel that they are substantially correct. 

I have no doubt but what of a group of people interviewed, possi- 
bly 75 would immediately say that they felt that television had some 
influence in the field of juvenile delinquency. 

We do not say, Mr. Chairman, that it does not. We hope to find 
out, along with you, whether it does. 
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We have not been convinced ; it has not been proved to us, that gen- 
erally speaking it is a major factor. To what extent it is a factor we 
certainly want to eliminate it; I can assure you of that. 

Chairman Keravver. Well, parents would be the best people to 
judge, would they not ? 

Mr. Fetiows. We use the Parents magazine article because we 
thought it would quite nearly reflect a parental opinion. 

The publication is devoted and directed to that, and we felt that 
we are somewhat better off 

Chairman Keravuver. I am not talking about the Parents article, 
which is written by so-called experts, 2 or 3 of whom I do not have 
any confidence in. I am talking about the actual parents of young 
people; I mean, they are the ones who live with the young people and 
who know. 

Mr. Fetiows. We listen to them, sir, and we work with them. We 
work with minority groups and we work with organized groups. We 
are concerned about it. 

But we have not been able to find, beyond what we are doing in our 
code—our code expresses what we try to do, and we think so far that 
we are making a definite contribution, and that if there is an area of 
juvenile delinquency involved in most television programing to 
which you would refer as possibly being involved in the thing, we 
think that we are making an awful lot of progress, and that the in- 
dustry itself has been growing up tremendously. 

As I said, we are just 10 years old. 

Chairman Kerauver. You are, of course, familiar with the fact 
that psychiatrists, such as Dr. Frederick Wertham, in actual child 
study cases, both in the case of comics and TV shows, has found where 
crimes or misdeeds have in actual cases been laid directly to what they 
saw on television or what they read ? 

Mr. Fetiows. We find, as you are pointing out, great disagreement 
among the psychiatrists and among the various authorities in the field. 

Chairman Kerravuver. I do not see that you set out the disagree- 
ment. You set out 

Mr. Fetxows. I have not set it out in this testimony, sir, but I assure 
you we have. 

Chairman Keravuver. You have not set it out in this testimony you 
are giving us, and I think you would be rendering a better public 
service if you would not let your television stations and industry feel 
that this is just nothing to this. But if you would set forth the fact 
that 7 out of 10 parents, many great psychiatrists and child students, 
I mean students of children’s affairs, feel that as to some children 
there is a connection and an adverse effect. 

Mr. Fetiows. I really think, Mr. Chairman, that when you get the 
material you are going to get that you have asked for, and get it 
tomorrow, you will see that we continually attempt to give whatever 
is developed on both sides to the industry, to our members. 

Chairman Kerauver. What control do you try to exercise or any 
influence over those who prepare the scripts and the taking of the 
pictures that go over television ? 

Mr. Fettows. Well, I will let Mr. Bronson tell you something of his 
day-to-day efforts, in his day-to-day operations in that field. 
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Mr. Bronson. Mr. Chairman, I think the simplest answer to your 
question regarding individual stations as to scripts is that the individ- 
ual station management appoints or designates persons responsible 
within their organization at the local level, I am speaking now, for the 
preparation of the program material or scripts, as you have stated. 

It is that assignment, in conformance with the television code, if 
that station subscribes to the code. 

At the network level I think I can speak of some great assurance of 
a tremendous activity in the area of review or, if you prefer, preview of 
material, upon the part of the originating point of the network service 
in television. 

There are specific department heads or executives assigned to that 
project. 

They have competent and adequate staffs. 

I might say from my own experience and, as an observation in talk- 
ing with these people, that a great deal of the material from time to 
time has been eliminated and is regularly eliminated or changed at 
those points. 

The preparation of television film itself, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
you are aware, for the greater part is produced outside of our own 
industry—that is the reason I made a reference to our effort in my 
statement, sir 

Chairman Keravver. That is produced by the movie industry ? 

Mr. Bronson. By independent producers, I believe; not necessarily 
the movie industry, as you might—— 

Chairman Kreravver. I know, but by movie studios. 

Mr. Bronson. Yes; and there are many studios now, Mr. Chairman, 
that are producing specifically for television programing. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Keravver. Will you proceed ? 

Mr. Bronson. Yes, sir. 

As I was mentioning the studios to which you refer, Hollywood 
studios, normally, I think, you consider as film product for theater 
consumption. 

I think I should state at this point that with the advent of television 
there are many producing agencies now producing film only for televi- 
sion use, and not necessarily for theater use. 

Chairman Kerravver. Do you try to get them to comply with the 
code ? 

Mr. Bronson. Yes, sir; we do. 

Chairman Kerrauver. What do you do about fellows who do not 
comply with the code ? 

Mr. Bronson. Are you referring to film producers, or to stations, 
sir? 

Chairman Kerauver. Well, of course, you only have direct associa- 
tion with the stations. 

Mr. Bronson. Stations and the networks; that is correct. 

Chairman Keravuver. And the networks. 

Do all of the shows we see on television meet your code? 

Mr. Bronson. Do all the programs that you see, sir, or that the 
public sees? 

Chairman Kerauver. I mean that anyone sees. 
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Mr. Bronson. I think there are exceptions to the code, being very 
honest about it, and I think we are endeavoring to correct those 
exceptions, sir. 

Chairman Kerauver. What do you say about it when you see ex- 
ceptions ? 

Mr. Bronson. We bring it immediately to the attention of the indi- 
vidual station or the network and the properly designated executive, 
discuss it with him. 

In some instances, I might even point out that code review board, 
sitting as a reviewing board, looks over program material and has 
called in executives concerned with it. 

Chairman Keravuver. 'Then what if, after bringing it to their atten- 
tion, it is not corrected ; what do you do then ? 

Mr. Bronson. We have a very good record, sir, I believe. We have 
yet to find any serious violations that have continued and have not 
been corrected. 

Chairman Keravuver. But what recourse do you have if they do not 
correct them ¢ 

Mr. Bronson. May I ask Mr. Brown to speak to that? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, we have regulations and procedures 
which were drafted to perform a step-by-step function with regard 
to either complaints or with regard to a monitoring result which 
appeared to be in violation of a particular code. 

Mr. Bronson has already told you of the first several steps. 

In the event that corrective measures are not taken, and in the 
event that the staff feels that the matter is of serious enough considera- 
tion, it is taken to the television code review board, which has already 
been specified, with a membership of five. 

Should that board find that, in its opinion, as a type of grand jury, 
that there has been a continual and willful violation, it certifies a 
complaint to the television board of directors of the NARTB which, 
in effect, sits in judgment upon it. 

The television code review board takes it before the television 
board of directors, and should the television board of directors find 
that there has been a violation of the code, there are a number of 
things that it can do. 

First of all, it is able to suspend its right to exhibit the seal—I 
do not know whether the seal has been referred to before or not— 
but if you subscribe to the code, and if you are a subscriber in good 
standing, you have the right to use a seal on your screen, or in any 
other appropriate way on your correspondence, and so forth, which 
specifies to the public that you are a member in good standing of the 
television code. 

Should the board find that you are in violation, it can either sus- 
pend your right for 30 days, or 6 months, or forever, to exhibit that 
seal, which evidences that you are a member in good standing of the 
Television Code. 

Chairman Kerauver. Do you make any finding or give any ev idence 
or any report to the Federal Communications Commission in connec- 
tion with persistent violators ? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir; this is completely industry self-regulation. 


There is no relationship at all with the Federal Communications 
Commission. 
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Chairman Krrauver. [f you had a persistent violator, would you 
feel that it would be in the public interest to call that matter to the 
attention of the FCC in connection with a renewal of a license # 

Mr. Brown. Well, I will just answer insofar as the intent of the 
draft of the code is concerned, which I happen to have handy, as 
draftsman, and the intent was definitely, no. Perhaps Mr. Fellows 
would like to say something more about that. 

Mr. Fetiows. If I may be permitted to do so, Mr. Chairman, there 
are one or two things in the testimony today that I would like to point 
out. 

First of all, 1 think it would be becoming to give back to Com- 
missioner Hennock her remarks about her sincerity, and to say that 
she was equally sincere. But she was appearing in her own behalf, 
and I simply want to get into the record that Commissioner Hennock’s 
opinions with regard to many of the things in connection with the 
operation of the FCC and the success of this code, her opinions are 
not shared by most of the other members of the Commission. 

Chairman Keravuver. She said she thought it was a good code. 

Mr. Frittows. She spoke partic wlary—she felt, I am quite sure she 
indicated, that it had not been successful in its operation. 

I think she was a little stronger about that. We have been publicly 
commended by past Commissioners and present Commissioners, whom 
we can name, by the Chairman of the Commission, for the excellent 
work and the progress that has been made under the code, and doing 
the very things that we propose to do. 

Commissioner Hennock also spoke—and this is directly to the ques- 
tion that you asked Mr. Brown—also spoke of the matter of the Com- 
mission’s s being interested in our findings. 

The major ity of the opinion of the C ommission is that they are not 
engaged in censorship in any way; they make that proclamation very 
clear. 

Chairman Kerrauver. Mr. Fellows, I was not bringing that out for 
the purpose of engaging the Commission in censorship. But when an 
application conres up Soe renewal, the Commission has the responsi- 
bility of determining whether the public interest is going to be 
served—— 

Mr. Fetitows. They do indeed. 

Chairman Keravver. By the renewal of this application. 

Mr. Fertxiows. That is right. 

Chairman Keravver. And if a station has been consistently violat- 
ing the code, if they have been encouraging—if they have been, rather, 
discouraging law-enforcement officers, as I know one station did, then 
those are matters that the Commission ought to know about, it seems 
tome. That is no matter of censorship. 

Tt is just a question of whether they are carrying on their station 
in the public interest. 

Mr. Fettows. Well. do you feel, Mr. Chairman, that we should of 
our own will and volition voluntarily send to the Commission what- 
ever we are attempting to do with the particular station ? 

Chairman Krravver. I do not know. I am just here to try to find 
out, but it would seem to me—— 

Mr. Feitows. We have not felt—— 

Chairman Kerravver. If I were a member of the FCC which, of 
course, I am not, and I amsure I never will be, but if the question came 
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before me, if I had to decide a question, as to whether to renew station 
XYZ, renew its franchise, and a fight was being made on the station 
as to whether it had been a good station, operating in the public in- 
terest, just as an evidentiary matter, I would be very much interested 
in knowing whether they had lived up to the code, whether they had 
violated it. 

Mr. Fetiows. If I got your question to Mr. Brown correctly, in the 
first place, I want to echo what Mr. Bronson said a few moments 
ago. 

Fortunately, you were speaking, I think, of the misdemeanor which 
continued, and which came to this part of the process that Mr. Brown 
was reading about. 

We have not had one of those yet. We have been successful enough 
so that we have had the proper response from the various criticisms 
and the things that were going on, so we have not faced this issue yet 
at all, sir. 

I might add that I think the Commission would know well enough 
about it by the time that it arrived— 

Chairman Kerrauver. Speaking of you have not had a misdemeanor 
that had not continued, are you talking about radio as well as tele- 
vision / 

Mr. Fectows. Yes, sir; we have a radio standards of practice, too, 
sir, which operates on a different basis. 

Chairman Krerauver. You do not think the Mickey McBride station 
in Miami was a continuing misdemeanor ? 

Mr. Friiows. I do not remember the Mickey McBride, Mr. Chair- 
man. We do not have the same policing power, if it may be called 
that, incorporated in the radio standards of practice that are incor- 
porated in the Television Code. 

Chairman Krravver. Do you remember, Mr. Bronson ? 

Mr. Bronson. I do not think I do, Mr. Chairman. 

My work, may I say, sir, is devoted entirely to the Television Code, 
on that side, on that particular side, of the industry. 

Chairman Kerauver. Well, it would seem if you are keeping up 
with radio stations, you would have remembered that instance down 
there, where for over a long period of time, the Miami Crime Com- 
mission was criticized, and the matter was taken before the Federal 
Communications Commission as to whether or not they had given some 
encouragement to having a wide open town. You do not recall that? 

Mr. Fettows. How long ago was this, Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Keravuver. It has not been so long ago. 

Mr. Fetiows. I do not recall it, sir. 

Chairman Krravver. Four or five years ago. 

Mr. Feitows. That is what I was wondering, because I came here 
4 years ago, and I was wondering—I think it would have come to my 
attention, and I would be able to ) respond. 

Chairman Keravuver. How long have you been with this organiza- 
tion, Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. I have been with this organization 4 years, too, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I have heard of the situation, I have heard something about it, but 
I know very little about it, being on the television side. 
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Chairman Keravuver. I want to make myself clear. I think I 
have been familiar with what you have done, particularly during the 
time Justin Miller was president. I think you have a good association. 

But I think you have a tremendous responsibility, and I think 
you are going to have to stay right on top of it; and it seems to me 
that you are going to have to take the gloves off, and not just present 
the positive side to your stations and networks, but you are going to 
have to be critical when it 1s necessary to be critical, and firm; other- 
wise the public will not give you the backing that you have to have. 

I think your code reads like a good one; I have not gone over it 
closely. 

I have 1 or 2 more questions. 

You say you have had no violations that you were not able to correct ? 

Mr. Fetutows. That is correct. 

Chairman Keravuver. Is that correct? 

Mr. Fetiows. That is right. 

Chairman Keravuver. Are you entirely pleased with all of these 
TV shows for children? 

Mr. Fetxows. No, sir. 

Chairman Keravuver. You are not pleased ? 

Mr. Fetiows. Not with all of them, you said. 

Chairman Keravuver. Yes. What is it that does not please you? 

Mr. FEettows. Why, there are some specific shows we reviewed for 
your committee, our Television Code Review Board reviewed some 
3 or 4, segments of programs that they had monitored, and we 
found in 2 instances what we considered violence in excess, beyond 
the provisions of the code. 

We think it is all moving in the right direction, but we do not, by 
any means, think we have alninabed all the possibilities yet. 

We think we are getting stronger and stronger all the time, but if 
you ask us if we are entirely pleased, the answer is, “No, we are not.” 

Chairman Keravuver. What did you do about those two instances? 

Mr. Fe.ttows. What did we do about them ? 

Chairman Kerauver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fetiows. We reported back immediately to the committee, 
and the stations on which these programs occurred. 

Chairman Kerauver. Are they discontinued ? 

Mr. Fettows. They have been, sir, or improved. Mr. Bronson prop- 
erly adds “or improved.” 

Dr. Maccoby, I think, if I may be permitted this observation, 
she, too, hit this morning very effectively upon the business of attempt- 
ing to see, if there were aggression of any sort, that it was approached 
in the proper manner; that the reason why it was there and how it 
occurred is what is important, not the elimination of aggression 
entirely; but a control of how it comes about, how it is handled, 
and that, we think, is terribly important; and we do not think we 
have arrived at anywhere near a hundred percent educational or 
developing recognition of that necessity at all sources. 

Chairman Keravuver. Do you invite viewers, parents, the public 
generally, to write you? 

Mr. Fettows. Yes, sir; we do all the time, sir. 

Chairman Kerravuver. So you know what they think about your 
programs? 
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Mr. Fetiows. We go into the field and work with them, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Mr. Bronson, in an aside here is reminding me that you might be 
interested in knowing the extent to which we work with educational 
and religious groups. We call on them and share the problems with 
them. 

Chairman Kerauver. When will this special work, this monitoring 
of programs on 22 stations, relating to children’s programing, when 
will that be completed ? 

Mr. Bronson. I would hope, Mr. Chairman, that that could be 
reviewed and in our hands, may I say firmed up, within a month—I 
mean 30 days from today, may I say. 

Chairman Kerauver. We would like to get the report of that study 
as soon as possible to be included in the record. 

Mr. Bronson. I am sure we would be very happy to furnish it for 
you, sir. 

Chairman Keravuver. Is there any objection to giving the name of 
the nationally known and recognized research firm 

‘Mr. Bronson. No, sir. 

Chairman Keravver. That is doing this monitoring ? 

Mr. Bronson. No, sir. It isthe American Research Bureau. It has 
been active in the field of survey work in television programing since 
1949, which is considerably back in television age, as I think you will 
agree, sir. 

I might add to that that this particular research firm has instituted 
a special staff within its organization for our purposes, which has not 
been in any way in conflict or activity with the regular research proj- 
ects which it undertakes for other enterprises. 

Chairman Keravuver. On page 3 

Mr. Fettows. Is that of the code, Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Keravver. No, on page 3 of Mr. Bronson’s statement—— 

Mr. Bronson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Keravver. In the middle of the page you say: 

I am sure the committee will be interested in knowing that the code staff has 
contacted nearly 140 producers and distributors of film for use on television. 

Does that mean that this is since last October that you have con- 
tacted that many ? 

Mr. Bronson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman; yes. 

Chairman Kerauver. How many producers and distributors are 
there ? 

Mr. Bronson. Well, there are several hundred, if you count isolated 
producers of individual products, sir. 

We are attempting, first, to contact those particular producers or 
distributors who are primarily serving the large majority of the prod- 
uct to the industry. The exact number at this point I cannot quote. 

Chairman Keravver. What are you doing when you are contacting 
them, encouraging them to have more educational programs or higher 
type programs? 

Mr. Bronson. In my own particular contact, Mr. Chairman, it is 
primarily relative to the code, and urging their recognition of the code 
and conformance to it in the production of their material. 

We have endeavored to do that. 
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Chairman Keravver. Did you contact them because they were ‘vio- 
lators, or is this just a routine contact? 

Mr. Bronson. I think that in my statement, I believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, I indicated that this was part of our educational program among 
those groups, or that particular group, sir. 

Chairman Krravuver. Yes. 

Mr. Bronson. And it is with that particular intent in mind that 
we call upon them. 

Chairman Kerravuver. Tell me again what is this pilot study that 
you speak about on page 4 of your statement? 

Mr. Bronson. Well, that primarily, Mr. Chairman, was a_ pilot 
study of viewer attitudes, it is Just th: at, 2 pilot study. 

Its primary purpose was to indicate whe at type of survey might be 
undertaken in a larger vein. 

This was a very smal} sample, but it was set up first to sound out 
which, as I understand, is an accepted research method, what type of 
thing might be involved in a greater scale, sir, and to a wider area. 

This includes only one area; and, as I say, it is not a very large 
sample, but its purpose was purely that of a pilot analysis or study of 
viewer attitudes to TV programing and advertising as offered in that 
area. 

Chairman Krravuver. Now, this 40 percent, Mr. Fellows, who are 
not members of the association, and I think it is unfortunate that all 
of the industry is not in the association— 

Mr. Fetiows. We are trying to come closer and closer to that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Krrauver. What can be done about them ? 

Mr. Fetnows. We are constantly soliciting them and educating 
them. 

There are many among them who, as I remarked before, are com- 
par: atively new, and we are getting at them as soon as we can. 

There are many who do very little local originating, and consider 
that the source of their programing, such as ‘the networks and the 
film producers, a large part of their program content, comes to them 
from outside. 

They do very little local originating, and they believe they are rea- 
sonably protected in program structure by the fact that those who 
serve them, some of them are directly committed to the code, and 
some of the others in philosophy, at least, assure them as they pur- 
chase or negotiate for films, and they reason they do not need to 
belong. 

There are many stations in the country who consider that to their 
own locally adopted philosophies and code of ethics are sufficient; 
that they are equal to the television code as we publish it. 

Those are the three major difficulties that we have. But Mr. Bron- 
son has indicated to you that we had gone in these 5 months from 251, 
I think it was, up to 245; that is about the extent of the progress that 
we are making. 

Some 3 years ago our initial subscription to the code was only 58 
stations, and it has been brought up to 245 by now. 

We are hopeful that it will be over 300 in the course of the next 
3or4months. We cannot guarantee that, obviously. 

Chairman Krravver. Mr. Fellows, I heard many people say that 
they think an individual show might be all right and meet the provi- 
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sions of your code, and the children could take 1 show or maybe 2 of 
a ‘type. 

But, on some stations anyway, given a certain time in the afternoon 
and 7 through bedtime, just one shooting play after another, and 
they claim it is given to them in too big a dose, although any one of 
the performances might be according to the provisions “of your code, 
and it is the amount and extent that has the bad effect. 

Is that a question that you go into? 

Mr. Friiows. It is a question that we go into and, fortunately, we 
do not encounter it very much. But if I am saying this properly, we 
do not condone it. 

That partly arises from some development in the industry quite a 
while ago, Mr. Chairman, called block programing, and we certainly 
feel that in this area a continued source of programing which follows 
the same pattern hour after hour, with exposure such as you indicate, 
is not healthy, not right. That is the position we take in the individ- 
ual instances that we face. 

Chairman Kerauver. You are trying to do something about it? 

Mr. Fetitows. We are indeed, sir: the code board is itself doing 
something about it. 

Chairman Krrauver. Is the block programing still in existence / 

Mr. Feiirows. In a great many cases it is still in existence, particu- 
larly so in radio; it has not developed in television to the degree it has 
in radio. 

Chairman Krrauver. Mr. Bobo, do you have some questions ? 

Mr. Boro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bronson, this pilot study, is that study devoted to determining 
the type of programs that the person wants? Is that the idea be- 
hind that study ? 

Mr. Bronson. I think it might be better stated, Mr. Bobo, that it is 
the reaction of the persons participating to what they had seen in all 
categories as we have broken it down or as the research company con- 
ducted the study. ‘ 

It was not an indication, although I think the question may be in 
there, as to the type of thing they might wish to see more of, if I 
might put it that way. 

Mr. Boro. I was wondering about that because Mr. Fellows pointed 
out that a number of psychiatrists, as you pointed out, who appeared 
before our committee, Dr. Greenwood, for instance, said that no one 

can authoritatively say that radio or television has any effect either 
way. 

As you pointed ont, the Gluecks pointed out, in answer to Senator 
Hennings’ question, that they had not done the kind of detail they 
would have liked to do, and they say that a consistent hammering 
away influence of an exciting or salacious kind of story day in and 
day out must have a corrosive effect on the minds of youth. 

Dr. Banay stated this morning that she had only been able to ac- 
complish a very small survey. 

Mr. Fettows. You mean Dr. Maccoby. 

Mr. Boro. Iam sorry, Dr. Maccoby; and I was just wondering if the 
television board would be interested in conducting a survey by psy- 
chiatrists to determine what the actual effect of television would be 
on youngsters. 
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Mr. Fetiows. We are definitely interested in that, and if I may 
just go a little further than Mr. Bronson has gone, that is the purpose 
of the pilot study, to attempt to determine just what procedure you 
will follow. 

This was fundamentally what the researchers call a methodological 
study, to attempt to find out what the real impact was, what the reac- 
tions to the various types of programing were, so that you might be 
guided by such information. 

It was a pilot study because I do not think we are wrong in assum- 
ing that there has not yet been a broad overall study which will au- 
thoritatively, just as the gentleman there said, establish this. 

We looked to it, almost all branches of our industry look to it, 
ultimately from all sources. 

We were very grateful to the doctor this morning—we are grateful 
because of the fact that Dr. Maccoby referred to it this morning— 
the American Medical Association study, the one they are connected 
with, we look forward to the ultimate research in this field that will 
truthfully bespeak what is happening, what is television doing. ‘We 
do want to know it very, very much. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, I could have added and, perhaps, it would 
have seemed much more fair to you if I added, that it has not been 
authoritatively proved that television is a major factor in delinquency 
problems. 

It equally has not been authoritatively proved, sir, that it is not. 
We do not go at all on the assumption that there can be no harm in 
what is going on; that is not our approach. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, it is apparently your approach from 
your statement, because you reiterate several times that it is not a 
factor. 

Mr. Fetiows. [think I am quoting most of the time other people, sir. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, you could have quoted some the other 
way if you wished to. 

Mr. Fettows. Yes, I understand; I accept your correction. 

Chairman Kerrauver. Dr. Maccoby this morning made two sug- 
gestions that I wish to cite. One is the one we were just talking about, 
the recurring one program after the other; and the other was that 
it would seem to me that this is by way of suggestion, at least it would 
be worth mentioning in your code, that while any one program might 
comply with the code, that several of them running together might 
have an adverse effect. 

The other suggestion she made was that it is important who captures 
the villain. 

Mr. Fetiows. | noticed the observation. 

Chairman Krravver. That impresses children better in the field of 
law enforcement if it is an officer of the law who finally captures the 
villain rather than someone taking the law into his own hands. 

Is that a matter to which you have given consideration ? 

Mr. Fetxiows. Yes. 

Chairman Kerauver. Is that in the code? 

Mr. Fe.iows. By still giving consideration to—Mr. Bronson might 
quote, if you do not mind, sir 

Mr. Bronson. Mr. Chairman, if I may, some relevance of the state- 
ment you just made on page 3 of the code under the topic acceptability 
of program material, section (t) : 
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“Law enforcement should be upheld and officers of the law are to 
be portrayed with respect and dignity,” has, at least, I think, an 
indirect reference to what you have in mind. 

Chairman Keravuver. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Bronson. It is not quite as far as you go, sir. 

Chairman Keravver. Except I hardly think this would apply to 
the idea of law-enforcement officer is not to be made fun of or treated 
hghtly. 

Mr. Bronson. That is correct. 

Chairman Kerauver. It does not infer that they should be the 
heroes in a contest with the villain . 

Anything else, Mr. Bobo? 

Mr. Bozo. There was just one question that I had, Senator, if I 
could ask it. 

Do you know whether or not in your facts about TV that you send 
out—have you ever brought to the attention of the industry and the 
stations Dr. Maccoby’s report on her study ? 

Mr. Feitows. We have not, have we? 

Mr. Bronson. You mean the 1951 report ? 

Mr. Fettows. You mean the 1951 report to which he referred this 
morning? I do not believe we have reported it in detail. 

Mr. Bozo. There have been two reports. 

Mr. Fe..ows. I think it was printed in the Educational Quarterly ; 
I think you are right. 

Chairman Kerauver. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

You will bring these other records up in the morning? 

Mr. Fettows. We will. 

Mr. Bronson. Yes, we will. 

Chairman Keravver. As we go along with your study of this mat- 
ter, we would like to keep in contact with you and work with you, and 
I do not want anything I have said to suggest that I do not think your 
association is not a good one. 

You certainly have the right idea, and you have done effective work. 
Of course, always when we are aiming at perfection there is much 
more to be done, as you very well realize. 

Dr. Banay, Ralph Steven Banay, research psychiatrist, Columbia 
University, New York. 

We are glad to have you with us, Dr. Banay. 

Dr. Banay. Thank you. 

Chairman Kerauver. Do you want to further identify yourself by 
telling about your work and your qualifications to testify on this 
subject ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. RALPH S. BANAY, RESEARCH PSYCHIATRIST. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 


Dr. Banay. Yes. I am a qualified psychiatrist by the American 
board of Psychiatry and Neurology. 

Chairman Keravuver. You will have to speak louder. We do not 
have a loud-speaker system here. 

Dr. Banay. Iam a qualified psychiatrist by the American Board of 
Psychiatry and Neurology. 

I am a director of the clinic which is affiliated with the district at- 
torney’s office in Kings County, N. Y., and I am a consulting 
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psvchiatrist to the United States Bureau of Prisons in Washington. 

Chairman Kerravver. You are a consulting psychiatrist for the 
United States Bureau of Prisons, and you are associated with the 
attorney general's office, the district attorney’s office in Kings County ? 

Dr. Banay. Yes. 

Chairman Krrvcver. Is that the office in which Mr. Miles Me- 
Donald used to be— 

Dr. Banay. Yes; Mr. Silver is the head. 

Chairman Keravcver. Mr. Silver is now the district attorney, Mr. 
Edward Silver? 

Dr. Banay. Yes. 

Chairman Krravuver. How long have vou been a psychiatrist ? 

Dr. Banay. Over 25 years. 

Chairman Keravver. And of what schools are you a graduate of? 

Dr. Banay. The University of Budapest, Hungary. 

Chairman Keratver. How long have vou been practicing in the 

Tnited States ? 

Dr. Banay. From 1927 

Chairman Keravyver. All right, sir. We would appreciate hearing 
from you. 

Dr. Banay. Yes. 

The visual images which are impinged on the mind of young spec- 
tators through the medium of television have two significances. One, 
the content of the images and, two, the length and frequency of ex- 
posure to them. Most children nowadays spend several hours watch- 
ing their set, sometimes indiscriminately without supervision of 
parents or their selection of the program to be viewed. 


Frequent knob turning by children usually jeads to a presentation 
which is saturated with action, fights, gunplay, murder, or other mani- 
festations of violence. 

A subconscious identification with the oe and events of 


the show make the children more susceptible to permanent impression, 
suggestion, and conditioning effect of these presentations. 

Children might even see the images out of sequence as isolated events 
paying no heed to the conception of the good being rewarded and the 
evil punished. They might be under the spell of ‘the drama and ab- 
sorbed so completely that their own aggressive tendencies become’ ac- 
tivated not just in fantasy life, but in reality. 

A 13-year-old girl in the heat of the excitement and resentment to- 
ward her mother, who turned off the television and her favorite mur- 
der story, grabbed a kitchen knife and attempted to stab her mother 
as an aftereffect of the violence she had witnessed. The bipolarity of 
human emotions, the love and hate of aggressivity and passivity, good 
and evil can be enhanced or impeded by constant conditioning with 
images of violence. 

The child whose overall knowledge of life and experiences is re- 
stricted and is exposed by the control of parents builds up subterranean 
hate and fantasy of retribution. When he or she views images of retri- 
bution, a gratification unknown heretofore occurs, and he feels en- 
couraged to act out his hostilities. Thus the belief forms that aggres- 
sion is a way of life and demonstration of power. 

Murder is the very stock in trade of TV and radio drama and to a 
lesser extent of film and stage thrillers. The gun is perhaps the com- 
menest toy. A travesty of killing i ix the most. popular form of play. 
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“This will kill you,” is a popular conversational cliche. “Drop dead,” 
is a devout injunction heard constantly. A psychologist studying our 
culture might fairly deduce that we were obsessed with the idea of 
sudden violence and retributive death. 

Murder, of course, is the very essence of drama; book and play have 
always found dalliance with death a sure formula for profita le popu- 
lar ity. But no generation prior to ours has taken so intimate or wni- 
versal a role in foreshortening doom, in fact or by fantasy. It would 
seem that the decreasing percentage of the population that is not ac- 
tively engaged in killing is occupied a good part of the time in musing 
upon the murder theme. The adolescent mind being the delicately 
suggestible mechanism it is, can we wonder that young r people so often 
carry into effect the violent action pattern that is so persistently enter- 
tained in thought and in play. 

We adults can better understand youth and its problems, needs and 
anxieties if we take the trouble to recall the circumstances of our own 
adolescence. A healthy boy or girl is a torrent of often chaotic energy. 
Without purpose or direction that plethora of priceless vigor can go 
astray in any number of chance channels, and many of these can be 
deleterious, destructive and even vicious. Exposing them to persistent 
viewing of violence and creating false images and conceptions of life 
and its mores and customs we allow an unfavorable subconscious con- 
ditioning of children in our homes by an instrument which could be 
under different circumstances the most progressive and unlimited dis- 
seminator of culture, education and moral conditioning. 

I have been analyzing 

Chairman Krrauver. You have some more statements ? 

Dr. Banay. Yes. I would just like to refer to the fact that I have 
been analyzing a l-week program schedule on the radio at the time 
when the children have the availability of the program. 

Chairman Kerravuver. Is this radio or television ? 

Dr. Banay. Television, excuse me. 

Chairman Kerauver. Yes. 

Dr. Banay. And then find that on the hour, by the hour, there are 
crime stories. 

In one Saturday program, there was Hopalong Cassidy, when he 
Ww ipes out a gang. 

Chairman Kerauver. So far as the committee is concerned, tell 
us aa station it is. 

Dr. Banay. These are the local stations; these programs when 
analyzed by the program, are receivable by Washington, D. C., sta- 
tions. 

Chairman Keravuver. That is all the television stations ? 

Dr. Banay. All the television stations available here in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Chairman Kerrauver. Very well; I would be very interested to see 
just how you analyzed them. 

Dr. Banay. Well, Hopalong Cassidy at 9 o’clock wipes out a gang. 

The next program, Buffalo Bill, Jr., there is a false accusation of 
murder; at 11 there is a crooked insurance deal. 

At 1 o’clock there is a story of kidnaping; at 1:30 there is a west- 
ern story with cattle rustling; the sheriff is either shot in the back 
or is in cahoots with the gang. 
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At 2:15, 3 pirates, revenge; at 3 o’clock, a western story again with 
violence: ; at 5 o’clock, Roy “Rogers; 2 desperadoes blow up the train; 
at 5: 30, an or phan boy eludes the authorities. 

Chairman Keravuver. Orphan boy does what? 

Dr. Banay. Eludes the authorities. 

Chairman Kerauver. Yes. 

Dr. Banay. At 6 o’clock, a cowboy G—men. story ; at 6:30, the Black 
Phantom; at 7 o’clock, a vicious sabotage ring by Gene Autry. 

At 8 p. m., a western, young man ruthlessly runs the cow country ; 
then there is The Lineup, a crime story, safe robbery, and mugging. 

At 10 o’clock there is International Police. I do not want to read 
it any further, because probably by that time most of the children are 
in bed. 

Chairman Kerauver. Read a little further. 

Dr. Banay. All right; I will. 

At 11:30, Man Behind the Badge, Mr. District Attorney; at 11, 
The Crooked Way; at 11:15, a western, with a lot of action and shoot- 
ing; at 12 o’clock, Hit and Run, a man convicted and framed on a 
hit-and run accident: ; Danger, several murder investigations. That 
was 1 day’s programs. 

The next day is Sunday, which is relatively free of crime stories. 

At 10 o’clock western movies; at 11 o’clock a reluctant burglar, 
jilted rich girl plots revenge; at 1:30, Roy Rogers—a double- feature 
movie, western plus an ex-convict attempt to expose loan sharks. 

Five-thirty, Captain Gallant, gang attacks a caravan; at 6 o’clock, 
Sky King, saboteur blows up a secret desert project; 7 o’clock, Big 
Town, crime drama; 7:30, steamship captain robs and deserts pas- 
sengers ; 9 o’clock, Watch’ Me Die, a man seeks a perfect method 
of murdering his wife, divorce won’t do; he wants her money. 

Nine-fifteen, Public Prosecutor, seeks out. murderers and other 
criminals. 

Nine-thirty, Front Page Detective; 10 o’clock, Ellery Queen, 
mystery ; 10:30, Ellery Queen, mystery. 

Do you wish to have a further recital ? 

Chairman Krravuver. Well, suppose we put it in the record. 

Dr. Banay. Should I read it? 

Chairman Keravuver. No; do not read them now. 

Dr. Banay. I will turn it over to the reporter. 

Chairman Kerravver. Let them be continued at this place in the 
record. 

Dr. Banay. Yes. 

Monday: 4 p. m., ae ——— Law of the West, film; 4:30 p. m., 
Black Phantom, serial; 5:30 p. m., western film; 6 p. m., 5 westerns 
and Superman; 7 p. m., movie, chorus girl murdered. Ramar of the 
Jungle; 7 Pp. m., mov 1e, murder; 11:15 p. m., drama, gangsters shoot 
cops; 11:25 p. m., mystery, a young woman is charged with poisoning 
her ales ; 

Tuesday: 4 p. m., Gene Autry, Lone Shark; 4:30, Black Phantom, 
serial; 5:30, western; 6 p. m., 4 ‘westerns and. prison drama; 7 p. m., 
Superman, the Cisco Kid, western; 9:30 p. m., The Circle Theater, 
western, Mack Saber, and the Crime Man, and ‘the Elgin Theater, a 
western with bigamy; 10 p. m., Danger, dueling; 10: 30 p. m., Badge 
714, beating and robbing; 11:15 p. m., Danger, escape murder, et 
cetera, the Signet Theater, a woman leaves her crooked husband. 
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Wednesday: 4 p. m., Gene Autry and western film; 4:30 p. m., 

Black Phantom, serial; 5 p.m, Studio 7, drama, guide accuses boss 
of murder, and western; 5:30 p. m. “3, western; 6 p. m., four westerns, 
movie, avenging a father’s death; 7 p. m., ’Ramar of the Jungle, 
Superman; 10 p. m., Follow That Man, mystery ; 10:30 p. m., Big 
Town; 11:15 p. m. Signet Theater, suspense thriller about a murder 
epidemic; 11:25 p. m., western prison film. 

Thursday: 4 p. m., Gene Autry, western movie; 4:30 p. m., the 
Black Phantom, _ 5 p. m., western; 5:30 p. m., western; 6 D. m., 
three westerns; 7 7 p. m., Wild Bill Hickok; 7:45 P. m., movie, = 
Creeper, “serum turns people into cloying murderers” ; 8:30 p. 
Justice, “wiretapping” and T-Men in Action; 9 p. m., Dr agnet, an 
terpoint, drama, “foolproof way to steal”; 10 p. m., the ‘Public De- 
fender; 10:30 p. m., Public Prosecutor, the Falcon, mystery, Paris 
Precinct, “a French dragnet”; 11 p. m., western. 

Friday : 4 p. m., Gene Autry, and western; 4:30 p. m., the Black 
Phantom, serial; 5 p. m., Studio 7, drama, “doctor kills a patient,” 
western; 5:30 p. m., western; 6 p. m., four westerns; 7 p. m., Badge 
714, and two westerns; 9 p. m., the Big Story, “stealing and terroriz- 
ing” ; 9:30 p. m., Paris Precinct, the Vise, drama; 10 p. m., the Line- 
Up, Mr. District Attorney ; 10: 30 p. m., mystery movie; 11:15 p. m., 
Signet Theater drama, “man discovers crime of his future father-in- 
law,” crime movie. 

Saturday: 95 TV hours; 23 hours of programs obviously having 
crimes, 24 percent. 

Sunday: 11014 TV hours; 1514 programs containing crime, vio- 
lence, et cetera, 14 percent. 

Monday, 4 p. m. to 10 p. m.: 48 TV hours; 814 TV hours containing 
crime, et cetera, 18 percent. 

Tuesday, 4 p. m. to 10 pm: 48 TV hours; 1114 TV hours with crime, 
violence, et cetera, 24 percent. 

Wednesday, 4 p. m., to 10 p. m.: 48 TV hours; 814 hours with crime 
or violence, 18 percent. 

Thursday, 4 p. m. to 10 p. m.: 48 TV hours; 1154 hours with crime or 
violence, 24 percent. 

Friday, 4 p. m. to 10 p. m.: 48 TV hours; 12 hours with crime or 
violence, 25 percent. 

Inasmuch as juvenile delinquency is primarily a problem of emo- 
tional health or emotional disturbance, I feel very much inclined to put 
on the record that the effect of this violence on emotionally disturbed 
children is much greater, and they are the ones who are candidates for 
delinquency. 

If the proverb is true that prison is college for crime, I believe for 
young disturbed adolescents, TV is a preparatory school for delin- 
quency. 

Chairman Keravver. I did not quite understand it. 

Dr. Banay. If a prison is a college for crime, I believe that for 
young emotionally disturbed children, viewing violent television pic- 
tures is preparation for delinquency and crime. 

Chairman Keravver. Then your testimony is that overall you think 
the violent TV programs or some of our TV programs, do increase 
juvenile delinquency ? 

Dr. Banay. Yes. I believe so. 
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Chairman Kerauver. And you think that is especially so in the case 
of emotionally disturbed children, to begin with? 

Dr. Banay. Yes, because they are the ones who more likely commit 
delinquent acts in the future. 

Chairman Keravuver. That is a normally stable child might take it 
in stride, but one that is already upset or not stable, it would be easier— 
he would be easier prey or it would be a greater influence? 

Dr. Banay. Yes. The emotionally secure and stable child, able to 
absorb the shock of violence and either repress it successfully, either 
act it out harmlessly or either sublimate it—but the emotionally 
impaired child, unable to do any of this, unable to repress it success- 
fully, unable to act it out harmlessly, and unable to sublimate it. 

Chairman Keravver. Dr. Banay, you are associated with a great 
many psychiatrists, you know them ? 

Dr. Banay. Yes, I do. 

Chairman Krravver. And you talk with them about this problem, 
do you? 

Dr. Banay. Yes, I do. 

Chairman Kerauver. What is the attitude of most of the profes- 
sional psychiatrists and psychologists on this subject / 

Dr. Banay. It is very difficult to say because relatively a small 
number of psychiatrists are specializing in preventing, treating and 
analyzing delinquent children. But those who have profound experi- 
ence in this field, they feel that prevention or causation of delinquency 
is associated with images which are created either with pictures or 
television presentations. 

Chairman Keravver. In other words, it is your testimony that those 
who have had great experience in the matter agree with your con- 
clusion about it? 

Dr. Banay. Yes, I do. 

Chairman Keravver. As for yourself, sir, I take it that as consultant 
to the Bureau of Prisons, Federal Bureau of Prisons, of which Mr. 
James Bennett is the direetor 

Dr. Banay. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Krravuver (continuing). And in your work with the 
district attorney’s office of Kings County, of which Mr. Edward 
Silver is the district attorney, you have talked with and examined 
and treated and reported upon the experience of many, many young 
people? 

Dr. Banay. Yes: I did. Besides, for 3 vears I was in charge of 
the psychiatric clinic of Sing Sing Prison. 

Chairman Krravver. I did not understand that now. 

Dr. Banay. For 3 years, from 1940 to 1943, I was director of the 
psychiatric clinic of Sing Sing Prison, which gave me thorough 
opportunity to examine, analyze, and investigate the emotional back- 
ground of a great many delinquents and criminals. 

Chairman Kerauver. And so your testimony is based upon your 
actual contact and study and reaction of juveniles who have been 
accused of crime? 

Dr. Banay. Yes. My testimony is based on clinical experience of 
a great number of individuals who got into delinquency or crime. 

Chairman Keravuver. Could you give us any estimate of the number 
of delinquents or young people that you have come in contact with 
over a period of, say, a year? 
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-Dr. Banay. Over a year, I would say about four or five hundred. 

Chairman Krravuver. And vou have been in this business for many, 
many years? 

Dr. Banay. Over 15 years, in very close contact with this problem. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Bobo, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Boro. No, sir; I have not. 

Chairman Krrauver. Have you written extensively on this subject, 
Dr. Banay ? 

Dr. Banay. Yes. I published a book on Youth in Despair, which 

yas prominently concerned with juvenile delinquency and crime, and 
I wrote about 50 articles in different magazines on delinquency and 
crime. 

Chairman Kerauver. Have you talked about this impact of tele- 
vision ¢ 

Dr. Banay. Yes; I was on the program with Mr. Bennett in Phila- 
delphia just about a month ago, I believe. 

Chairman Kerrauver. I mean, have you written about it in your 
articles and in your books? 

Dr. Banay. Yes; I did. 

Chairman Keravuver. These books are well known, are they not? 

Dr. Banay. Yes. 

Chairman Kerauver. And these articles? 

Dr. Banay. Yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. Have you talked with the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters or these people who were here about them? 

Dr. Banay. I received some correspondence recently as a reaction 
toa quote which appeared somewhere. 

Chairman Keravver. You say you saw a quote from them ? 

Dr. Banay. No, they wrote me of a quote of mine which appeared 
in the Annals of the American Academy of Social Sciences, and they 
were inquiring of the origin of this quotation which 1 wrote in an 
article. 

Chairman Keravuver. Which you denied ? 

Dr. Banay. No, I did not deny it. They weve asking me where did 
the article appear. 

Chairman Kerravver. I see. You gave them that information, did 
vou? 

Dr. Banay. Yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, then, in the statement here of Mr. Fel- 
Jows—I do not know if you have a copy of his statement. Do you have 
one ¢ 

Dr. Banay. Yes, I have a copy of the statement. 

Chairman Keravver. Do you have it there? 

Dr. Banay. I have it in the back. 

Chairman Keravver. On page 5 and going over to page 6, I see a 
lot of people who are listed as authorities for the subject, and for the 
conclusion that television programs are not responsible, have no con- 
nection with an increase in juvenile delinquency. I do not see any 
statements made by you on either one of those pages 

Dr. Banay. I was not asked; at the time my opinion Was adverse; 
maybe that was the cause. 

Chairman Keravuver. Will you name for us some of the best known 
child psychologists who have made clinical studies of this particnlar 
problem ? 
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Dr. Banay. | cannot name—ny acquaintance is among the criminal 
psychiatrists, psychiatrists who practice in the field of delinquency or 
crime, and not child psychiatrists. 

Chairman Keravuver. I mean that is what I am talking about, 
psychiatrists who deal with crime and criminals, and that includes 
juvenile criminals, does it not? 

Dr. Banay. Yes. I will be able to send a long list of men because 
I am the chairman of the psychiatric section “of the Academy of 
Forensic Sciences, and secretary of the Medical Correction Associa- 
tion. That has about two or three hundred members, mostly psy- 
chiatrists who work in this field. 

Chairman Keravuver. And you are the chairman of that section ? 

Dr. Banay. I am chairman of the psychiatric section of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Forensic Sciences. 

Chairman Keravuver. Has the American Academy, the group of 
which you are a chairman, made any conclusion about this problem 
that we are discussing here, I mean any formal conclusion ? 

Dr. Banay. I do not remember having made any formal con- 
clusion. 

Chairman’ Kerauver. Very well. Do you have anything: else, -Mr. 
Bobo? 

Mr. Boso. No. 

Chairman Kerauver. We thank you very much for your testimony, 
Dr. Banay. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, at which time Senator Hennings will preside. 

(Whereupon, at 2: 50 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Thursday, April 7, 1955.) 
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Untrep SrTares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
TO INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:20 a, m., in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol Building, Senator 
Thomas C. Herinings, Jr., presiding. 

Present: Senators Hennings, Langer, and Wiley. 

Also present: James H. Bobo, general counsel; Peter Chumbris, 
associate counsel; William Haddad and Carl L. Perian of the sub- 
committee staff. 

Senator Hennings. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld is to be our first witness according to the sched- 
ule handed me by counsel. Is Dr. Lazarsfeld here ? 

(ood morning, Doctor. 

I believe it has been the practice not to swear in the witness on 
testimony of this character. 

So you may proceed, if you will, Mr. Bobo. 

Mr. Boro. Dr. Lazarsfeld, would you state your name and address 
for the record, please, sir ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. PAUL F. LAZARSFELD, PROFESSOR OF 
SOCIOLOGY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 


Dr. LazarsreLp. My name is Paul F, Lazarsfeld, and at this moment 
I live in Los Altos, Calif., for a year of leave of absence, but usually 
lL live at 52 West 85th Street, at Manhattan. 

Mr. Boso. And, Dr. Lazarsfeld, would you give us your professional 
background ? 

Dr. LazarsreLp. Well, at this moment I am professor of sociology 
at Columbia University, and a great part of my teaching has to do with 
studies of mass media. I was born and raised in Vienna, Austria: 
got my Ph. D. there; and did early studies on radio in Austria. That 
brought me forth nationally to the attention of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

In 1932 I got a fellowship to come here to do some comparative 
work, and I found the situation here much more attractive. I have 
stayed here ever since and have been in charge of a variety of research 
projects in the mass media field; have done certain work for founda- 
tions and for industry. 
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Mr. Boro. What schools did you receive degrees from, Doctor? 

Dr. Lazarsretp. I have my Ph. D. from Vienna, and now I am 
professor at Columbia. 

Mr. Boso. Have vou written any books on the subject of mass media, 
any articles? 

Dr. LazarsreLp. I probably wrote half a dozen books, and I wrote 
two scores of articles on this. 

Mr. Boro. Dr. Lazarsfeld, we are interested in determining the 1m- 
pact of television upon juvenile celinquency. I wonder, do you have 
a statement that you would like tc make to the committee about what is 
known about the impact or what knowledge we have of the impact of 
television ? 

Dr. Lazarsretp. Yes; I would like to do that very much. I was 
only told a few days ago that I would have the privilege to be a wit- 
ness here, and so I will ‘hi ave to put my written statement in later. 

But the reason I was so pleased that you would listen here is that. in 
all the 30 years of work in this field, I have always been very startled 
by a paradox from what came cle: arly out of what I read of your old 
hearings, that in view of this question of the effect of the mass media 
on young people, everyone says how terribly necessary it would be to 
have a great deal of knowledge and, at the same time, only very little 
knowledge i is available; and why it is that when everyone comes for 
data, then no one has any, has worried me a great deal; and I thought 
1 would point out why I think this situ ition exists and what could be 
done about it. If you will permit me, I would like to make five points. 

I would tell you a little bit about what I know about the history of 
research in this field, and then give you whatever opinion I have that 
it would make a difference if you knew something. 

But what is it really we should look for and should know, and then 
1 would warn you a little bit that one should not be too optimistic. 

Finally, if I am permitted, to express an opinion of what this hear- 
ing could help. 

Now, as to the histor ¥ of the situation, why, there is such gener: al 
demand for knowledge and so little available, I think you have to look 
at three different factors here: First, we students in the field; you had 
yesterday a distinguished scholar, Dr. Maccoby from Harvard. There 
is more very g 00K work done at Rutgers by the Reillys, at Yale by 
Hofland. But, it is traditional in academic work, a professor picks 
up a topic: he drops it when he gets bored with it: or he drops it if 
he is not a good student and as far as the academic goes, that is all 
right, because a hundred years mere or less does not make much dif- 
ference for us. 

Slowly it will accumulate. But if you do not look at it only from 
the point of view of progress of ac: ademic work but as a burning social 
issue, then I think it is not possible to leave it just to the accidental 
initiative of scholars. I do not want to make an invidious comparison, 
but we certainly would not have an atomic bomb today if the develop- 
ment had been merely left to Ph. D. dissertations. 

I don’t think that we exactly need a Los Alamos Laboratory to study 
the effects of television, but we need, if it is an urgent social problem, 
then some central planning and central organization, and some pres- 
sure ; some priority has to be put on it. 

At what point you leave a problem to academic free enterprise and 
at what point vou try to organize it is, of course, a very serious ques- 
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tion. But it might very well be that the topic you are discussing here 
needs at this moment somewhat more planning and organization. 

Now, planning and organization obviously requires funds, and the 
question is, where should they come, and they have mostly come from 
foundations. 

There is now the second point; I think that a few words should be 
said about it. 

At several points, foundations have played 

Senator Witey. I was asking whether or not we had your written 
statement, because it is very difficult up here to hear everything. 

Dr. LAZARSFELD. No; Lam sorry; it will come, but I had no time to 
prepare it. 

The foundations have played several times a crucial role in this 
field. When in the—soon after the war, you had the biggest commo- 
tion about the movies, and the fact which the movies would have out 
of which, then, the movie code developed, as you know—there were 
smaller foundations, the Payne fund, which did very intensive work 
on the effect of movies. 

Then, when radio came up and everyone was curious as to what it 
should do, the Rockefeller Foundation created two major projects: 
One at Ohio, to study how radio should be used in schools; and one 
in Princeton, to study what effect radio would have on the political 
and social life of the country. 

Now, the question is, why has the foundation work not taken on 
this continuity and planning which might be necessary in this field? 
And that has to do with a definite policy foundations have in this 
matter, and which might be of interest for you to discuss. 

The foundations feel two things: One, that they should never give 
Binge ge directions to academic work. They spend funds for a few 
years to stimulate a new field, but they then throw it back to the 
sasleahatias and professors to go on with it or not. 

There is definite and probably very reasonable discontinuity in 
foundation work which makes it difficult to accumulate knowledge. 

Unfortunately, the foundation field, as you probably know—there 
has been considerable discussion whether foundations should do work 
in controversial fields and the foundation has become more cautious 
recently, which I, as a professor, consider a very regrettable develop- 
ment. While, when radio came up, the Rockefeller Foundation was 
still quite willing to finance large-scale study of what radio does to 
this country, now that television is here, no foundation has dared to 
do—to invest considerable funds in necessary investigation. 

I was, for about a year and a half, the chairman of a committee to 
advise one of the large foundations whether they should do consider- 
able research in television, and, to my regret, while our committee 
advised them strongly to do it, they have decided not to do this kind 
of work because it might be misunderstood as meddling, while actually 
exactly this kind of support would be necessary. 

Finally, a third factor in this research picture is the industry 
itself. 

As you probably know, and you know it from your hearings on 
comics, that television, the television industry, like most communica- 
tions industry, do spend research money and work with academic 
groups. I can testify that there is certainly never any influencing of 
the scholar by the industry, but, again, the industry has to do “the 
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kind of research which is close to their immediate operational prob- 
lems. They can never lay out large-scale plans. The people go from 
one little study to the next, and while industry has coniriteked great 
knowledge to this field, it could not contribute to any continuity and 
to any systematic work. 

So, rev lewing the situation over the last 30 years, and I have for a 
great. part of it lived through it, everything has militated against 
the kind of systematic building and relatively quick building of 
knowledge which would be necessary in a field of social concern like, 
let us say, cancer, or, 1n this case, criminalogy. 

Now, if I now turn briefly to what kind of knowledge do I refer to, 
then it is quite clear that what is missing from what L just mentioned 
is not individual fine studies, which we have in Jarge number, and 
you have heard a good example of it yesterday, but this kind of 
knowledge, where there is large fund, or continuing work is necessary. 
Let me give you a few examples. 

For instance, we are all concerned with, do the programs we have 
now have bad effects, and there is great controversy whether the 
programs are bad or not. 

Now, undoubtedly, the much more provocative problem would be 
to experiment with good programs. 

Now, a network, the way the American broadcasting television 
system is built, cannot experiment very much. I think there is great 
need for experimentation on a small scale with completely different 
kind of programs for young people, and you ought to be aware that 
this is a difficult matter. 

We do not know whether there is any talent; we do not know 
whether anyone has any ideas what good programs are. _I know very 
little about it. We do not know whether children would listen to what 
I call good programs and we should study, if they listen, whether it 
would have good effect. 

But the strange thing is that all the discussion is the programs are 
bad, and do they ‘have bad effects? Instead of experimenting, what do 
we really mean by a good program? E don’t think anyone really 
knows. Who is there, anyone around who can write it, and then what 
would the poor children do if they had to listen to good programs? 
I think it is not as bad from my experience with my children; they 
don’t resent good stuff as it is said, but experiments have to be made, 
and that is obv iously something which is very important. 

Let me give you a second ex sample. 

All the studies which we can do on small funds in universities are 
short term. We put kids into a laboratory and do it this way, and 
do it that way, and then look for the effect. 

But probably the real problems are the long-term effects. There 
have been some ideas on cumulative effect. What do those things do 
6 vears later, not 6 minutes later / 

The opposite idea is, as you probably have heard, too, that it might 
very well be that the children are infatuated at 13 with comics, and 
read them in terrible amount, and at 15 they find it completely silly. 
Just as they do not like to eat children’s food w hen “~ are 14, they 
might not like to read children’s stuff, like comics. TI don’t know. 
Don’t quote me as having said the one or the other, but the whole 
question of what those media play in the development of children 
over a period of 6, 8 years, and not in a short experimental situation, 
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is very important, and again obviously you need funds and central 
planning for that. 

One third example of needed research which, again, due to the 
situation described, has been omitted, is very often overlooked. How 
do those controversial programs get on the air’ No one seriously 
thinks that a president of a network is a malefactor who sits here and 
thinks how he can corrupt little children. 

It comes about, supposing that those programs are bad, by a variety 
of circumstances. For instance, there is a legend that children like 
bad programs, so here is one good reason to put them on. But maybe 
it is not true. We do not know. 

Then it is easier to write stupid programs than good programs, and 
everyone overlooks the tremendous amount of stuff which has to go 
on television. I mean scores of hours every day. Now, there just 
are not enough good people in the world to write so many good pro- 
grams. So you ‘have mediocre people who use stereotypes, “and ver Vv 
often they do not know it. 

So the question of how do programs get on the air, at what point 
would it be possible to influence, do you have to influence advertisers, 
do you have to get a better writer, should you have some special 
educator who worries at every network? No one really quite knows 
how programs get on the air, because there are scores of people in- 
volved in those decisions, and, again, if that were studied, one can 
very easily capitalize on the good will which the industry undoubtedly 
has, to be cooperative. 

And it is at this point that [ would like to say a word on something 
which is quite important, I am sure, for all of you: Suppose we had all 
this knowledge and we spent a lot of money and planning; would it 
make any difference? Would the industry really act on it? 

I think there is good reasons to suppose that that will actually be the 
case. We have a variety of examples that a great deal of industry 
practices have been changed when actual data were available. 

We know that it is not “really anywhere a bad will, but kind of the 
mechanics and the lack of clarity in the situation which leads to all 
this debate, and I can only express my conviction on the basis of much 
experience that if more knowledge were forthcoming more quickly, 
then I do not think there are any real evil forces in the picture, and 
the situation would be a much less controversial one. 

Now let me, however, before closing, make one fourth point: I do 
want to warn you that, while it is my duty here to say how little we 
know, and how urgent it would be to know more about it, and to 
know what should de done about it, one should not look to research 
as a kind of a panacea which now will solve all your problems. You 
should not do it on two points: 

First, in this whole matter of the mass media, there are questions of 
convictions and taste which can never be settled by research. 

You canot settle by research whether people should read geod 
books seahen then bad books, or whether they should listen to good 
music. You have to have certain convictions on the dignity of men, 
on the importance of the matters of the mind, and you have to stick 
to them irrespective of research. 

If I see a cruel picture in a comic, or if L hear a stupid television 
program, and they exist, undoubtedly, then I do not want them and I 
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get away from them irrespective of whether I have research data or 
not. 

Secondly, there is a great danger that research is being used as an 
alibi. Let us just wait until we have enough research and then we will 
do something. 

Now, that is not what the real role of research is. People have to 
make decisions; they act. We do some studies; we improve their 
action; their actions improve our studies because they raise new ques- 
tions. ‘There is an interaction between the responsible decisions of the 
policymaker and the research man. While we do not want to be 
drowned by your decisions, we also do not want to be used as an alibi. 

Now, that brings me to the final question: Do I have any reason to 
think that appearing before this committee will change the situation? 

I am very sorry that Senator Kefauver is not here today, because 
one of the interesting studies we have done was on the effect of the 
Kefauver hearings on crime several years ago, and one of my col- 
leagues made a study of what effect did the television crime hearings 
have on the audience. Did they really become aware of the problem 
of crime? The finding was that it had a very great effect in making 
them worried, but then there was not anything they could do about 
it, and therefore their worry was either dissipated or even converted 
into intention and a desire to get away from the situation. So one of 
the great dangers is to say something is bad and not to say what con- 
cretely can be done about it. 

Let me end by saying if I do not misunderstand a committee like 
yours, there are three things which can come out in direct or indirect 
way from your work here. First, and I have purposely not mentioned 
it so far, your legislative committee might have influence on the 
National Science Foundation which is, after all, a Federal agency. 
The National Science Foundation restricts itself so far almost ex- 
clusively to matters of the physical sciences, and it has only one officer 
who is supposed to worry whether nonphysical sciences should be 
included. 

I have regretted that all the time. I feel you have here a very inter- 
esting example, that you have a powerful Federal agency that could 
help clarify this matter. You could call it measurement of the facts 
and then it is near enough to mathematics so that you do not need to 
eall it social sciences. But I think if this committee were to approach 
the National Science Foundation to see whether they could not 
extend their work into research in a crucial area like yours, you would 
do a good turn to yourselves, to the problem, and also the interest— 
academic interest I refer to, here. 

The second thing is, and which I have already mentioned, that plan- 
ning is obviously necessary, and it is in the academic tradition that 
planning i is frowned upon, and correctly so. And only if a public body 
states. So radio is a signal danger, like, well, look, now cancer is so 
important. Let us ask the medical school to concentrate on cancer. 
In that situation, then, the academic community does not mind to take 
policy directions, and if you consider that importantant enough, you 
have a great number of devices. There always have been White House 
conferences; there can be many such ways by which the coordination 
of work, the speeding up of work, the stressing of emphasis on one 
specific research problem could be done. 
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Finally, there is, of course, the matter of funds, and there I have 
inentioned before that just as there are no evil doers in the industry, 
I am quite sure there are no evil doers in the foundations. But every- 
one is a little bit scared of everyone else, and the foundations, by un- 
fortunate legislative incidents last year, are especially scared because 
one committee has told them they should stay with themselves and not 
study controversial matters, and if another committee came around 
and say maybe there are 1 or 2 they should be investigating and spend 
their fund, it would redress, a little bit, the balance, ‘and would again 
help the problem you are concerned here with. 

Senator Hennines. Dr. Lazarsfeld, on behalf of the subcommittee, 
I want to thank you for a very excellent and thoughful and profound 
statement. I think some of us may have some questions to have 
by way of further expansion on your thesis, if you will indulge us. 
Counsel, Mr. Bobo, do you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Boro. No questions. 

Senator Hennines. Senator Langer, do you have any questions 
to ask? 

Senator Lancer. In your opinion, what is the effect of these western 
movies on children ? 

Dr. LazarsFetp. You know, having focused my whole testimony 
on that we know so little and what can we do to know more, I would 
have to preface an answer to any such question that quite honestly 
no one knows anything about that, and I can give you the pattern 
of the discussion and it will apply to everything. 

Some people say it is a transitory experience, and they had Indian 
novels 40 years ago and then had western mov "% and some people 
say it all goes by. Some people have pointed out, we have evidence 
on that, it makes kids quite excited at the time Ties they listen, and 
there is good reason to assume that if you work them up emotionally, 
it might, for some children, have a bad effect later. 

Permit me to put it this way: It rained yesterday. If you were 
to ask me what is the effect of rain, I could not tell you because if I 
was playing tennis, the effect was very bad. If I was just raising 
a crop, the effect might have been very good. It might be good for 
fishing and bad for camping, and in this general question of the 
effect, really cannot be answered here just like the effect of rain. 
They are different on different people, under different conditions. 

Senator Lancer. Well, of course, you know that little children, 
6, 7, 8 years old, the boys especially, now have belts with guns. Do 
you think that is due to the fact that they are seeing these western 
movies and seeing all this shooting ? 

Dr. Lazarsrecp. Oh, undoubtedly; it is part of it. And part of 
it is that, I meant to mention that, if there were more attention to 
that, the toy industry might have different kinds of ideas. And it 
does not just have to be guns. 

Senator Lancer. What is your opinion on this beer advertising? 
There will be a big football game and in the intermission a lot of beer 
advertising; what is your idea about that? 

Dr. Lazarsretp. In what respect ? 

Senator Lancer. Well one beer company will get up and say what 
beautiful, fine beer they are manufacturing, and they say, “Oh, boy, 
what a beer.” 

61227—55 
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Dr. Lazarsretp. Well, look; I have definite opinions on it: If 
someone is a tetotaler, then the answer is very simple. If you are 
engaged in beer drinking, then the effect of that beer drinking is very 
bad. 

If you are an artist, then some of those advertising effects are very 
good because they are very amusing and others are very bad because 
they are very stupid. 

If you area psychologist or a market research man, then you say 
by and large the effect is good, because it sells a lot of beer, you see, 
and it undoubtedly does. So really, there is no way to answer that. 

Senator Lancer. How old were you when you left Vienna? 

Dr. LazarsreLp. I was 30. 

Senator Lancer. Thirty ¢ 

Dr. Lazarsreip. Thirty. 

Senator Lancer. Well, now, what is your opinion in comparing 
the children in Vienna with the children in the United States? What 
is the difference in thinking? 

Dr. Lazarsrevp. Oh, tremendous. Well, again, I am comparing, 
now, middle-class children. 

Senator Lancer. Yes? 

“$e LazarsreLtp. With each other. 

I think that the American children are socially much more de- 
veloped. They know better how to get along with each other. They 
know better how to handle themselves in public life. They have a 
better civic education. And, if you don’t mind my saying so, the 
Austrian children know more; they have learned more. It is really 
two completely different educational systems. We become socially 
adjusted and educated as European children and the American child 
becomes a citizen, but does not know so much homework as we 
do. 

Senator Lancer. In what way do the Austrian children know more, 
the children in Vienna, than the children in New York City, for 
example? 

Dr. Lazarsrevp. In straight matters of—my children were raised 
here, and I cannot talk with them about Homer, and I can’t talk with 
them about the medieval times—but why should I, come to think of 
it? I mean, it is a whole world of traditional knowledge, which you 
don’t have any use for. But you gain—you know, when I was a 
child, you could not edit a newspaper. You were forbidden to have 
a newspaper. Debates, campus life, nothing of that sort exists. 

Senator Lancer. I am interested in vetting your answer. Why do 
the children in Austria know more than the children in the United 
States? 

Dr. Lazarsretp. Because the whole tradition of the educational 
system is different. When I was young, we had drill schools. We 
were drilled 6 hours a day to know those things, and had no campus 
life, no fraternities, no debates, no self-government at schools, nothing. 

Senator Lancer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Henninos. Thank you, Senator Langer. Senator Wiley ? 

Senator Witry. Do you think it is possible, by any group of men, to 
arrive at definite recommendations as to the impact of certain pictures 
upon all the minds of children, or are the children’s minds different, 
depending upon human heredity and background, economic condi- 
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tions, and maybe some political conditions having something to do with 
it? What is food for one is poison for the other. Is that true ¢ 

Dr. Lazarsrevp. Absolutely, Senator. 

Senator Wirry. If that is true, is it possible that we are talking 
about creating an index in relation to pictures affecting the morals 
of children? Is anyone smart enough to say all these pictures or this 
‘ategory, or that category, should be put on the index? 

Dr. Uazarsrenp. No, but that is not the problem. No one, no reason- 
able person looks at it this way. First, just because children are so 
different, by all those factors you mentioned, one of the problems 
would be the balance of the schedule. You see— 

Senator Wirey. The what? 

Dr. Lazarsretp, What is called a balanced program. You see, you 
do not want to have everything of one kind, but you can acquire a 
great deal of knowledge how you get the right combinations, as sta- 
tions do in many respects. They have light comedy, they have serious 
drama. You can have the same kind of balance that you develop in 
children’s programs. 

Senator Witey. Well, could you lay down a definite rule and say 
that any picture that is lewd, any picture that puts a premium on dis- 
honesty, any picture that puts a premium on immorality, that those 
pictures might have the same effect upon all young minds? 

Dr. Lazarsretp. Senator, this is what | meant by my point 4: I 
think you should put down the rule that there should never be a pre- 
mium on dishonesty, but you should say that out of your conviction and 
not claiming that it has this or that effect because we do not even know 
that, you see. 

I will come out straight, here, that on children’s programs dishonesty 
should not be rewarded, but I say it as a citizen, if you please, but not 
because I claim that it makes children dishonest. One has to have the 
courage of his convictions, even as a research man. 

Senator Winey. But, of course, you know that in New York, for 
instance, they have agreed or disagreed on what pictures should or 
should not be? 

Dr. LazarsreLp. Yes. 

Senator Witty. However, I think that you can get into the problem 
of where you got, say, a very sensitive, nervous child, if you were to 
show him a lot of shooting pictures before he went to bed, he would 
not get any sleep, possibly. 

Dr. LAzarsreELp. Yes. 

Senator Wirry. What are you going to do about it? Are you go- 
ing to say if a picture itself points a good moral, that that is the duty 
of the parent, to see that the child does not get that dose any more than 
he should get a big hunk of meat before he goes to bed ? 

Dr. Lazarsreip. Well, correct, Senator. But isn’t that a problem 
we have, generally? Take automobiles. If you put a car into the 
hand of a crazy boy, he does harm. 

Senator Witry. You are stealing my figure of speech. I have used 
that politically many times. 

Dr. Lazarsre.p. I take it as a compliment. 

Senator WiLry. I am complimented. 

Dr. LazarsreLp. And you coordinate safety devices, safety councils, 
school influence, parent influence, but you also make sure that the car 
does not contain dangerous parts. I mean, it is a coordination, and 
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where research can play a very great role, a progressively great role. 

Senator Witey. Well, Mr. Chairman, I remember making a note 
here, after listening to ‘the distinguished witness, as to if he could 
answer the question, What is knowledge ? 

Dr. Lazarsreip. Well, if I try to answer that in the specific context, 
I would say it consists of a number of steps: The first is to ask good 
questions. If you do not raise good problems, you will never have 
knowledge. 

Secondly, you have to be always aware that you know only a very 
small part of whatever you want to know. 

Senator Witry. You know, the Scripture says that man’s knowl- 
edge is foolishness with God.’ Do you agre with that? We are get- 
ting a little far afield, but Iam just wondering. 

Dr. LazarsreLp. No, Scripture is always a matter of interpretation. 
I would interpret it as saying it is a little step away from foolishness, 
rather than—— 

Senator Winey. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Hennrnes. Thank you, Senator Wiley. 

Senator Lancer. Just one question. What do you teach in 
Columbia ? 

Dr. Lazarsreip. What is called social research. 

Senator Lancer. You are a professor of social research there ? 

Dr. Lazarsretp. Well, I am a professor of sociology, it is called, 
but it is a department. But my work is what is the effect of radio, 
why people elect presidents, I have made large studies, and always, 
why people buy certain products. I am—my main, exclusive field is 
what is called study of mass behavior, voting, listening, buying, and 
such things. 

Senator Lancer. You area full professor there ? 

Dr. LazarsreLp. Yes. Iam chairman of the department. 

Senator Lancer. How long were you in California ? 

Dr. LazarsreLp. I am in California now. I am now on a year’s 
leave of absence. I just happened to be down here. 

Senator Hennines. Dr. Lazarsfeld, I suppose you know that Sen- 
ator Langer is a distinguished alumnus of Columbia University ? 

Dr. Lazarsrexp. I did not. 

Senator Wirry. I thought there was something common between 
you. 

Senator Hennines. And that is why he has the interest in your 
activities there. 

I found your statement exceedingly interesting because, with my 
very sparse knowledge of this subject, what you have said is about 
coincidental with the views I thought I held, although my own mind 
is not closed on the subject, either. I feel we know so very little 
about the impact of not only television and radio but of books, even 
the classics, throughout the ages, that it is very difficult to suggest 
that we may appoint a grand censor to determine what shall be seen 
or shall not be seen. 

There are questions of taste involved. There are questions of choice 
involved, are there not, Dr. Lazarsfeld? That is to say that we know 
that we all, children and adults alike, and adults are not far removed 
from children, really, in many respects, may profit more by things 
that have intrinsic worth and merit, whether it be from the literary 
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or the stage production point of view, good plays, good books, good 
movies, good programs. They seem to bring something perhaps the 
meretricious, the less worthy only in terms of taste, may bring. 

Of course, we get into the question of taste, which is not like Sena- 
tor Wiley’s question of what is knowledge. 

I was very much interested in your suggestion about the difficulty 
of this, too, because we know that boys in the United States, for 
example, have been exposed to all sorts of literature long before tele- 
vision and radio, and the mass media came into being: The Nick 
Carter series, the dime novels of our fathers’ days, back in a period 
following the Civil War. Those were the old-fashioned desperado 
stories, lots of gunplay, lots of shooting, virtue always triumphed and 
the hero married the girl, and so it was with the Oliver Optic books, 
which were written shortly after the Civil War. They related to 
stories about drummer boys and the Union Army. There was a lot 
of blood and work with the bayonets and on a gunboat down in the 
Mississippi, and all manner of things dealing with war and blood- 
shed and violence. 

We will never know what result those have had on perhaps our 
acceptance of war as the last step of diplomacy, so to speak, contain- 
ing the ends of a given power or combination of powers. 

Senator Wirey. If the chairman will pardon me, they said it made 
possible the recruiting of the Rough Riders. 

Senator Hennrncs. Well, some of us used to read Horatio Alger 
behind our geographies because it was said he was said to be trash. 
There was nothing in Alger that was obscene. 

Dr. LazarsFeLD. May I make a comment on that? 

Senator Henninos. I would be delighted to have you do that, sir. 

Dr. LazarsreLp. I think you bring up a very important point, but 
it has another side. 

While there might be no difference between these earlier products 
and the modern media, they certainly deserve more attention and 
more study for several reasons. 

First, you see, there is so much more of it. 

Senator Henninos, That is right, 

Dr. Lazarsretp. This is one thing which might make a difference. 

Senator Hennines. Enormous volume. 

Dr. LazarsreLp. Secondly, you do not need to know how to read, 
you see. It is just you hear it, while you 

Senator Hennines. You have read John Steinbeck’s piece in the 
Reporter magazine 2 or 3 weeks ago about television and its effect 
upon his family ? 

Dr. Lazarsrevp. I think I heard about it. 

Senator Henninos. He says as his children watched television their 
jaws dropped and their eyes became glazed and they acquired what 
he called the television face. They were enraptured by these won- 
derful things that were going on before their eyes, and in which they 
could change and choose among by the flick of a dial. . 

Your observation about long-term effects is interesting. I was in 
Scotland Yard last summer, and spent a good part of an afternoon 
with the commander in charge of the criminal bureau there, and he 
called a number of his assistants in and among other questions I 
asked him about the juvenile delinquency rate insofar as figures can 
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reflect such things, and we looked askance at all figures, all statistics 
and such. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Chairman, may I ask another question? Be- 
fore you came over in this country 

Senator Hennines. I want to complete my question, but it is all 
right. 

Senator Lancer. What countries in Europe did you travel in? 

Dr. Lazarsrevp. Well, I studied in France for a year, and I know 
a little bit of the Continent, but I have spent, except for my year in 
France, most of my life in Vienna, Austria. But I have to say that 
several years ago I was invited by the Norwegian Government; I spent 
a term teaching at the University of Oslo; so I know Norway. 

Senator LANGER. Senator Wiley will be interested in that. How 
long were you in Norway ¢ 

Dr. Lazarsretp. One term; about 6 months. 

Senator Witty. What? 

Senator Lanerr. He said he was in Norway for about 6 months, 
which would interest you very much. 

Senator Witty. I am interested in that, because what he got there 
would counteract what he didn’t get in Columbia. Excuse me. 

Dr. Lazarsrep. I was visiting professor at Oslo. 

Senator Henninos. May I continue with my question? The direc- 
tor of the bureau at Scotland Yard said their juvenile rate was drop- 
ping, and had over the past few years, and I asked him what had at- 
tributed to that. And he said television. Isaid, Why? Indeed, m: iny 
people in our country believed if we just got rid of the television 
sets, and just got rid of them, they would not have any juvenile 
delinquency. Many people oversimplify it at that point. 

Well, he said, of course you know the BBC does screen the pro- 
grams, ‘and perhaps is a little more careful about crime and violence 
than yours, but, he said, it keeps them off the streets. He said they 
stay at home at night and watch television, and they are not on the 
streets of London getting into trouble, so there is another side of the 
coin. 

Well, we could, with profit, certainly, discuss this matter with you 
the rest of the day and perhaps the rest of the week, Dr. Lazarsfeld. 
I wonder if counsel has any questions, if no other members of the 
subcommittee have? 

Mr. Boro. I just have one that arose, Senator. I notice you have 
avoided expressing an opinion one way or another, Dr. Lazarsfeld. 
This . not to put on the spot in any way, because of lack of knowl- 
edge, but you spoke of your own children. I wonder how you feel 
abs ee your own children watching TV. 

Dr. Lazarsreip. Yes; I can certainly say by what policy I am 
guided. Most of all, I was concerned with competition. I kept on 
and still do play chamber music at my house, for instance, so that 
I have a supply of good music for the children by demonstration 
and not by preaching. 

We try, Mr. Chairman, to have whatever books we can think of in 
the rooms of the children so they read. 

So that one idea is that you provide them with alternative possi- 
bilities so they have more choice. 

The second is you try to talk with them, whenever possible. For 
instance, my daughter was afraid of crime films, and it was very 
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important to talk it out when she happened to see something. So 
talking about it is not so dangerous, that is not so real, and so on, is 
very important; and every psychologist knows that children do not 
talk very easily with parents, Lut you do your best. 

Senator Hennines. Are there any further questions ‘ 

( No response. ) 

Senator Hennines. If not, thank you very much, Dr. Lazarsfeld, 
for giving us the opportunity of hearing you today, and for your 
contribution to this work that we are undertaking. 

(Subsequent to the hearing the following statment was submitted by 
Dr. Lazarsfeld and ordered made a part of the record :) 


Wuy Is So Litrte Known Apovut THE EFFrects OF TELEVISION ON CHILDREN AND 
Wuart Coutp Be Done Asout THE MATTER? 


(By Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Columbia University and Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences) 


I am glad that I can testify before this committee because this permits me to 
discuss a paradoxical and bothersome situation. In the course of your hearings, 
and wherever else television is discussed, one always hears the complaint that 
so little is known about the effects of this new medium on children. Even 
people who express strong opinions must concede that their feelings are derived 
from more or less casual observations. At the same time, the topic is obviously 
of considerable importance; this can best be seen from the fact that a whole 
congressional investigation is Gevoted to it. Usually when something becomes 
a matter of national concern there is a concentrated effort to acquire relevant 
knowledge. Why isn’t that the case in regard to the effects of television in gen- 
eral, and its effect upon children in particular? 

With your permission I should like to discuss this paradoxical situation from 
five points of view. 

1. What are the factors which retard the accumulation of useful knowledge 
in this field? 

2. What kind of research is most needed? 

What difference would it make if such research were carried out? 

4. What would be the inevitable limitations of this research? 

What could this Senate committee do to improve the situation? 


THREE REASONS FOR THE LACK OF KNOWLEDGE 


Yesterday you heard a distinguished witness, Dr. Maccoby, from Harvard, 
who told you about some interesting studies which she has done. A few other 
persons, like the Rileys at Rutgers, Hovland at Yale, Brodbeck at Boston Univer- 
sity, have also carried out investigations in this same general area. But it all 
adds up to very little, and the work of the various scholars is not coordinated. 
This is good academic tradition. A professor picks up a topie and sticks with it 
for a while; but he drops it when something else interests him more or when he 
can’t find a good student to carry out further experiments. From a professional 
point of view this is all right, because there are many things which deserve to 
be studied. We are used to the idea that knowledge on any specific topic accu- 
mulates slowly. From the point of view of scientific progress a few decades 
more or less do not make too much difference. 

But if some problems become a burning social issue then it might be a 
mistake to leave research progress to the accidental initiative of individual 
scholars. I don’t want to overdo this comparison, but we certainly would not 
have a polio vaccine or an atomic bomb today if most of the research departments 
had been left to doctor-of-philosophy dissertations. 

We obviously do not need anything of the magnitude of a Los Alamos Labora- 
tory to study the effects of television. But if it is an urgent social problem then 
we need some central social planning; priorities have to be set up, and some 
central organization is needed to coordinate research work and to press it 
forward. At what point a problem is best advanced by academic free enterprise 
and at what point more definite organization becomes desirable is a difficult 
question to decide; but it might very well be that the topic your committee is 
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discussing needs at this moment more systematic and overall planning than 
it would get in the normal course of academic affairs. 

Now, planning and organization obviously require funds. The question is 
where they should come from. Up until now, the little research which has been 
done in the field of television has generally been supported by foundations. Sev- 
eral times, in the history of mass media research, foundations have played a 
crucial role. Soon after the First World War, as you know, there was great 
public excitement about motion pictures—the self-imposed code which still con- 
trols most of the studios was one of the resulting developments. At that time 
a small foundation, the Payne Fund, sponsored a number of experiments to study 
the effects of movies on children. Dozens of studies, coordinated by the late 
W. W. Charters, helped to give the whole discussion an element of rationality, 
even though some of the research was controversial. ‘Then in the late thirties, 
when radio had come on the scene, the Rockefeller Foundation, through John 
Marshall, organized a number of interlocking studies. One major project, located 
at Ohio State University, has permanently affected educational broadcasting, 
especially its use in schools. Another, located at Princeton, set the style for 
much of the mass media research which is going on today. 

Why has no foundation stepped in and helped to clarify the new role which 
television is likely to play? There are two reasons for this, one intrinsic to 
foundation policy, and the other the unfortunate result of an external situation. 
Foundations have always felt that they should not give prolonged support to any 
one field. They provide funds for a few years to stimulate a new type of activity ; 
but then they leave it to the universities and professions to go on from there. In 
general, this policy of discontinuity, so characteristic of foundation grants, makes 
good sense. But just as in the case of the private scholar, when a topic develops 
into a social concern a more sustained financing policy might become necessary. 

Unfortunately, the chances for such a turn of affairs are small at this moment, 
because of the kind of criticism which has been leveled against foundations in 
recent years. Another congressional committee has scared the foundation boards, 
which are regrettably cautious to begin with, and none of them now wants to 
provide funds for a controversial field. When radio appeared on the scene the 
Rockefeller Foundation was still quite willing to finance large-scale studies as 
to what effects the new medium might have cn American life. Now that tele- 
vision is here, with presumably even more intense effects, no foundation has 
dared to sponsor the necessary research. For about a year and a half I was 
chairman of a committee of prominent citizens who had been asked by a large 
foundation to advise what that foundation could contribute to desirable develop- 
ments in television programing and research. Just as our committee submitted 
a detailed plan, endorsed by the industry as well as by critical reform groups, 
the attacks on foundations began, and the sponsoring organization decided to 
drop the whole matter. 

One word might be added regarding the role of the industry itself in the 
research picture. The television industry does spend some money on research 
and there is some constructive collaboration with academic groups. I can 
testify that I have never heard of any undue influence of the industry upon 
the scholars. But the broadcasters usually do research which is close to their 
immediate operational problems. They cannot lay out large-scale plans. As a 
result, while industry research has contributed considerable knowledge on a 
few specific points, it cannot contribute to it systematically. 

Reviewing the situation over the last 30 years—and I have lived with it closely 
for most of that time—it seems apparent that everything has militated against 
a coordinated and relatively quick buildup of knowledge of the sort which is 
necessary to deal with topics of social concern. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF DESIRABLE AND MISSING RESEARCH 


I am sure that by now you are impatient to hear some examples of the kind 
of research I feel is getting squeezed out as a result of the situation I have 
described to you. The answer is very simple: any research which needs the 
collaboration of groups which are usually not in contact with each other, 
or which takes « considerable amount of time, or which is unusually expensive, 
or any combination of the three. 

As an instance of the first, let me draw your attention to the fact that everyone 
talks about bad television programs and the effects which they have; but 
actually it would be much more constructive and enlightening to experiment 
with good programs. Why shouldn't it be possible to get reformers and writers 
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together and have them devise programs which everyone thinks would be desirable 
and beneiicial? Would children listen to them? Would they have good effects? 
And even prior to that, do we really know what we mean by a good program? 
Are there people around who could write them? It is such a simple idea, but 
consider what has to be done to carry it out. You have to get psychologists 
and writers to meet and work together. You have to have funds to produce 
programs for experimental purposes, regardless of whether a television station 
or network is willing to put them on the air. But the aridity and the negativism 
of much of the discussion which takes place today can be overcome only if it is 
shown that there is something like a good program, that there are people who 
can be trained to write and produce them, and that children are willing to listen 
to them. 

Let me give you a second example. We in the universities, with our limited 
funds, can only do short-term studies. We put kids into laboratories, have 
them listen to programs, and then find out what they think or feel a few minutes 
later. But the real problem is the cumulative effect of television, what it does 
to children 6 years, not 6 minutes, later. 

There are all sorts of speculations on this point. Some feel that while children 
are infatuated with overly dramatic stories at 13, they find them silly at 16; 
another argument is that children who have had a chance to release their 
aggressions and fears in a make-believe way will grow up to be more creative 
and balanced adolescents 5 years later. Don’t quote me as having stated that 
as a fact. What I am trying to argue is that we probably have to follow up 
all sorts of children for a period of 4 to 8 years to get a real picture of what 
role television plays in the development of personality. This has been recognized 
in other fields. For example, at the time when progressive education was a 
matter of great concern, an 8-year study was organized to investigate what kind 
of elementary-school education makes for greater success in college and on the 
first job. I submit that only such long-term studies would give us a realistic 
picture of the role of television in a child’s personality development. 

Nor is the role of parents as clear cut as it may look. <A growing child needs 
to have material around from which he can build up his developing world. 
Do the parents know how to provide it? Can they invent enough stories to 
satisfy the children’s curiosity? Do they provide toys or books which are as 
satisfying as a bad television program? We need to study the extent to which 
parents understand the emotional needs of their children. We need studies 
which would result in ideas as to how the average family can create an atmos- 
phere which will compete with television. The difficulty of these problems 
should not be underrated. It is hard enough for a mother of several children 
just to keep the household going. We cannot expect her to be a creative 
psychologist all day long in addition. And just exhortation to be a good mother 
won't help. Only detailed and large-scale studies of what actually goes on in 
the home will lead to advice which is concrete enough so that the average mother 
can utilize it. 

A fourth example of needed research leads us to the other side of the fence. 
People who dislike today’s television fare never raise the question: How do 
these controversial programs get on the air? No one seriously thinks that the 
president of a network is a malefactor who wants to corrupt little children. 
Obviously these programs appear because of a variety of circumstances. We 
know that certain legends as to what children like develop in the industry. 
We also know that it is easier to write a stupid and stereotyped program than 
to make a creative contribution. We often overlook what a tremendous amount 
of script has to be written to fill scores of hours on hundreds of television 
stations. If we want to have better programs we should know at what point the 
decisions are made to put on the programs we don’t like. Where could influence 
be exerted? With the advertiser? With the writer? Would it help if every 
network had an educator who advised on children’s programs? We definitely 
need studies on the life history of programs; how they are commissioned, how 
they are written, why they are finally put on the air. Only very skilled people, 
who would have to be paid well, could provide this picture, which, incidentally, 
I don’t think even the telecasters themselves have. 

I have given four examples of unorthodox kinds of studies which would 
add to our understanding of the effects of television. At the same time, I 
want to stress that even the research which is going on now on a small scale 
could be greatly helped by better coordination and better financing. We have 
some indication from existing studies as to how children influence each other 
in their listening habits. We have some inkling as to why television has such 
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a hold on children. But what might be called a psychological! theory of television 
is still missing, and will continue to be so unless we make collective efforts to 
help it along. 

WHAT WOULD BE THE VALUE OF MORE KNOWLEDGE 


I have already mentioned that I don’t think that broadcasters are men of 
bad will. They just follow the line of least resistance. But that still leaves 
the question as to whether they could make use of knowledge which a more 
extensive and systematic research effort could provide. I happen to be fairly 
optimistic on this point. During the last war some of my associates at Columbia 
University were asked by the War Writers Board to do a study of magazine 
stories. A committee of writers had become worried about the stereotypes 
which many of these stories contained: gangsters always had Italian names: 
the money sharks were all Jewish; and the Negroes were always cast in the role 
of submissive servants. For a man who has to condense a story into a few 
pages these stereotypes are of great help; but their effect on the audience might 
be bad. The committee who wanted us to analyze the stories felt that if these 
practices were brought to the attention of writers in a dramatic fashion they 
would stop making use of stereotypes. When our content analysis was finished it 
turned out that one of the men on the executive committee of the War Writers 
Board was one of the main offenders: he just hadn’t known that he himself 
made use of the practice which he was anxious to stop in others. I am confident 
that the kind of research we all have in mind would greatly influence writers if 
they were provided with concrete suggestions. The executive officers of the 
broadcasting industry are also likely to be influenced. After all they are in 
business to get large audiences. They have never been shown that they can get 
large audiences with different kinds of programs. If research can do that then 
one of the main pressures toward the present policy would be relieved. 

Take as another avenue of change the toy industry. The present type of 
television program may very easily parallel the traditional production of toy 
guns and cowboy suits. Is it possible to think of different tie-ups between 
television programs and toys? Would children be interested in building toy 
cities if programs were to dramatize the problems of modern industrial living? 
Would it be possible to construct simple scientific toys which might be asked 
for if there were interesting science programs for children, and which in turn 
would reinforce the interest in such programs? I do not know whether all this 
is possible; but I am pretty sure that no one can tell until appropriate experi- 
ments have been carried out with programs as well as with new types of toys. 
The very fact that we can only speculate on such matters shows how primitive 
our thinking in this field still is. 

Finally, I think that more knowledge would affect the behavior of parents. 
As I have mentioned before, children do not listen to television programs in a 
social vacuum. They tie the programs in with the games they play with each 
other. They use programs as substitutes for what their parents cannot give them 
for lack of time, energy, and insight. It might be possible to develop programs 
which dramatize family situations; these could give parents more ideas as to 
what to do with their children, and, at the same time, provide the children with 
chances to find their own daily lives more interesting and satisfying. 

I am aware that when I am optimistic about what differences more knowledge 
would make I can give you little evidence that I am right. But it seems to me 
a fairly obvious maxim that it isn’t enough just to prohibit programs which 
children seem to like and parents disapprove of. Only if constructive substi- 
tutes are found for the present situation can we really count on a change. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF RESEARCH 


So far I have stressed how little we know and how urgent it wvuld be to know 
more about the effects of television on children. It is now my duty to warn you 
that one shouldn’t view research as a kind of panacea which will solve all your 
problems. You should not do so on two grounds. First, in the whole matter of 
the mass media there are questions of convictions and taste which can hardly be 
settled by research. At least for the time being research cannot decide whether 
people should read good books rather than bad books, or whether they should 
listen to good music. One has to have convictions on the dignity of man, on the 
importance of matters of the mind, and one has to stand up and be counted on 
these convictions. If I see a cruel picture in a comic, or if I hear a stupid tele- 
vision program, I react negatively, even though I may not be able to back up my 
conviction with research findings. 
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Secondly, there is a great danger that research will be used as an alibi. Some 
people say we should do nothing until we have enough research. But this is not 
the way research should be called upon. We must make decisions all the time, 
regardless of how much detailed evidence we have. As a matter of fact, there is 
a very productive interrelation between action and research. We do some stud- 
ies; they improve the soundness of our decisions ; conversely, actions raise new 
questions which lead to better research. The responsible policymaker uses what- 
ever research findings are available, and when he has no data he makes the best 
decision he can. The responsible research man is guided in his work by his own 
intellectual appraisal of the whole problem; but wherever possib'e he gives 
priority in his work to those issues which are in the foreground of social concern. 

This brings me to my final question: Do I have any reason to think that 
appearing before this committee will do any good? Here again I am inclined to be 
optimistic. 

WHAT THIS COMMITTEE CAN DO 


I am afraid that witnesses before such committees usually expect the Senators 
to act like benevolent gods, and to perform the miracles which the witness would 
like to see come about. I hope I don’t share this illusion. I think, however, 
that there are at least three developments which could evolve from the present 
investigation. 

First, and I have purposely not mentioned it so far, your committee might 
have influence on the National Science Foundation which is, after all, a Federal 
agency. It is true that, so far, the National Science Foundation has restricted 
itself almost exclusively to matters in the physical sciences; it has only one 
officer concerned with the question as to whether nonphysical sciences should be 
included. 

I think the topic with which you are dealing represents a good example of 
why the Foundation, at least at certain critical points, should extend its activi- 
ties into what is justifiably called the social sciences. This committee could ap- 
proach the National Science Foundation and ask them to extend their work, and 
to support research on the crucial area of the effect of mass media on young 
people. By such a directive you could get great help on the problem you are 
concerned with, and, at the same time, you would make an important contribu- 
tion to the interests I am informally representing here—the social scientist who 
would like to make a contribution to the welfare of his country. If a problem 
of jurisdiction arises, you could call it the measurement of the effects of the mass 
media: this is near enough to mathematics so that the National Science Founda- 
tion would be the proper agency for action. 

Secondly, your committee could raise an emergency flag. In general, as I have 
mentioned before, the academic community doesn’t like to take directives as to 
what they should be concerned with. But if a public policy body decides that a 
problem has high priority then we do not mind such directives. There are many 
ways in which you could coordinate the work of scholars. The White House con- 
ferences, which I think were started by President Hoover, represent one way in 
which the coordination and collaboration of scientists around a specific problem 
can be obtained. Your committee should be able to do something of this kind 
to concentrate interest and to speed up research on the effects of television on 
young people. 

Finally, your committee could try to undo some of the harm which resulted 
from another investigation last year. This, again, is a point I have made 
before but it deserves reiteration. Big foundations of the kind we have in this 
country are virtually unknown in other parts of the world, and they are most 
characteristic of the American way of life. Through them great wealth can 
join with academic skill to solve important problems. If the foundations are 
scared into innocuous sidelines, then the efforts of the donors, as well as of the 
scholars, are wasted. I hope that your report will tell the foundations that they 
should spend part of their funds are matters which are controversial. The 
effect of television on children is controversial not because some people are 
against crime and others for it ; it is controversial because so little is known that 
anyone can inject his prejudices or his views into the debate without being 
proven wrong. If the foundations were encouraged to sponsor research on this 
kind of controversy then the result might very well be a shift from empty 
debate to well-directed action. 


Senator Hennrnes. Now, Mr. William A. Wood is the next witness, 
according to our list, Mr. Counsel. 
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Mr. Wood, have you a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have. 

Senator Henninos. You may proceed i in your Own way, sit, either 
reading from your statement or speaking extemparaneously or inter- 
spersing your statements with such observations as you like. 

Mr. Woop. Thank you. 

Senator HenniNas. Proceed, Mr. Wood. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. WOOD, GENERAL MANAGER, METRO- 


POLITAN PITTSBURGH EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION STATION 
WQED 


Mr. Woop. My name is William A. Wood. I live at 4216 Centre 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. I am the general manager, of Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh Educational Television Station, WQED. Iam here today 
to speak for WQED. I am not authorized to speak for other educa- 
tional television stations although some of the points covered may 
apply to them. 

Mr. Bozo. Excuse me, Mr. Wood, do you have copies of your state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Woop. They will be available shortly. They are being mimeo- 
graphed now, and there will be a number of copies reaching the 
committee room in a few minutes. 

I might insert here, so far as educational television is concerned, 
by May there will be 12 stations on the air, with a potential audience 
of 25 million viewers; 12 more are building, and 100 more than that 
are in the planning stage. 

Let me begin by saying that at WQED we are telecasters with prob- 
lems as various and per sistent as those of other television broadcasters 
who have appeared before this committee, although they are not in 
all cases the same problems. 

There are two fundamental differences between commercial and 
educational TV stations: (1) We are not supported by the sale of air 
time for advertising purposes, and (2) attracting the largest audience 
js not an over riding objective with us. 

Television as a business—as an instrument of advertising has taken 
the pattern it has for sound economic reasons. At the present time at 
least, more people will look at the entertainment programs offered by 
commercial television than any other kinds of programs. And quan- 
tity of audience is a basic essential in advertising. 

The basic theory which is behind this movement for ETV stations 
goes like this: So far television is primarily a recreation medium—a 
spectator medium. Sports, drama, variety, popular music, quiz 
games. Television can be used a lot more than it has been to date. It 
is as though since the invention of printing, printing was confined 

to the light and recreational and seldom used to record serious ma- 
terial, the Bible, the classics. Man’s knowledge in a thousand fields 
of learning. 

Television does not have to stop where it is now any more than 
printing need be confined to only the subject matter which will draw 
maximum readership. Television can go into any field—the only limi- 
tations are the technical limitations of the medium itself. 

So the educational TV movement approaches television with a dif- 
ferent motivation than commercial TV. Ours is a specific attempt 
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to use television for purposes other than entertaining maximum audi- 
ences. What stations like WQED are doing on their air is not in 
competition with nor incompatible with what commercial stations 
are doing any more than Homer's Odessy is with the story of Lassie. 
Both can well have a place in your library and both kinds of TV pro- 
grams may well be available on your viewing receiver. 

As with its sister educational stations, WQE D is nonprofit, non- 
commercial, and dedicated to the use of television for educational pur- 
poses. WQED is supported financially by foundation grants, funds 
from the public schools, and contributions from the general public 
in the southwestern Pennsylvania community. 

WQED seeks to serve its community in somewhat the same way 
the community is served by its schools, its universities, its art gal- 
leries, its libraries, its symphony orchestra, its legitimate theater. We 
attempt to offer some of the same opportunities such institutions offer 
but by the use of electronics to bring these things right to the family 
fireside. We are not a substitute for these other institutions but we 
serve sometimes where they are inaccessible and also we provide stim- 
uli designed to further the community’s use of these other institu- 
tions. In this way I suppose educational television is selling some- 
thing, as commercial television does. It is selling educational and 
cultural resources instead of commercial products. 

WQED does not claim any exclusivity in what it is doing. Some 
of the finest educational TV programs are on commercial air. But 
whereas such programs must occupy a small part of the total pro- 
gram schedule on a commercial station, such programs are the totality 
of our schedule. It then follows, I think, that in concentrating our 
whole attention on educational programing, we can give exposure 
to a greater proportion of untried and promising uses of TV because 
we need not stick to the proven audience getters. 

How does what WQED does relate to the question of juvenile delin- 
quency today 4 

A recent poll taken by the University of Pittsburgh indicates that 
the juvenile delinquency problem is considered to be of primary im- 
portance by the people of our community. That is all we need to 
know. Then it automatically takes a priority as we plan our whole 
program schedule. Instead of conflicting with the economic neces- 
sities of the station's operation, it complements them in our case be- 
cause we operate on contributions from our community. If we pro- 
vide the community with programing relating to a field of their ex- 
pressed interest, juvenile delinquency y, We st: and to continue to receive 
the contributions we need to keep going. 

At present, WQED has no program on the air dealing exe lusively 
with juvenile delinquency as a problem, although we will by fall, 
but it is probably that everything on our air could have a bearing 
on the problem in th: aut the content of the programs, and even the way 
they are presented, is calculated to motivate the viewer in a con- 
structive direction. We try to give a positive motivation to all our 
programs. I do not believe that merits any especial commendation. 
Since we are not under the compulsions of a business with time for 
sale, we have no reason for existing unless we offer such motivations. 

On WQED school programs make the educational experience richer 
und more stimulating to youngsters. Appreciation shows such as good 
music, ballet, and art motivate worthwhile interests and pastimes, 
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courses in history, English, science enable people of various ages to 
improve their minds and better their positions in life. And programs 
in family relations, scout training, presenting teen-age views and ac- 
tivities and homecrafts and hobbies are all designed as direct deter- 
rents of delinquency. 

Some programs of these types are available in Pittsburgh on other 
stations, of course. But to the television intermittently available in 
such serious categories in our area we are able to add the entire out- 
put of a station—of our station. They are available, and our commu- 
nity has them to draw upon to whatever pair it cares to—8 hours 
day for a total of 40 hours a week. 

Here is 1 day’s output at WQED—as an example. This is the pro- 
gram scheduled for yesterday, April 6. Two inschool shows—one to 
stimulate interest in the wonders of nature (4th grade), a second 
documenting the story of workers in industry (7th grade and 8th 
grade), dressms king for homemakers, the saga of America’s westward 
expansion, how America’s military sea tr ansport works, a visit—on 
film—to the old churches of Virginia. The Children’s Corner, featur- 
ing a children’s Easter story and instruction in dancing. How glass 
bottles are made—a program in the basic fundamentals of music appre- 
ciation, the mechanics mye: in the rebuilding of a DC-6 airplane. 
High school for adults, “heat” as a section in basic physics. How 
newspaper comic strips are eo for a teen-age audience. Flower 
arranging, the Paris ballet performance of the Swan Song, a film of 
Charles Laughton reading from Dickens, and a panel show on cur- 
rent issues featuring undergr aduates from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. That is 1 day’s program. 

Senator Hennincs. Mr. Wood, that not only has variety and sub- 
stance, but it sounds intensely interesting. 

Mr. Woop. W ell, Mr. Chairman, I think I can speak to that right at 
this point. 

Senator WiLEy. How many hours? 

Mr. Woop. Sir? 

Senator Witey. How many hours? 

Mr. Woop. That is 8 hours. 

Senator Hennines. Forty hours a week, did you say, Mr. Wood? 

Mr. Woop. Forty hours a week 

Senator Henninos. This schedule sounds good. 

Senator Lancer. Is part of that in the evening ? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir; it starts at 1:30 p. m. until 9:30 p. m. 

Senator Wiiry. What do you do with the rest of your time? 

Mr. Woop. I wish we could be on the air longer, Senator. 

Senator Hennines. What do you do with ‘the rest of your time, 
Senator Wiley ? 

Senator Witey. Committee work. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Woop. This schedule sounds good, but not if we are just talk- 
ing to ourselves. Does anybody look ? Viewing to stations like ours 
is selective. Not as many people look nor do they look as many hours 
as they do to other stations. I think you cannot expect anyone, no 
matter how serious minded, to set himself to learn dur ing every leisure 
hour he has. But they do look. And those who look encompass all 
walks of life in the Pittsburgh arew. 

The University of Pittsbur gh survey says nearly 50 percent of the 
set owners turn some time to W QED. The bulk of these look at us 
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an hour or so per day. Our high-school programs, English, history, 
physics, get 8 percent of the audience. Our serious music programs, 
6 percent. Our home do-it-yourself program received over 1,000 fan 
letters last week and claims 10 percent of the viewers. 

Let me dwell for a moment on WQED’s High School of the Air. 
The High School of the Air is designed to allow adults who didn’t 
ore aduate from high school to acquire » the credits they lack and earn a 
diploma. The State department of education accepts these credits 
if our students can pass the State examinations. The air programs 
are presented in collaboration with the Pittsburgh public schools. 

Four hundred and ninety-nine students enrolled for credit last fall ; 
71 percent of the examinations taken at the close of the semester were 
passed. But of especial interest to this committee might be the fact 
that correctional institutions in western Pennsylvania are using the 
High School of the Air. The Allegheny County Workhouse had 
some of its inmates in the class and they ‘passed 95 percent of their 
examinations, a considerably higher percentage than the general 
public. 

This semester we also have enrollments at the Western Penitentiary, 
a State prison. Prison authorities are interested in the response shown 
by some of their charges and there would seem to be some enc ouraging 
signs about the rehabilitation possibilities of a delinquent who is 
interested enough in schooling to take a course and study hard enough 
to get passing grades. At least 2 of the workhouse class will, if they 
pass their next examinations, be ready for high-school graduation 
this June. There is some question as to where they will go to receive 
their diplomas. 

These high school courses on the air are accelerated courses. As we 
go ahead with them, it will become possible for an adult who applies 
himself to complete high school in 114 years. 

By next year we hope { to provide summer makeup courses for regular 
high-school students who have failed to subject during the school year. 
This too, we think, has its place in helping to curb delinque ney. 

The WQED program which should be of great interest to this 
committee, if I have correctly judged your interests by previous 
testimony, is a daily hour-long offering at 4:30 every afternoon on 
channel 13 known as the Children’s Corner. 

This program has not missed a day since WQED began broadcasting 
1 year ago this last Tuesday. Itisa continuing exper ience for children 
featur ing a spritely young lady named Josie Carey in the center of a 
highly varied land of fant: asy and fact—adroitly presented instruction 
and fun; song and story. Its audience ranges in age from 2 to 12 
years. It counts an extraordinary number of adult viewers and its 
rating in the Pittsburgh area is 30 percent of the available television 
audience. 

On the Children’s Corner there has never been an act of violence of 
any kind. There are no cowboys, Indians, or space men. Adult 
conflict has no place there. The audience is there, though. The show 
receives 4,000 letters a week. 

Learning is dispensed throughout this hour of programing, even 
though it is not for learning that the kids tune it in. They learn 
numbers, how to tell time, some words and phrases in French, simple 
nursery songs, creativeness through art contests, poetry, zoology with 
live creatures, home hobbies and crafts, children’s stories, instruments 
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of the orchestra and even a little juggling and prestidigitation. IT have 
with me excerpts from Children’s Corner fan mail which testifies to 
its power as a teaching program. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Wood, at that point, may I ask you, sir, 
do you pitch the program on a median or an average age / 

Mr. Woop. Mr. Chairman, I think— 

Senator Hennines. How do you meet + thi at problem / 

Mr. Woop. I think the program, frankly- 

Senator Henninos. You mentioned telling time, for example. 
That would not be of any particular interest to a voungster who can 
tel] time. 

Mr. Woop. The teaching on the program, some of it, is useful for 
preschool age, some for older children. 

The show, frankly, just grew, and items were added to it; that 
where interest was indicated, and it seems from what our audience 
says, that though there are different ages involved in different seg- 
ments of the program, that all of the age groups look through the 
whole hour. 

Those who are looking for something for 10-year-olds will sit 
through the telling time, which is for the 4-vear-olds, in order to get 
to their part of the program. 

It was not set up for any particular age. In fact. we have some 
reason to think that you cannot be certain when you start what age 
will be attracted by a prtculr childreni’s program. 

We = some fan mail such as something like this: 

“Tam 39; have 5children. Tenjoy the program as much as they do.” 

And hg is a child aged 47 here who asks if it is all right for him 
to look. So it has run quite a gamut, and I think, perhaps, the charm 
of the program is more important to the viewer than whether it hits 
his particular age. 

There seems to be growing evidence in our town that Children’s 
Corner is becoming a means of putting worthwhile things into the 
minds and behavior patterns of young viewers. 

Not all the programs which educational stations can create end 
air can have the magic that this one seems to have. But here is a sue- 
cessful example which shows that with enough ingenuity and imagina- 
tion and with creative people, programs which have high value as to 
content can get audiences. 

An audience on shows like this is steadily exposed to actions and 
ideas and truths which would be patently incapable of having any 
detrimental effect on it, and there is some indication they have a salu- 
tary effect on the youngsters at the other end. I do not by saying this 
mean to take any position against other TV programs for youngsters 
at all, but we are finding that it is good to offer this kind—to have it 
there if the kids want it, and in Pittsburgh they want it. 

I have a half-hour film of this program if the committee at this or 
any other time would care to look at it. 

WQED is just 1 year old as a television broadcaster. We are 
poverty stricken, but our year has convinced us that there is a place 
for community educational TV. This movement is going to succeed 
because it fills a need and the community recognizes that it fills a need. 
ETV isa very definite step toward the realization of television’s broad 
potential which includes entertainment but which includes a great 
deal more, too. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hennineés. We thank vou very much for your very fine 
statement; and, if I may. as one member of the subcommittee, make 
the observation, that you are doing an admirable job. 

Mr. Woop. Thank you. 

Senator Hennrines. Iam sure that Pittsburgh is very proud of this 
station, and they cannot have anything but good from it. That is 
the sort of thing we know cannot have a very “pad effect if, I say, we 
know as much as we know. 

Senator Langer / 

Senator Lancer. What does it cost you to put on this program dur- 
ing the last year ¢ 

Mr. Woop. You mean, Senator, the Children’s Corner program ? 

Senator Lancer. Yes: these 8 hours a day for 1 vear: what did it 
cost ¢ 

Mr. Woop. The & hours a day for the first year came to a total of 
operating costs close to $280,000. 

Senator Lancer. | think you are doing a mighty fine job there. 

Senator Witey. How much did the station cost / 

Mr. Woop. Senator, the station, that is, getting started and having 
the physical equipment, came to in the neighborhood of $225,000. 

Senator Witry. What territory do you cover / 

Mr. Woop. We cover a part of the 10 counties surrounding Pitts- 
burgh, although with our present power we do not completely cover 
all of the 10 counties. We have a potential viewing audience of well 
over a million. 

Senator Winey. Is it operated by the university ‘ 

Mr. Woop. No, sir: this isa nonprofit corporation which was organ- 
ized—it was first brought to the attention of Pittsburgh leadership 
by Mayor David Lawrence, of Pittsburgh, who gathered some repre- 
sentative citizens together, and this group eventually formed a non- 
profit corpor: ation of citizens r¢ eprese nting only the community rather 
than their own particular companies or educational institutions. 

The board of directors, which is the ultimate authority for our 
station, includes in its ranks the presidents of the local universities, 
the superintendents of schools, certain leading attorneys and business- 
men, and industrialists of the Pittsburgh area. 

Senator Witry. How do you get your operational costs 

Mr. Woop. There are three sources: One through iaiddaas 
which have helped us and continue to help us: one through schools 
which vote funds to the station for the school programs; and one 
through the community at large, where we actually ask our families 
in the community to contr Sbute $2 or more per year toward our oper- 
ating costs. At present there are 63,000 f; amilies who have contrib- 
uted to us. 

Senator Witry. Are you meeting your overhead ? 

Mr. Woop. Just barely, sir. 

It means, if we are to be able to continue at a rate of. : say, a quarter 
of a million dollars a year operating costs, we have to be able to get 
the kind of money we have received so far on a regular and continuing 
basis. 

At the present time, we do not have very much ahead, and it all 


depends on whether our sources, the foundations, the schools a 
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the public, will continue to contribute at least to the extent they have 
up to now. 

Senator Witey. Is there any opposition by the regular licensed 
stations ? 

Mr. Woop. No, sir; we have the finest of support from all of the 
commercial broade asters in our area; it has been an extraordinary 
thing. 

Senator Wizy. Were you previously in the business? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir; I was with CBS television here in Washington 
before I went to Pittsburgh, and I began broadcasting a good many 
years ago with NBC, so I have been with both of the top networks. 

Senator Wirey. You have been here all morning, have you? 

Mr. Woop. No, sir; I did not arrive until nearly the end of Mr. 
Lazarsfeld’s testimony. 

Senator Wirry. You did not hear the previous testimony, then? 

Mr. Woop. Not entirely. 

Senator Wirry. Well, out of your experience, because we are 
talking about the impact of ideas and visual education on the young 
mind, out of your experience, what could you tell us is the course 
that should be pursued, not only by institutions like your own, but 
others, recognizing that you are all simply licensees of a public right 
in the public domain? You recognize that ? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Witey. So what direction or directive or suggestion would 
you give out of your experience that might be of benefit, say, toward— 
well, we do not want to say siphoning, but giving right direction to 
the young mind because, after all, delinquency y is wrong thinking and 
is the result of w rong ideas, and sometimes the result of maybe physi- 

‘al conditions. 

My real question is, what light can you give us that might be 
profitable for all others engaged in the business of televising ? 

Mr. Woop. Senator, I think this: I think that we are finding in 
our field of television—but this is not a new discovery, it is also being 
discovered by the men in commercial broadcasting—that it is pos- 
sible to get positive motivations into broadcast programs which will 
keep an audience and do for that audience e, perhaps, a little more than 
just to entertain it. 

I think that all serious-minded men in the field of broadcasting 
would like to do that, and I think that most of them are doing it. 

It isa slow proposition, perhaps, and there are very sound economic 
reasons why it must be slow. 

But I believe that in some ways educational television can help 
to explore more thoroughly than the commercial broadcaster has 
time to explore, just how you can combine positive motivations in 
programing with programs that are good audience getters, too, and 
that the more the way to do that can be discovered, the more such 
programs will find their way into program schedules. 

They are there already. They will, perhaps, increase in quantity 
and in proportion to the total program schedule, as it can be shown 
how to do them. 

It is our basic problem and, I suppose, it is one of the basic problems 
of anyone in broadcasting—it is not the easiest thing in the world to 
take a program that has the greatest of objectives and be sure that it 
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is going to get an audience, and if you have a great program so far as 
its objectives go, and nobody looks at it, you are nowhere. 

So you have to find a w ay to put those two things together, the 
ability to draw and hold an audience, and something worthwhile in 
the way of a message when you get it. 

I think that the whole industry is moving in that direction, and it 
is possible that the pace of moving in that “direction may accelerate. 
If in any way stations like ours can help in that acceler: ation, we feel 
that it is part of our job to do that. 

Senator Wixry. I like that phrase, “positive motivation.” 

During the 8 hours that you broadcast, do you figure out that there 
are certain hours where you can best impact ‘the young mind, for in- 
stance, after school or whatever it is? I am just trying to figure out 
whether now that we are talking about children, whether we are now 
giving thought to the time when they are most easily impacted. 

Then, do you give thought to the kind of a program that would do 
the job that you are talking about, positive motivation ? 

Mr. Woop. The time we pick for the Children’s Corner was deter- 
mined a good deal on the basis of the pattern of family schedule in 
the Pittsburgh area. 

It is an early -at-night dinner town. People eat their dinners at 
»: 30, 6 o’clock at the latest. ‘The mothers like their kids to be occu- 
pied just before dinner. 

It is a good time for the kids, too, and I think it is as good a time as 
any to have the children in a receptive mood for this kind of a pro- 
gram; that is why we are on the air from 4:30 to 5:30 with this 
program. 

Senator Wirey. Will you pardon me—were you finished ? 

Mr. Woop. I was just going to add, as to the motivations in the pro- 
gram, in the preparation of it at all times that is one of the things we 
try to keep in mind, how we can introduce in any element of the pro- 
gram something that will be a stimulus in a positive direction as a 
result of looking at the program. 

Senator Witey. You apply the rule that so many of these commer- 
cial advertisers do, of just suggestion, suggestion, suggestion ? 

Mr. Woop. Senator, it is hard to explain that. It would be a lot 
easier if, at some time in your busy schedule, you had a minute to look 
at that film, how the kids on that program—they are only youngsters 
themselves—get across what they get across; that is hard to put into 
words. It just happens, and ina good many cases there is no sign put 
up which says, “Now we are te: wching you something.” 

Very much to the contrar y- There is a puppet, a tiger, who came 
from France, and who speaks only French, and when he comes on the 
program, because he has no other language he must needs speak in 
French, and we find out the youngsters at the other end are learning 
a good many French words and phrases not because we are teaching 
them, but because the poor little puppet can speak no other language, 
so it behooves the audience if they are polite to learn his tongue. 

Senator Wirry. Again I return to the original question: Out, of 
your vast experience, Just what suggestions, concrete suggestions, have 
you got now, or what lessons have you learned, outside of what you 
have testified to, that would be of benefit for others if they were to 
get on the bandwagon 100 percent seeking to answer the question of 
juvenile delinquency ? 
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Mr. Woop. Well, Senator, this is purely my own opinion, and I do 
not speak here for W QED, but I think if there is indignation in the 
community about the effects or possible effects of broadcasting on 
children, that this might well be turned into positive channels. 

For instance, where there is an educational station or, even lacking 
that, where there is any station, responsive to a constructive approach, 
it seems to me that the community itself can do something, not about 
tearing down what is on the air, but about seeing if it can bring some- 
thing imaginative and good and attractive, that is so good and at- 
tractive that, perhaps, it eventually will replace some of the things 
that are on the air now. 

There is much indication in our area that the Children’s Corner 
program will be sought after as a national program instead of being 
seen just in ourarea. This isa good thing. 

It means that a program with good motivations is good enough so 
that there is demand for it, perhaps across the whole country. 

If we have any faith in good programs on television, they should 
be able to stand up in competition, and if they do then, perhaps, the 
community, by making available or helping to give access for pro- 
grams of this kind, can eventually see them reach their full use by 
having them available in all the cities of the United States instead of 
Just one. 

Senator Witey. Well, I think that, of course, from my own per- 
sonal observation—I must say that when there is a good program I 
am a television fan, at night—-that is, at 10 o’clock at night—and the 
rest of the day is filled with the worries of the day. 

[ think some of the funny things are worthwhile. A man does not 
live just by food alone, and you can say a man does not live alone by 
being inculeated with positive motivation alone. He has got to have 
a little var iety and good humor, something that suggests, perhaps, that 
life is really worthwhile. 

I feel that out of many of these programs these youngsters, if they 
are really what they should be—and many of them are—really are 
exalted and trying to do something. 

The chairman spoke of the Henty books and other books. I re- 
member that the theme of those books was to love our country. and 
which were so selflessly devoted to the preservation of our country. 

Well, these youngsters—and I have 10 grandchildren—and when 
I can I watch them to see how they react, and I see the youngsters out 
with a gun shooting “bing. bing, bing,” they have had that ‘influence, 
and trying to tell them that that is something they have got to be 
careful with. 

I have also seen them as they have stood before programs and cried, 
there were tears, with respect to some fine picture, some situation 
where they were taught to be gentlemen and to exemplify the charac- 
teristics of ventlemen, and so forth. 

Of course, to me it is the greatest result in the world, particularly 
for voungsters, and I suggest, as the chairman says, that most of us 
are youngsters and not yet grown up at this time. 

So we are looking for a way to protect the youngsters who will be 
the men of tomorrow. 

I want to thank you personally for a very fine presentation, sir. 

Mr. Woop. Thank you, sir. 
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Senator Hennings. Senator Wiley, I take it you believe that real 
life is earnest but the grave is not its goal. 

Senator Witey. That is right. 

Senator Henninos. There is time for a little lightness. 

You said, Mr. Wood, that you did not countenance any violence on 
these programs. Did I so understand you 

Mr. Woop. Mr. Chairman, | was referring to the children’s pro- 
gram. 

Senator Hennines. Yes, to the children’s program. 

A good many of us were raised on sue ‘+h things as Hans Christian 
Andersen, Grimm's Fairy Tales, Jack and the Beanstalk, Snow White, 
and Rose Red, all of those things which were—— 

Senator Winey. And a little Wisconsin cheese, too; do not forget 
that. | Laughter. | 

Senator Hennines. You have a good deal of overtone, overlay of 
violence, do you not, in those books ¢ 

Mr. Woop. It appears on channel 13, too, not in this particular pro- 
vram, but In some others. 

Senator Hennines. | was not undertaking to cross-examine you 
on that point, except to ask you whether you think such violence as 
may necessarily be a part of some of the classics, fairy tales and the 
more advanced stories, as you go up along through ‘the early teen 


years—do you think violence is in and of itself to be avoided on pro- 
grams of this kind 


Mr. Woop. No, Mr. Chairman. 

I feel that it is a question of how it is handled, whether it is handled 
tastefully and wisely. 

Certainly, it would be a very bland and innocuous presentation 
that would eliminate violence where violence was a part of what you 
were presenting. 

Senator Hennines. It is not your view that the children should be 
entirely divorced from reality and some of the less happy and more 
unfortunate phases of life ¢ 

Mr. Woop. No, sir. 

Senator Hennines. You do not try to shield them from all sugges- 
tion that there is evil in the world, and evildoers ? 

Mr. Woop. No, sir. 

Senator Hennines. Your suggestion that the program has to have 
interest, and sustained interest to be successful in the marketplace, 
entertainment, whether it be education under the guise of entertain- 
ment, where you infiltrate, so to speak, to teach them something in 
spite of themselves—is it not quite true that a child does tend to “shy 
away from anything that says, “Now, this is education; you are going 
to be educated 2” 

Mr. Woop. I cannot testify thoroughly as to that, but we assume 
that. 

We feel that if we can make it attractive for itself, that we are 
likely to get a better audience and hold their attention better. 

I might say, though, Mr. Chairman, that the programs we do for 
the schools, which are looked at in the classroom on television re- 
ceivers, the teachers tell us hold the class interest even though they are 

very frankly and straightforwardly a teaching medium. 
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They do, the teachers in the studio do, their very best to make the 
presentation attractive, but it is teaching and it is known to the child 
to be teaching because it is coming to him in his classroom. But there 
is no slackening of his interest in watching the television screen during 
these periods. 

Mr. Boso, Do you have any evidence or has your station done any 
research, speaking about the children’s program, that these positive 
motivations about which you spoke, transfer themselves to the chil- 


dren, that they actually put into effect the positive motivations that 
you show on the program ? 


Mr. Woop. Nothing conclusively, sir. 

We have, as I pointed out earlier there is a 3-typewritten-page pre- 
sentation here of excerpts from fan letters from the children, and in 
many cases from their parents, writing for them, which are some evi- 
dence that the kids learn, and take stimulation from what they see. 
But we have no research, no survey that follows this up. We have 
been too poor and too busy to do it, although I wish we could do it. 

Mr. Boxo. But your letters do show from parents and from the 
children that they have in some instances, at least—I wonder, could we 
have those letters just inserted in the rec ord, if you have a copy there. 
and we will insert the extracts of letters from the parents and children 
in the appendix of the record ¢ 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir. 

I will not bother the committee with reading any of them now, but, 


in general, they all speak to the point of what happens positively to 
the viewer havi ing looked at this program. 


Senator HEnNINGs. That may be entered into the record at this 
point. Let it be exhibit No. 4. 


(The material was marked “Exhibit No. 4,” and reads as follows :) 


ExHrsit No. 4 


Excerpts From MAIL RECEIVED BY CHILDREN’S CORNER FROM VIEWERS 

Prince Charming’s dance lessons do so much to overcome youngsters shyness 
and self consciousness. Dancing becomes a pleasure all of a sudden. 
tion you use is actually contagious for me too. 

Would like a copy of your list of French words and translations. There is 
anvther little girl in our neighborhood who came from France and we have fun 
talking in French. 

Folks on your program are now a part of our family life. My 44-year-old 
daughter has become very interested in learning how to tell time. Along with 
your help this project is very successful. Also, it would do your heart good to 
tiptoe into her room when she is singing one of the songs you teach the children. 


If more children’s programs were like yours we would have less juvenile 
delinquency today. 


Imagina- 


Most grateful for your good program. Son’s interest in counting and telling 
time has been stimulating to all of us. 

I am in my second year of Latin in high school and I thoroughly enjoy your 
program when I am able to watch it. One of the nicest children’s programs on 
TV. Would like a list of your French words so as to compare the languages of 
French and Latin. 

My little daughter 3, is learning to draw pictures thanks to your efforts. Also 
learning all your little songs. 

Daughter 4 loves the show. Ido too. 

I am one of those grownups who certainly would never miss the Children’s 
Corner. It’s a must every day. 

I like the way your program brings in a few spiritual elements at times. I 
personally feel that the spiritual side of a child’s life is very important. 
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I think your program is just wonderful. I suppose you allow kids 47 years old 
to watch, for I enjoy it as much as I would as if I was 7. 

I am 39 and have 5 children—oldest 17, youngest 7—and I enjoy your program 
immensely. 

I teach third-grade pupils and look forward to reading your book Small World 
to the children on Friday afternoons. I thoroughly enjoy your program. 

Your program is entertaining and educational and also extremely relaxing to 
my youngsters nerves in comparison to other children’s programs. Believe it or 
not, Lrelax too. Wish you were on longer. 

When an adult feels the charm you radiate to children, you really have 
something. 

As new owners of a TV set, we have enjoyed your particular contribution to 
better programs for the younger folk and the young at heart. 

My children have learned many things from your program and they get a 
lot of fun out of it too. I also join in their praises. 

Features on your show are outstanding. Both my son Robby, 3%, and I have 
become real fans. It is certainly network caliber. We, of course, are very Pitts- 
burgh-minded and feel it to be very exciting having such a fine show on our 
excellent educational channel. 

I think your program proves that TV for children can be interestingly handled 
without talking down to the children. 

Mother has to write for me because I am too young but I am old enough to 
know that your show is very good for children. 

Appeals to children of all ages as well as their parents. 

My children simply sit spellbound during your program. I must admit that 
I also enjoy your imaginative little characters. Keep up the good work. 

My sister and I watch your program. Mummy and daddy do too. Daddy 
especially likes grandpere (probably because he used to teach French) and 
always asks me what new words I’ve learned. 

I am a parent, sincerely grateful you produce the type of program you do. 
I am sure my son gains something every day from your show. 

The Children’s Corner is No. 1 on our list for TV education. 

My husband and I think it is the best children’s program on TV. 

Not only is the program well organized and performed, it is also original and 
of intense interest to all—not only children. 

Even though my son is only in kindergarten he is fascinated by grandpere 
and enjoys the French lessons. 

When my young daughter started to speak the French phrases as they sounded 
to her, I suddenly realized just how very much a child learns from what he or 
she sees or hears on TV. It is nice to know that there is one program that 
teaches along the right lines and does it in such a nice manner. 

Your program is just delightful. I wouldn’t have believed it was possible to 
present so many educational facts and fancies with such warmth and appeal 
for the children, and wonder of wonders in this day and age—mother does too. 

The mother and father of the tame tigers mentioned appreciate very much the 
entertainment and education you folks at WQED are giving our children in just 
the proper dosage to make them eager for more. Tame tiger father manages 
to infiltrate the tame tiger ranks in front of the TV set when the Animal Alphabet 
and King Friday holds sway and Tame Tiger Cathy is in charge of summoning 
mother when Pat Hamilton is on. 

I feel that the level of your program is higher than most TV entertainment 
designed for children and yet holds the attention of boys and girls. I am not 
alone in this conviction, as it is shared by my wife and four neighborhood families, 
all of whom are college grads or college level and parents of sub-school-age chil- 
dren. This letter is written by one who is not easily prompted to such disser- 
tations. 

So varied that the children don’t want to miss a minute of it. Your contests 
are very stimulating and encourage children to draw and originate. 

Having moved here from the District of Columbia I have seen many and varied 
children’s programs and having four tame tigers of our own I think I know what 
appeals to them. The Children’s Corner ranks at the top. It is a wonderful pro- 
gram, original and clever. 
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My thanks to you and all who work with you for the bewitching fantasy and 
educational instruction presented on the Children’s Corner. It is a delight to 
have the world of fun and make-believe so expertly portrayed to our children. 
It is sorely needed in this workaday factual life. 

I taught kindergarten and the primary grades and I think your program is 
tops. Thank you for bringing such a variety of ideas to the children in this area. 

You are teaching languages as if they were games and I hope to have the 
children writing them too. Thank you, too, for the disguised lessons in manners 
and morals which are truly absorbing. 

My youngster astounds his relatives by speaking French as it is quite an ac- 
complishment for a 7-year-old to greet you in French. 

My son, 2, watches with his young sister. What a liberal education he is re- 
ceiving for his tender years, besides counting to 12 via X’s number song, he is 
able to count to 10 in French and sings the Tame Tiger song. 

Thank Daniel for us, before she became interested in the Tame Tiger Tor- 
ganization my little girl wouldn’t even look at hamburgers. 

At our home we have three grandsons. Each evening your program is a must. 


The pleasure we get out of watching their reaction to your program does us a lot 
of good. 


I have watched your program many times with my children and I have recom- 
mended it to everyone I know and shall continue to do so. You seem to under- 
stand children perfectly in every phase of the planning of the program. 

My husband and I are very enthusiastic about the Children’s Corner and think 
the introduction of foreign languages is a first rate idea. Even little Alice, 3% 
years old, is becoming bilingual. 

You have a very clever way of bringing lessons of courtesy, introductions, 
making appointments, ete., into your program. I know my three children can 
learn much that is valuable for their character training and be entertained at 
the same time. 

As a mother of three children I would like to say how much we all enjoy your 
program. We only wish there were more of the better programs such as yours 
on the air for the children. We get quite a bit of amuse.nent out of some of the 
older children who call the Children’s Corner kid stuff because they are usually 
in the front row on the floor at 4:30. This includes even high school friends of 
my son. 

Mr. Bono. I was interested in some testimony we had yesterday 
about the enemies of educational television. No one was specified as 
being an enemy of educational television. 

You, being in educational television, do you have any knowledge 
of any known enemies to WQED in Pittsburgh ? 

Mr. Woop. No, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. Did you have any known enemies as the station was 
building, and did you havea concerted drive to keep you from building 
your station? 

Mr. Woon. I know of none. 

I think this, and it is very natural, there have been skeptics, and 
there still are, and we probably have to be around a lot longer before 
we can completely eliminate that skepticism, but that is all right 
with us. 

Mr. Bozo. But there is no one trying to take your channel away from 
you? 

Mr. Woop. No, sir. 

Mr. Bono. Or in some way blocking your activities ? 

Mr. Woop. No, sir. 

Mr. Boso. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Wood, thank you very much for coming 
here and giving us this splendid testimony, and to point out to us 
some of the problems and, as well, some of the constructive steps 
being taken by you and your station. 
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You mentioned a film which you were good enough to suggest we 
might have the benefit of. 

i wonder if counsel would arrange sometime at the convenience of 
the subcommittee to get the film. It would not require Mr. Wood to 
come here again, but, of course, we would always be glad to have 
him. 

Mr. Woop. T would appreciate it, Mr. Chairman, if you would look 
at it and, perhaps, it might answer a question or an allusion of 
Senator Wiley’s as to whether there is any fun and laughter in this 
kind of television. I believe if you look at the film, you will laugh 
a little. 

Senator Hennines. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Woop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Henninos. Mr. Heffernan was the next witness on our 
list. However, he has very graciously yielded, I understand, 
Mrs. Walker. 

Mr. Heffernan, I will ask you to bear with us. Counsel has in- 
formed me that he told Mrs. Walker that she would be the next 
Witness, so if we may ask your indulgence. 

We would like to hear from you, Mrs. Walker. 

We are very glad to have you here this morning. 

On behalf of the subcommittee, I want to express our appreciation 
for your having come to be of assistance to us. 

Will you proceed, please, in any way that you would like to. You 
may read your statement or you may make a statement. 


STATEMENT OF LOUISE S. WALKER, SUPERVISOR OF AUDIOVISUAL 
EDUCATION, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD., SCHOOLS 


Mrs. Warker. Well, I have no statement to read, so I will have to 
make it. 

Mr. Bono. You are connected with the audiovisual education of —— 

Mrs. Waker. Supervisor of audiovisual education for the Mont- 
gomery County, Md., schools. 

Mr. Boro. I believe you have some opinion, Mrs. Walker, on the 
effect of audiovisual education on children as you have determined it 
in the Montgomery County schools ¢ 

Mrs. Wacker. Yes; Ido. I have some very definite opinions. 

Senator Hennings. Perhaps, before you proceed, Mrs. Walker, it 
might be helpful if you would give us something of your background 
and previous experience in this or related fields. 

Mrs. Waker. Yes. I ama graduate of Teachers College in Texas. 

Senator Witry. Will you speak a little louder, please. 

Mrs. Waker. I ama gradu: ate of Teachers College in Texas, with 
a B. A. degree; a master’s degree in education at the University of 
Texas; I have done graduate work in several universities, the 
University of California, Columbia, Harvard, Maryland, American 
University, George Washington, and so on. 

Senator HENNiNGs. Graduate work in what field ? 

Mrs. Waker. Largely in the field of education, but more recently 
in the field of audiovisual education. 

I have had experience in the studio, working in studios, and have 
produced educational shows, produced educational programs. 

Senator Hennines. Thank you. 
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Mrs. Waker. | am affiliated with a number of educational organi- 
zations all related to audiovisual education. There are a number of 
those. 

Mr. Boso. Have you done any work in the field of educational 
television ? 

Mrs. Wauker. Yes. I am one of the incorporators of the Greater 
Washington Educational Television Association, Inc., channel 26, 
which has been allotted to this area, and we have done some experi- 
mental programs in this area. 

We did a series of 13, and then a series of 6; the last 1 ended a week 
ago last Sunday. 

We do not have immediate plans for another series. 

Mr. Boro, I believe you also have had some experience in pro- 
ducing programs for educational purposes over the regular TV 
channels. 

Mrs. Waker. Yes; over a commercial station. I had three seasons 
of in-school programs. Those were programs that came in the 
evening. 

They were for community information to enlighten our own parente 
on What modern education is, and to take them right into the class: 
room, unrehearsed. They were classroom productions, not remote 
although they were done in the studio. 

Mr. Boro. Do you think that on the regular television channels 
that there is a need for audiovisual education as you have seen it in 
Montgomery County schools, of that type of program ¢ 

Mrs. Wacker. Well, definitely there 1s need. Now, we would much 
prefer having our own station, such as the one you just heard deseribed, 
because—well, for a great many reasons. 

We can control the programing; we can beam the programs at 
the time we want them; we can eliminate commercials, and we can 
do a great deal, we think, in relation to in-service training of teachers. 

Mr. Bozo. What are the difficulties that you have faced here in 
Washington in putting on an educational television station ¢ 

Mrs. W - KER. Well, I think we are very grateful for what we 
have had: but the time that has been given to us, community -service 
time, that time we were never sure of, that is one thing. It is changed 
frequently, and that is the reason we are not on at this time, because 
we were given a very undesirable time on Saturday, one that we did 
not feel we could use with the type programs we were producing. 

There are a number of other difficulties. There is very little, if 
any, time allotted for rehearsal. The direction of a program is very 
important, that is the program, and sometimes the directors are not 
very conversant with educational methods. 

Mr. Boro. I notice yours is audiovisual education in the Mont- 
gomery County schools. Do you think that educational programs 
such as you are mentioning here are an important adjunct to the 
school program of the schools with which you are connected ? 

Mrs. Warker. Yes; I certainly do. I think we are very proud of 
our audiovisual program in our schools, and when I say “audiovis- 
ual,” I am not just speaking of television; certainly I am speaking 
of the motion picture, the use of the educs tional motion picture, slides, 
both the standard and the two-by-two’s, use of opaque projectors; 
use of recordings, of various types of recordings, and so forth; the 
total program is what I am referring to. Definitely, I think, it en- 
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riches and certainly does a great deal toward making all of our learn- 
ing and all of our teac hing more effective in the classroom. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you have any research or any evidence or any opin- 
ion on the fact that the positive motivations behind the type of pro- 
gran. with which you are connected, do transfer themselves over to 
the children ? 

Mrs. Wavker. Definitely and, of course, I am very much interested 
in children participating in programs, not just the viewing of pro- 
grams. That is an important thing, giving them experience. In 
preparing programs, there is a great motivation in an English class 
to write a script for television or radio, that is going to be used—in 
other words, try to give them realness in their learning. 

Mr. Bono. You say it definitely did transfer itself. I wondered in 
what respect that has been shown. 

Mrs. W a KER. Would you explain what you mean by saying “trans- 
fer itself” 

Mr. Dae If you put on a program that has a positive motivation 
for honesty, does it transfer itself over to the child, so that the child 
becomes more honest 7 ‘ause of having seen that program 4 

Mrs. Wacker. Well, I certainly would not be one to answer that 
“Yes” or “No.” I certainly believe that all good influences are all to 
the good, and I believe the at, as one of the Senators pointed out, we do 
jive ina very real world, and that it is important that children see not 
only the good but that when they see the bad they know it is bad. 

It is a question of interpretation, and there, I think, we have a 
three-way responsibility. I think the network has a responsibility to 
the public, I think certainly the parent has a responsibility, and I 
think the school has a tremendous responsibility; and I do not believe 
that the school is being provided the materials and the equipment to 
handle that or take on that responsibility that it should have. 

Mr. Boro. When I spoke a moment ago about the difficulties of edu- 
cational television, I was not referring to the normal channels. 

You said you were one of the incorporators of the educational tele- 
vision station for Washington and the Washington area ? 

Mrs. Waker. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. What difficulties has that faced ? 

Mrs. Wacker. Well, of course, we are not on the air; we have not 
picked up the station. That isa UHF station, and our committee, our 
group, our organization, right now we have no money, and we are not 
even producing exper imental programs at this point. 

Mr. Boro. There is no concerted drive to kee *p this station from get- 
ting its channel ? 

Mrs. Warker. Do I know of any drive? 

Mr. Boro. There is no drive by anyone to prevent it from getting its 
channel, the only difficulty is getting funds? 

Mrs. Waker. Right; and I have never heard criticism of educa- 
tional programs. That is one thing we feel safe, if we can draw any 
conclusion at all, and I can say they are on the positive side, and my 
experience was always that we did get very glowing commendation 
from the public on educational programs, and. saying, “We hope you 
stay on,” but that, of course, does not pay for the program. 

Senator Hennines. Senator Wiley? 

Senator Wirtry. No questions. 
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Senator Hennines. Mrs. Walker, I want to thank you very much 
for coming here to present your excellent statement and to aid us in 
the work of our subcommittee. 

Do you have any further questions, Mr. Bobo? 

Mr. Boro. I have no further questions. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hennines. Thank you, Mrs. Walker. 

(Subsequent to the hearing the following statement was submitted 
by Mrs. Walker and ordered made a part of the record :) 


STATEMENT OF LOUISE S. WALKER, SUPERVISOR OF AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION, 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MARYLAND, CHAIRMAN, VISUAL EDUCATION AND MOTION 
PICTURES FOR THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 

To the Committee on Juvenile Delinquency: 

In the years in which I have produced educational television programs as a 
part of a total audiovisual program for my schools, I have been constantly im- 
pressed by the great interest children have manifested in this medium. I have 
been made aware, through their discussions with me and among themselves. 
of the impact the various programs make upon them. I have, all too often, been 
made aware of the little control and supervision which parents have exerted 
in relation to the types of programs their children are viewing. Many children 
are seeing programs day after day the contents of which, to say the least, 
are either too advanced or depict episodes which need interpretation by aduts. 
A program may or may not be harmful in itself but in the interpretation 
ascribed it. As an example, a program dealing with wrongdoing must be ac- 
cepted on the part of the viewer as evil. It is here that the adult is given a 
wonderful opportunity to point out or teach the child to discriminate between 
what is acceptable and what is not acceptable in his society since he must live 
with both factors. It is consequently unfortunate when these opportunities are 
overlooked or ignored. Closing one’s eyes to reality does not insure protection 
from what one does not wish to experience. Both good and evil exist and it is 
only through the realization of their existence that one can learn to safeguard 
himself from the harmful effects. What may be termed a bad program could 
well be termed a good program when seen and interpreted in the spirit in which 
it was written and produced. All experiences are educational, either for good 
or for evil, and certainly television is one means of communication which pro- 
vides audio and visual experiences which should have controls to minimize 
the harmful effects on young people. 

I am not among the believers that television is a major cause for juvenile 
delinquency. To recognize the potential effects which programs have on the 
young child one has only to understand something of how children learn, the 
means by which they learn and, add to this the areas or content fields which 
attract them. Certainly the fact that environment does affect behavior is ac- 
cepted by most people. To live too much in a world of gangsters, murderers, and 
evildoers will no doubt make its impact on inany children. How great this impact 
may be will be determined through time, but the question remains, “Do we 
want to take the risk?’ Since the causes of behavior are multiple, one must 
deduct that undesirable television programs will leave their imprint. 

My personal concern is not so much to get rid of the bad of the present-day 
programs as it is to find a way to stimulate children, parents, and teachers to 
demand a higher standard of programing. Of course, this would of itself, 
squeeze out the undesirable. Good taste in viewing can be developed just as 
we know good taste in all the arts can be developed—through education. 
Children tend to enjoy what they are taught to enjoy. As habits and discrimina- 
tion are developed in relation to food (sense of taste being involved here) so can 
they be developed in relation to all the senses. Any music teacher, recreation 
teacher, librarian, or dietitian can vouch for the veracity of this statement. 
Therefore, I feel that the home, the school, the church, and all agencies respon- 
sible for the education and general welfare of children have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility in providing experiences (including television programs) for children 
which will enable them to develop into the most successful citizens. 


Senator Henninos. Now, Mr. Heffernan, please. Mr. Heffernan, I 
want to thank you very much for coming here this morning. Have 
you astatement ¢ 
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Mr. Herrernan. I have, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Hennrnes. Do you have a statement that you would like to 
read and, perhaps, later we will ask some questions, both the subeom- 


mittee and the counsel? If you have a statement, we will be very glad 
to hear it. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH V. HEFFERNAN, VICE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., INC. 


Mr. Herrernan. My name is Joseph V. Heffernan. I am a vice 
president of the N ‘ational Broadcasting Co. I appear here at the in- 
vitation of the subcommittee to furnish information with respect. to 
television services provided by NBC. Many of the points in my state- 
ment were presented last October. They are given again now since 
none of the members of the subcommittee was in a position to attend 
the hearing in October. 

Juvenile delinquency: The problem of juvenile delinquency is prop- 
erly a matter of concern to all Americans. The citizens of our country 
should feel grateful to this subeommittee for having undertaken the 
laborious task of exploring this difficult and at times tragic subject. 

The problem is difficult because the causes of juvenile delinquency 
appear to be complex and deep rooted. Most experts in the field agree 
that juvenile delinquency does not result from a single cause. 

The pursuit of simple solutions has nevertheless continued on some 
fronts. These can delay rather than advance the resolution of a 
problem so complex. We feel that the report of this subcommittee 
will recognize these points, and that, on the positive side, the work of 
the subcommittee can contribute importantly to a deeper understand- 
ing of this subject. 

The creation of NBC: I would like, first of all, to tell you about 
NBC and some of its activities. 

NBC is in the business of broadcasting and of supplying programs 
for broadcast. NBC is the first network broadcaster. It was founded 
29 years ago under the leadership of David Sarnoff, now chairman of 


the board of NBC and of RCA, to bring to the publie— 
* * * the best programs available for broadcasting in the United States. * * * 


And, Mr. Chairman, I should like to say here that we, having been 
organized for the very purpose of raising the standards of broadeast- 
ing, greatly appreciate the activity of any group such as your sub- 
committee, which interests itself in the general problem of raising 
program standards. 

I want you to know that we are happy to appear here and to co- 
operate with any group and, particularly, a group of distinguished 
Sentors, such as this subcommittee, who undertake work in the field, 
the general field, of raising the standards of programing. 

Senator Hennincs. Thank you, Mr. Heffernan. 

Mr. Herrernan. We are an organization of human beings. We 
make no claim to perfection in every program we broadeast. But we 
take real pride in the purpose of our organization— to bring the best 
to the public—and feel that our record justifies the conclusion that 
our programs as a whole have been and are superior. 
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NBC’s operations : The television operations of NBC are conducted 
in three major divisions: The television network, the television sta- 
tions owned by NBC itself, and the NBC film division. 

In the operation of its television network NBC provides a program 
service to more than 180 stations throughout the country, all but 5 of 
these are independently owned and receive the NBC programs under 
affiliation contracts between them and NBC. 

These network programs are provided during part of the broadcast 
day and the stations present their own programs during the remainder 
of the day. Toa large extent the sponsors ‘of network commercial pro- 
grams select the programs they want and the stations in turn may 
accept or reject the network programs in accordance with the terms of 
their affiliation contract with NBC. 

Senator Wirrey. What does that last statement mean, “in accordance 
with the terms of their affiliation contract with NBC”? 

Mr. Herrernan. Well, Senator, taking your own State as an exam- 
ple, station WTM.J-—TYV, which is one of the finest stations in the 
United States—— 

Senator WILEY. So ts the State, of course. 

Mr. Herrernan. That is correct, sir. (Continuing.) Has under 
its affiliation contract with NBC the complete right on its own to 
determine whether it regards any particular prograin offered by NBC 
as being in the public interest. 

The station itself makes that decision, and if, in its own judgment, 
it regards any program as not in the public interest, the station has a 
right to reject that program, and that is not a violation of its affilia- 
tion contract, to accept programs from us. 

In other words, it can accept programs from us, but is not obli- 
gated to take any program which itself feels is not in the public 
interest. 

Senator Wiitey. How does it apply to competitive stations ? 

Mr. Herrernan. You mean do other networks operate on the same 
basis? 

Senator WiLry. Yes, within the same cities. 

Supposing you have two stations there; can they get the same pro- 
gram from you? 

Mr. Herrernan. Well, in general, the networks operate on the basis 
that while we do not have an exclusive affiliation in general, 
WTMJ-TV in Milwaukee takes NBC programs, and it happens that 
CBS owns its own station in Milwaukee and puts CBS programs on 
its own station there. 

The ABC Network is affiliated with another station in Milwaukee 
so that, in general, in the larger cities the programs of each separate 
network go on separate st tions. That is not invariably true, but, in 
general, that is the w ay it works. 

Senator Witey. Well, if NBC has program X and it relates, say, 
to a commercial product, it is a good program, WT'MJ gets it. 

Can any other station make application for it to get it? 

Mr. Herrernan. It cannot, Senator, in that our contract with our 
affiliates gives the station the first right of refusal for that program 
in the area which it serves. 

Taking, for example, the Peter Pan program, which is one of the 
great programs of recent times, perhaps of all times, the Peter Pan 
program was offered out in Milwaukee to WTMJ in Milwaukee. 
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They took it and, having accepted it, under our contract no other 
station in Milwaukee was entitled to it. 

Senator WiLry. Well, you are a licensee of the Government. I was 
just wondering now, as a one-time lawyer of many, many years ago- 

T used to practice law—TI am just wondering on what authority you 
have to say that you will only sell your goods to one station. 

Mr. Herrernan. Well, in general, Senator, I think that is the way 
most businesses operate; that is the way the automobile business oper- 
ates. General Motors—— 

Senator Witry. Wait a minute; do not say the automobile business 
is consistent with Government licensee business. 

I wonder if you have the answer? It just came to me because I have 
seen some litigation at times over these things, apparently, and I was 
just wondering when you used the phrase “according to the terms of 
the affiliation contract,” it just came out of a clear sky to me. 

I know how you operate now, and I am _ just wondering on what 
authority you can say if another station, if two stations also have 
licenses from the Government, just how you can simply say that you 
are just going to sell to one station rather than the other. 

Mr. Herrernan. This takes us into a rather fundamental part of 
the Communications Act of 1934, which provides that the broadcasting 
business is not a common-carrier business; it is a competitive-enter- 
prise business, a competitive-enterprise business, under which one sta- 
tion competes with another station. 

We offer our product, as a competitive enterprise, to a distributor in 
Milwaukee just, as for example, as there are several automobile com- 
panies, each of which has his own outlet in Milwaukee, and there are 
several competing networks, each of which has his outlet. 

Being a competitive enterprise, and so defined by statute, it is true 
that the Government licenses us, but the function and the purpose of 
the Government coming in to license this business was to avoid elec- 
trical interference as between one station and another; that was the 
need and purpose and reason for the Government’s coming in to 
license the stations. 

In doing that, however, they recognized the value of competitive en- 
terprise as s such, and expressly prov ‘ided by statute that the business of 
broadcasting should continue to be a free-enterprise competitive busi- 
ness, and would not be a common-carrier business, and it is expressly 
so stated in the act. 

Senator Witry. WTM.J, let us take that; let us take that station, 
and let us take any particular picture, and let us assume that it is a 
picture that is of vital interest to combating moral delinquency of 
minors, acting as an antidote. 

Now, WT MJ gets that over whi at station, how does that come? Does 
it come in the shape of : 

Mr. Hrrrernan. No. Most of our programs, Senator, particu- 
larly—most of our programs are carried via the lines of the American 


Telephone & Telegraph Co., the radio relay lines, and the coaxial 
cable lines. 


Senator Witry. From where ? 
Mr. Herrernan. From the point of origination, which may be New 
York or Chicago or Los Angeles, for the most part, or Washington. 
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Our news programs originate in large part, as you gentlemen know 
because you gentlemen make the news, in W ashington. 

So, the point of origination, let us say, is W ashington. It is picked 
up on the lines; it is picked up by NBC, created into a program, and 
fed out on the lines which we lease from the telephone company across 
the United States to our affiliates throughout the United States, more 
than 180 of them. 

Senator Witry. It is not sent, say, from the general station like 
WTMJ, transmitted from WTMJ ? 

Mr. Herrernan. I am sorry, Senator, I did not understand that. 

Senator Witry. My ignorance is so immense on how these things 
are operated 

Mr. Herrernan. I did not hear your question, sir. 

Senator Witey. Is the particular television program sent from a 
station, another station, to WTM.J ? 

Mr. Herrernan. It is not sent from a station, as such. It is picked 
up by a camera in a studio and transmitted simultaneously to all sta- 
tions throughout the United States affiliated with NBC. 

It is a simultaneous broadcast in our principal programing. Let us 
take Peter Pan as the great example: that originated in our studio in 
Brooklyn, and was transmitted simultaneously t to the stations through- 
out the United States affiliated with NBC, and which had agreed to 
accept that particular program. 

Senator Winey. I think you have made it clear to me. 

Senator Hennines. Did you see the program, Senator Wiley, the 
Peter Pan program ? 

Senator Wirry. I do not think I did. 

Senator Hennincs. With Miss Mary Martin? 

Senator Wixey. I cannot remember all these women like you do. 
{| Laughter. | 

Senator Hennincs. They may get to Wisconsin one of these days. 
| Laughter. | 

At any rate, it was one of the most, I thought, one of the tran- 
cendentally fine things I have ever seen over television during the 
entire course of the medium’s existence. 

Mr. Herrernan. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

NBC programs which are not sponsored are available to all sta- 
tions on the network at their election. 

NBC itself owns and operates five television stations. These carry 
the network programs during certain hours of the broadcast day and 
present their own local programs during the remainder. The sta- 
tions owned by NBC are in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Cleve- 
land, and Washington. 

The NBC film division provides film programs to television stations 
and to advertisers who use the programs in purchasing time on sta- 
tions of their own selection. 

NBC television programs come from various sources. Some are 
produced by NBC itself, at the network or local level, or are provided 
by producers under contract to NBC. Some are a aael by NBC 
from outside producers or talent agencies. Others are provided by 
advertisers themselves who have purchased time on our facilities. 
Some of the programs on the stations owned by NBC consist of film 
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produced specifically for television. Others are films produced origi- 
nally for motion-picture release. 

Economics of Broadcasting: The broadcasting industry is based on 
the American system of competitive enterprise. It is free to the 
public and seeks its support in advertising revenue. 

As a network we compete with other advertising media such as 
newspapers, magazines, and national spot for the dollars spent by 
national advertisers. In this competition we offer advertising for 
sale in programs broadcast on our own and on independently owned 
stations affiliated with us and located throughout the country. 

In supplying these programs on a national basis we offer the ad- 
vertiser national distribution of his advertising message. If the 
advertiser feels that one of our programs best meets his requirements 
he may buy it. But if he feels that newspapers or magazines or 
national spot or direct mail or billboards or another network will 
serve his particular needs better, he can and does buy them. 

[ wish we could claim that network broade: asting outsells other 
media in this competitive race. But the fact is that, on the basis of 
figures for 1954, newspapers still get the biggest slice of the adver- 
tisers’ dollar and magazines, née ational spot and direct mail campaigns 

take a big slice, too. This is the kind of competition we have to meet. 

The effectiveness of television as an advertising medium, and its 
ability to provide high-quality programs at substantial cost, depends 
on its success in reac ‘hing and holding a mass audience. The mainte- 
nance of this audience depends i in turn upon offering a service which 
meets public need and interests. Thus the public-service objectives 
and the commercial objectives of television as a medium are inter- 
locking. 

The degree to which the television industry has met these twin 
objec tives is indicated by its amazing growth. Public enthusiasm for 

television has brought it to the point where it now serves 34 million 
American families, ¢ or nearly three-fourths of all those in the Nation. 

Television and the presentation of ideas: In providing a ner +4 <em 
service NBC is one of the media engaged in the presentation of ide: 
These media include newspapers, magazines, books, radio, and thin 
pictures. But in dramatic ways television differs from the others. It 
is the only one which brings into the homes of the Nation the magic 
combination of sight plus sound plus motion plus color. 

The first problem of the broadcaster is to reach the public. No one 
is obligated to turn on his set or, if on, to tune our stations or, if tuned, 
to stay with us. 

People will tune our stations and stay tuned only if they like what we 
offer. One of the ways we reach them is through their common in- 
terests in being entertained. 

But this does not mean we seek the lowest common denominator of 
taste. We expressly reject that approach. This was never more 
dramatically demonstrated than by our televison presentation of Peter 
Pan. This program, which was seen over NBC on March 7, was 
viewed by more than 67 million people—the largest audience ever to 
witness any single television program. As most of you know, the star 
of the show was Mary Martin; the story is based on that of Sir James 
M. Barrie; and the program was presented in compatible color and 
black-and-white. 
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Peter Pan received an ecstatic reception from the program critics. 
The Chicago Tribune said : 
Sheer magic * * *. This was surely the most rewarding telecast of the season 


and one of the finest of any year***. Through this children’s classic, TV 
came of age. 


The New York Herald Tribune commented : 


* * * as close to perfection as we've got yet, conceivably the most polished, 
finished, and delightful show that has ever been on television. 

Once we have established the audience habit to tune to NBC in order 
to get the hit shows, it is more likely the audience will stay tuned to see 
our programs of information, enlightenment, and culture. It isin this 
way that we have gotten large audience for such great cultural and 
informational programs as the NBC Opera Theater, Victory at Sea, 
Meet the Press, Youth Wants To Know, Mr. Wizard, and special 
documentaries like our recent Three-Two-One-Zero, which related the 
story of the development of nuclear energy. 

We presented on the NBC television network the Maurice Evans 
production of Hamlet, Richard I], and Macbeth. Each of these 
masterpieces played to an audience of nearly 20 million viewers. 

Through this approach, the whole audience, over the course of 
time, is exposed to the best in literature and music and the fine arts. It 
becomes acquainted with the sciences, both the physical and social 
sciences. Religious services are brought into the home. The audience 
sees the news as it is happening all over the country and all over the 
world. It knows the issues and events and leaders of our times, be- 
cause it has seen them on television. 

The test of program policies is of course how they reflect themselves 
in concrete examples. NBC’s record of great programing in the past 
is well known. It includes the Dr. Walter Damrosch broadcasts to 
schoolchildren, the University of the Ajr, the many years durin 
which the Metropolitan Opera was broadcast by NBC, and the NBG 
Symphony Orchestra under Maestro Arturo Toscanini. 

Here is a partial list of our current television network programs: 

Regular programs: A cornerstone of our Sunday schedule is Fron- 
tiers of Faith, the NBC religious program, produced in cooperation 
with the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America, the National Council of Catholic Men, and the 
Jewish Theological Seminary. 

Also on Sunday are: American Forum of the Air, one of the oldest 
and best known forum programs on television. 

Youth Wants To Know, in which juveniles actually participate in 
asking questions of outstanding personalities of our time. 

Zoo Parade, one of the finest instructional programs on the air. 

The Hallmark Hall of Fame program, one of the finest dramatic 
shows we have and the program on which such magnificent successes 
as ene and the Night Visitors, Hamlet, and Macbeth were origi- 
nally seen. 

At 6 is one of the great programs of the week—Meet the Press. 

From 7 to 9 a.m. each weekday, Monday to Friday, we open our net- 
work programing with Today. This program features news and 
special events, including interviews on issues of public interest and 
book reviews. 
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At 10 a. m. each weekday, Monday to Friday, we have the children’s 
educational program Ding Dong School. In all the discussions of 
television this is one show which has almost universally been acclaimed 
as one of the finest children’s programs on the air. 

At 11 a.m. each weekday, Monday to Friday, we have Home. ‘This 
is a service-type program built especially for the woman in the home. 
While it deals principally with points relating to homemaking, it in- 
cludes discussions of juvenile delinquency and a regular series on civic 
problems entitled “What We Are Doing About It.” 

At 7:45 p. m. each weekday, Monday to Friday, we have the News 
Caravan, produced by NBC and narrated by John Cameron Swayze. 
It includes integrated film and live pickups from various cities when- 
ever and wherever occasion warrants it. It is, we believe, the out- 
standing news program on the air and the public response supports 
this view. 

On Saturday we have Mr. Wizard, a children’s educational program 
based on a study of the sciences, chemistry, and physics, described in 
language that junior high-school children can understand. It is pre- 
sented in cooperation with the Cereal Institute. 

Integration in regular programs: In addition to these regular daily 
or weekly programs, we have presented from time to time a number 
of classics, documentaries, and other educational elements which were 
integrated into the schedule of regular programs. In this way the 
large audience which these programs regularly attract is available 
to view these features. This is an illustration of how we have brought 
the best to all the people and not just the minority groups to whom 
programs of a classical nature might otherwise be limited. 

Senator Wiley, this is an illustration of the point you made that 
people do like to be entertained, and we feel that we should take 
advantage of that point and, at the same time, bring in light doses of 
educational matter within the entertainment program, and in that 
way reach a much broader audience than we would otherwise reach. 

Examples of these programs are: 

Rip Van Winkle, by Washington nes the Scarlet Letter, by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; Romeo and Juliet, by William Shakespeare; 
and Kidnaped, by Robert Louis Stevenson, presented on the Kraft 
Television Theater. 

Othello, by William Shakespeare, and Holiday Song, by Paddy 
Chayefsky, presented on the Philco Television Playhouse. 

Cakes and Ale, by W. Somerset Maugham; Appointment in Sa- 
marra, by John O’Hara; Great Expectations and David Copperfield, 
by Charles Dickens; and the Hunchback of Notre Dame, by Victor 
Hugo, presented on the Johnson’s Wax and American Tobacco 
programs. 

I have already referred to the Maurice Evans’ production of Amahl 
and the Night Visitors, Hamlet, and Macbeth, which appear on the 
Hallmark Hall of Fame program. 

Eome examples of the NBC policy of enlightenment through ex- 
posure in children’s programs are: 

The Howdy Doody program has begun a series designed to interest 
youngsters in good music. It first explains musical instruments and 
musical forms, then gradually raises its sights. 

Pinky Lee has begun a Prodigy Series to stimulate an interest in 
studying music. Young musicians of unusual talent are invited to 
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perform on the program and are rewarded with an opportunity to 
appear with the California Junior Symphony Orchestra. 

The Paul Winchell and Jerry Mahoney show introduced educa 
tional elements when it first went on the air last fall. One device it 
uses is a song describing some natural phenomenon or scientific prin- 
ciple. The lyrics, illustrated by a series of pictures, are sung by one 
of the dummy characters to answer such questions as: “What makes 
the stars shine?” “What makes a snowflake?” “Where does electricity 
come from?” 

That program, by the way, of enlightenment through exposure, 
was commented upon, with respect to these children’s programs, com- 
mented favorably, just last night by the Scripps-Howard paper in 
New York, the New York World- Telegram. 


PROGRAMS IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


Of the many programs in the public interest which NBC has pro- 
duced, we take special pride in three series. It happens that in pre- 
senting these on the network we have found no sponsor for them. 
This has not diminished but in a sense increased our feeling of pride 
in having gone forward with them. 

NBC Opera Theater: The first of these series is the NBC Opera 
Theater, which presents operas in English, under Samuel Chotzinoff 
as producer and Peter Herman Adler as musical director. 

The operas which have been presented are—and the list is here 
which the reporter can copy into the record. 


Opera Composer 
Amahl and the Night Visitors____._______-__ Castes tieiecisetp tte pcan ical. a 
Pe a a Nt rh ee ae eee ee Martinu 
te alg Cle Se Sidi a eee ee Puccini 
ee ar a a ee ne ee aie Richard Strauss 
NN ate ea eee a ee, oe ee _ Bizet 
Pe 8h oe Loe sil icenmatss tio Bl bak. codes jada tak task he 3. dk Ones Verdi 
The Marriage of Figaro__._..........._... 1 dng SINGS. be Cees eee Mozart 
ware OARS RE 10 Ua Nn oe ee Giannini 
ie NN TRUE NON i sae cat Stats Gani ee le ail ee Debussy 
SEE EEE ee a SR tr ME Ment Pe te Richard Strauss 
Abduction from the Seraglio? cca Ahab hae ac esti saan aba ats a ial ec aca Os a Mozart 
SO NE as ee es ee ak he oe ht er Puccini 

1In color. 

Schedules for the near future are: 
The Would-be Gentleman, and Ariadne Auf Naxos___-----___- Richard Strauss 
PUI SFE AN eh SE a ho 5 ek Lucas Foss 
fig OR OU AS Ge cs Ee a ee Ee Nene ree ee aE Se Menotti 
Bit ASRS TR OONG bh ie ee ee ee, Holingsworth 


You will note, Mr. Chairman and Senator Wiley. that a number of 
these operas are of special appeal to children: Amahl and the Night 
Visitors, for example; the Story of the Three Wings, and Carmen 
is always of great appeal to children; Macbeth, Verdi’s opera, based, 
of course, on Shakespeare’s play ; The Taming of the Shrew, La Tosca, 
The Saint of Bleecker Street, which is coming to be presented, and one 
not mentioned here is Hansel and Gretel, which was also presented. 

All of these operas were presented in the afternoon or early evening. 
The New York Times, in commenting on the NBC Opera Theater, 
said this: 
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The most vivid laboratory example of a program that meets the ultimate 
qualitative test for TV is probably the NBC Opera Theater. This company’s 
aim has not been merely to do “opera on television.” Instead, with excitement, 
imagination, and a magnificent refusal to compromise its artistic integrity, it 
has widened the horizons for all of opera and made a cultural contribution that 
transcends mere media. 


Is it too rash to hint that the NBC opera, in terms of its national influence, 
now is the equal and conceivably even the peer of the Metropolitan? * * * 

We feel very proud of those words, Mr. Chairman, and we feel very 
proud that NBC in this way can bring opera to people who otherwise 
would have no opportunity whatsoever to get to New York and attend 
the Metropolitan and hear and see the fine opera which we have brought 
to them. 

Senator Hennineés. Mr. Heffernan, I happen to have seen a great 
many of these things that you were talking hens and I am surprised 
to hear that you cannot find a sponsor for some of these excellent 
programs. What is the problem 

Mr. Herrernan. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am glad you raised that 
point because it is one of the suggestions I have here in connection 
with the great many activities of women’s organizations which we are 
happy to see and to cooperate with. 

T 1e basic problem of getting a sponsor is that advertising, and the 
spending of advertising ‘budgets, i is a cold-blooded, business proposi- 
tion. ‘The advertisers, “such as the large companies, who spend their 
money, do so on the advice of advertising agencies. 

They get out their slide rules, they look to the number of people 
the program reaches, and they divide the cost of the program into 
the number of the people to get the cost per thousand people reached. 
Let’s go back to Peter Pan; 67 million people, with as large a cost as 
that was, the actual unit cost per thousand persons reac hed is low, 
so that there is no problem. 

The cost is not an absolute cost. It isa unit cost. There is no prob- 
lem to sell a Peter Pan that reaches 67 million people, but unfor- 
tunately, in raising the sights of the public, here to view opera, we 
do not yet get an ‘audience large enough that advertisers have been 
willing to pay the cost per thousand involved. 

Now, we think that 1appens to be one of the areas where the net- 
works themselves make a great contribution in that they undertake 
the cost of putting on the program nevertheless, to bring and lead 
the tastes and standards of the people up to the point where this 
audience, as it has, gradually increases and’ Suilds, 

As the audience builds, the cost per thousand of such a program 
goes down, and the advertiser may get interested. Weare still hopeful 
that this program will get a sponsor, because actually let us take the 
example of Toscanini and the NBC Symphony Orchestra. We pro- 
duced that for 17 years: in 2 years out of the 17 we hath a sponsor, 
but Toscanini and the NBC Symphony Orchestra was as magnificent 
a program whether it did have a sponsor or did not have a sponsor, 
so the quality is not affected basically. 

Senator Henninos. As a corollary to that, Mr. Heffernan, would it 
not be true, that if you choose to do so you could have a cheaper pro- 

‘am-and very likely get a sponsor for it? 

~ Mr. Herrernan. That is undoubtedly so, sir. I appreciate that 
observation. 


61227—55—_10 
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Senator Henninos. Are your rates and is your method of entering 
into these contracts so rigid that you could not, that is get a sponsor 
even though you lost some money in the production of such things as 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra ? 

Mr. Herrernan. Rigidity may well express it, sir, in that the net- 
work consists, for the most part, of independently owned stations and 
our contract with them is that we will sell, whenever we sell a program, 
it will be sold at a rate applicable to the station itself. 

Taking again Senator Wiley’s example or taking your own example 
in St. Louis, KSD-TV, there is a particular rate applicable to KSD- 
TV so that there is an element of rigidity in it with respect to the sale. 

When we make a sale, it must meet a certain price applicable 
to St. Louis, Milwaukee, and each of the cities composing the network 
so that there is a substantial, it is a relatively high hurdle, whereas if 
you do not sell it, then the problem of cost does not come in. 

Now if your question is: Could we cut that price in half and thereby 
move it, to do so would mean a delicate renegotiation with each of 
the independently owned stations who adjust at the rate applicable. 

Senator Henninos. That is what I was getting at, with you 
could minimize or rather ameliorate, let us say, the burden upon the 
stations for a worthwhile program presently not sponsored. 

Mr. Herrernan. Well, I will say this: That we do attempt to do 
so, and I am sure that if a fellow came along and made an offer for 
the NBC Opera Theater that did not fully meet our cost, that it would 
find sympathetic interest in NBC because wherein we did sell Tos- 
canini and the NBC Symphony Orchestra, we did not in any instance 
fully recover our cost by any means. 

Senator Hennrines. I suppose taxwise, it could be charged off to 
advertising or good will ? 

Mr. Herrernan. It isan expense of doing business and to the extent 
we do not recover those costs, they are applicable against other areas 
where you hope to make a profit. 

Senator Hennrnos. Yes. 

Senator Wirey. Now if you have got—you mentioned several fine 
pictures, whatever you want to call them, supposing you have not got 
a sponsor for X, but it is a wonderful thing that should go out. Does 
WTMJ pay you anything for it? 

Mr. HerrernaNn. If it is a nonsponsored show, they do not, sir. 
We provide the programs such as, take the NBC Opera Theater. 
NBC itself pays the cost of that program, and lays it down at WTMJ 
in Milwaukee, and they put the program on the air over their facili- 
ties, and so do our other affiliates. 

Senator Witry. That is true in all cases where you haven’t any 
sponsor. 

Mr. Herrernan. That is correct, sir. They do not pay us for the 
program. We provide the program to them, these unsponsored pro- 
grams, without charge although that fact is taken into account in de- 
termining the general economic arrangements as between the inde- 
pendently owned stations and NBC. 

Senator Witry. Mr. Chairman, I have got to leave. I am going to 
take this gentleman’s statement. I have listened to him with profit, 
and I am now late for another meeting. I know you will understand, 
sir. 
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Senitor Hennines. Iam sure Mr. Heffernan understands thet most 
of us are late to other meetings at other times. We are sorry you have 
to leave, Senator Wiley. 

You may proceed, Mr. Heffernan. 

Mr. Hrrrernan. Victory at Sea: This series is a film documentary 
presented in cooperation with the United States Navy. It was pro- 
duced by Henry Salomon and coordinated by Robert W. Sarnoff. 
Victory at Sea dramatically depicts the w artime naval operations of 
the United States and other navies, based on film obtained from the 
files of 10 different governments, including films captured from war- 
time enemies. ‘The symphonic score for the production—the longest 
symphonic score ever written—was composed by the distinguished 
contemporary musical composer, Richard Rodgers—under commission 
from NBC. 

Wisdom Series: This consists of conversations with distinguished 
persons. Those who have appeared on the program so far are Carl 
Sandburg, Frank Lloyd Wright, Bertrand Russell, Robert Frost, 
Wanda Landowska, Rabbi Louis Finkelstein, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
Sir Osbert Sitwell, and Eamon de Valer: 

Among those who are scheduled for future broadcasts are Arnold 
Toynbee and Pablo Casals. 

Procedures for program development: In seeking new ways to serve 
the public, we constantly and critically measure our performance 
against our objectives. An internal procedure we started sometime 
ago will illustrate this. 

Under this procedure we examine every program to determine 
whether it can contribute to our objective of providing programs of 
culture as well as entertainment, and ask each producer to file a “re- 
sponsibility report” on what he has done with the shows under his 

ew to contribute to this objective. 

Although there are some programs which do not lend themselves 
to this, there is a number of entertainment shows which can incor- 
porate significant material of culture and enlightenment, and thus 
contribute to broadening public taste and understanding. An out- 
standing example was the presentation by NBC of ballet in our recent 
color production Sunday in Town. 

Local community service: I have mentioned many examples of 
programs in the public interest taken from our network schedule. 
In addition, the five television stations we own have developed indi- 
vidual projects of special interest to - local communities they serve. 
There are many examples of these. I shall mention just a few. 

Our television station in New York has a special program each Sat- 
urday aimed at combating juvenile delinquency. This is Junior 
Champions. And for an hour each Saturday it also presents Chil- 
dren’s Theater—a. program of education and entertainment which 
features the natural sciences, geography, and history. It has also a 
daily service program for children, which gives instruction on safety, 
hobbies, and we ather and school infor mation. Each Sunday it has 
a program of musical instruction for children. 

Our television station in Washington is conducting a series of special 
educational programs in cooper: ition with the Board of Education. 
One day each week science is taught, another day is devoted to civics 
and current events, another to the background of the news, another 
to Spanish lessons, another to French. 
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Standards of taste in broadcasting: I have tried to give you a broad 
background picture of how we are using television affirmatively as a 
constructive social influence. In a moment, I will turn to the other 
aspect of our responsibility—the procedures we follow to keep our 
programs free of offensive material. Before doing so, I would like 
to state our position on one matter that has been raised in these 
hearings. 

We want to make it clear that in our opinion programs which in- 
clude crime and mystery are a proper and legitimate part of the broad- 
cast schedule. The subjects of crime and violence have been p part of 
our literature in the Old Testament, in the Greek classics, in Shakes- 
peare, in the opera, in the modern novel. 

Of course we recognize that special care must be taken in presenting 
crime and mystery on the air. The NBC code of senda outlines 
policies we follow in connection with programs which include crime 
and mystery. 

When properly presented, programs of this type educate against 
crime and delinquency. They can be used to impress upon millions 
of Americans that lawbreaking is a sordid business in which the crimi- 
nal cannot win. This is the lesson which is driven home in programs 
like Dragnet, based on the files of the Los Angeles Police Department, 
and Big ‘Story, which exposes rackets. 

Programs which include crime and mystery are in fact only a smal] 
part of our diversified program structure. On the basis of our current 
schedules such programs account for 2.5 percent of the programing 
on our television network. This figure does not include Westerns, 
which do not belong in the category of such programs. If Westerns 
were included the figure would be increased by 0.6 percent. 

The NBC code: I would like to turn to specific procedures we 
follow for establishing proper standards of taste in broadcasting, and 
for insuring compliance with these standards. 

First, we have formulated our own program code to serve as a 
guide for ourselves and our advertisers. The original NBC Code was 
the first in the industry, and was adopted 21 years ago—in 1934. It 
has been strengthened and revised from time to time to meet new 
developments. 

Copies of the NBC program code have been furnished to the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. You will see that it is comprehensive and 
far reaching. A recent report published by UNESCO characterizes 
the NBC Code as “very strict.” 

In addition to our own code, we adhere to the program code of the 
National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters. 

A code of standards is an important first step, but it must be 
carried through with sincerity if it is to be effective. One of the 
means of carrying out our code is through our continuity acceptance 
department. This consists of an experienced staff of 32 ce and 
is responsible to the company’s top management. It reviews all radio 
and television scripts, all television film, and all advertising copy in 
advance of broadcast. The television director on all live broadcasts 
has the responsibility for calling continuity acceptance to attend tele- 
vision rehearsals wherever there are questions about the presentation 
of visual elements. 

The cost to NBC of its continuity acceptance function is approxi- 
mately a quarter of a million dollars a year. 
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Children’s program review committee: As a separate means of 
maintaining high standards in NBC programs, we have established 
the NBC Children’s Program Review Committee. This consists of 
three persons of outstanding reputation who have agreed to review 
our programs from the standpoint of suitability as ‘children’s fare. 
It is I believe the first such committee ever formed within our in- 
dustry. We hope and expect that this committee will make a sig- 
nificant contribution toward the maintenance of high program stand- 
ards for the millions of American youngsters who watch television. 

The chairman of the committee is Mrs. Mildred McAffee Horton, 
(Mrs. Douglas Horton), a vice president of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United States of America, a director of 
NBC, and formerly president of Wellesley College and head of the 
WAVES during World War II. 

Another member of the committee is Dr. Frances Horwich, the 
distinguished educator who is so well known a her incomparable 
program, Ding Dong School. Dr. Horwich’s teaching experience 
began with an assignment in the first grade “ an Evanston, Tll., 
school. Her experience ranges from director of kindergartens in the 
Winnetka, Ill., schools to Croton-on-Hudson, where she was director 
of the Hessian Hills school; from counsellor of student teachers in 
Chicago’s City Teachers’ College to visiting professor of education at 
the U niversity of North Carolina. As an author of articles and texts 
in her field, Dr. Horwich is known to educators everywhere for her 
human approach to the problems of children and to young teachers 
preparing to work with small children. 

The third member of the committee is Dr. Robert Goldenson, a 
graduate of Princeton, Pittsburgh and Harvard, who is an assistant 
professor of psychology at Hunter C ollege and a specialist in family 
relations. He served as president of the Tri-State Conference on 
Family Relations in 1953 and was a member of the International Con- 
gress for Mental Health. Dr. Goldenson is the author of many 
articles and books in the field of child study. 

Supervisor of children’s programs: In addition to the review by this 
committee, Dr. Horwich has been appointed by NBC as supervisor 
of children’s programs. In this capacity, Dr. Horwich is giving the 
benefit of her firsthand knowledge of child psychology to each | pro- 
ducer, director and others engaged i in the day-to-day preparation and 
presentation of programs which reach the child and the adolescent. 

Other concepts of responsibility: Still another method of maintain- 
ing high standards of taste in NBC programs is in effect in our com- 
pany. Four years ago Mr. Weaver, who was then head of the NBC 
television network, and is now the president of NBC; issued a direc- 
tive to all producers of shows which states in part : 

* * * we must watch all dramatic shows for violent portrayals which might 
offend or overfrighten any part of our audience. In comedy shows we must 
avoid humor that is offensive or embarrassing to any groups. 

While our continuity acceptance department is supposed to eliminate offensive 
material, I shall personally hold the individuals running the shows responsible 
for the content of those shows. You are all adult, know the power of this 
medium, and must develop a sense of responsibility for what you do in it. 

These policies are applicable to the programs we ourselves produce 


and as well to programs produced by others which are to be shown 
on NBC facilities. 
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In addition we pay careful attention to the public’s reaction to our 
programs, as expressed in the audience mail we receive. The com- 
mendations and criticisms which our listeners and viewers send in are 
valuable guides to us, and we use them constructively in determining 
our policies. 

Television and juvenile delinquency: As a responsible medium for 
the presentation of ideas, NBC is deeply conscious of its position 
in relation to social problems of the day. It does not turn its back 
on them. It welcomes an opportunity to help in their solution. 

We have reflected this in the treatment of Juvenile delinquency on 
our television network. We have dealt there on many occasions with 
this difficult subject. Our speakers have included distinguished pub- 
lic officials, judges, psychiatrists and criminologists. They have dis- 
st juvenile delinquency or ways of combating that problem in 

151 programs or segments since the beginning of 19: 5d. 

Cne of these programs was the play Diary, written by the distin- 
guished American author Robert E. Sherwood. John Crosby, the 
television critic of the New York Herald Tribune, wrote that Mr. 
Sherwood’s play : 

* * * tackled one of the largest social problems of our times, juvenile delin- 
quency, with sympathy, intelligence and stunning dramatic effectiveness. 

We are aware of no responsible scientific data or opinion which 
fixes television as the cause of juvenile delinquency. 

Dr. Goldenson recently consulted 18 distinguished authorities in 
this field. ‘They are listed in the footnote. 

To his question, “In your judgment are television programs re- 

yonsible for juvenile delinquenc; y?”, the great majority answered 
No: ” His full report of the views of these experts appears in the 
December issue of Parents Magazine. 

Senator Hennrinos. Mr. Heffernan, of course the question put that 

ray would not, to anyone who has any smattering in his field, the 
answer would have to be “No,” would it not? I think what disturbs 
some people, some members of this committee, is not, are television 
programs responsible for juvenile delinquency, but do they through 
their impact have any effect upon young people, and if so, how and 
to what extent. 

Mr. Herrernan. I think your observation, Mr. Chairman, is a fair 
one. 

Senator Henninos. I don’t think anybody, except a street corner, 
curbstone expert on these ver y complicated subjects, would undertake 
to say that juvenile delinquency is caused by television or by comic 
books or broken homes or by slums or by lack of playgrounds or by any 
one of a variety of factors which some of us feel do have a bearing 
upon it. 

I am one member of the subcommittee. I do not know about the 
feeling of the others, but I believe that this medium is one that per- 
haps has little effect upon the misfortunes of young people and the 
growing tide of young people in trouble, getting in trouble with 
the law and other kinds of trouble. 

So if I may make that one comment by way of criticism, I believe 
the question is leading and suggestive and does not permit of an 
explanation of the thing that we are really trying to get at. 
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Mr. Herrernan. I think your comment is a very fair and sound 
one, Mr. Chairman. I only would say that: That in the context of 
some discussion in the press, and others in which there had been, I 
think, some irresponsible references to television as the cause of 
juvenile delinquency, it was rather to meet that context that Dr. 
Goldenson asked the question in this way. 

It is true the article proceeds to discuss the subject in what I believe 
is a scientific and a sound basis and the views of these experts, and 
I am referring to the full text of the article. 

Senator Hennrnes. Yes. 

Mr. Herrernan. Dr. George D. Stoddard, former president of the 
University of Illinois, has this to say in respect of films and juvenile 
delinquency : 

There is little evidence that the motion picture has much effect upon the 
behavior of children and youth. When a healthy high-school boy chooses to 
spend 3 hours on a sunny Saturday in a world of make believe, the trouble is 
not in the motion picture, but in the quality of home and neighborhood life. 

Anyone who is anxious about the contents of motion pictures should analyze 
Homer, The Old Testament, Shakespeare, Mother Goose, or the modern novel. 
Terrible things happen to men. It is inevitable that they find a place in 
dramatic art. 


Another authority in this field is the distinguished head of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. He has said this: 


A youngster old enough to commit a crime is old enough to listen to an anti- 
crime program which plainly and convincingly teaches him that the criminal, 
an enemy of society, is playing a losing game, 

Senator Hennrnes. You see Dragnet now and then, do you not, Mr. 
Heffernan / 

Mr. Herrernan. Yes, I do. 

Senator Hennrnas. I see it and enjoy it very much. I am a great 
television fan when I have an opportunity to see it. I was once a 
district attorney, as you may know. 

Mr. Herrernan. | know you were. 

Senator Hennrnas. I spent a good many years in criminal courts, 
but one thing that I might observe about some of these programs, 
und I quite agree with what others have said, in the general sugges- 
tion that we cannot insulate children from the troubles in the od 
nor can we attempt by any medium or any variety of media, to con- 
vince them that there are not evildoers and that there are not immoral 
people, that there are not those who are at war with society, to put 
it one way, but I do believe that in Dragnet they use the name “Mo,” 
which means modus operandi, I do believe that children m: iy be given 
ideas about that, as to how to break into a house, how to—I recall 
one show particularly where a boy was taught to push a key in a 

door, put a thin strip of paper under the door, push the key that 
was on the inside of the door out of the lock, pull the key out from 
the inside. Now that would be helpful to a young burglar, if le had 
not. been taught that elsewhere. 

There are a good many—there is a professional criminal class in 
this country and they have a good many techniques that are mighty 
well developed, and some of them are experts and very proficient. 

Now I am not saying at all that we should not know about these 
particular things. There is the other side of the coin; it may enable 
people to euard against such encroachments upon their property or 
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upon their person or their safety, but I do think sometimes you can 
give youngsters ideas by books, comic books and magazines, and 
moving pictures and television. I am not saying it is a necessarily 
bad thing. But I do wonder about just that one phase of it at times. 

Mr. Herrerman. What you say, Mr. Chairman, undoubtedly is 
correct. 

Senator Hennines. But you cannot cut everything out just because 
it might teach somebody something he should not know about. I 
fully appreciate that. I do not mean to interrupt you, except this 
is one of the things that is giving me a little pause on some of the 
crime and mystery programs that have been presented. But for the 
most part, they do show that crime is sordid, and if you sat, as I 
have, for a good many years across the table from young robbers 
and stickup men and murderers, and thieves of all varieties, , and seen 
them as they confront the court, the district attorney, you then have 
an opportunity to see what happens and how they feel about things, 
it would be the greatest object lesson that I can think of. 

Or go to the penitentiaries—I am a member of that committee 
that inspects the penitentiaries and reformatories—and see what 
happens afterward, and I think that television as well as the moving- 
picture industry, as well as radio, have all done a pretty good job 
on that. They have shown this business of crime for profit is not 
a very durable, or in the long run, a very profitable nor happy pur- 
suit. Those are just some of the things we think about. 

Mr. Herrerman. There is no doubt, Mr. Chairman, that knowledge 

can be used against man as wellas for man. The airplane is perhaps 
the prime example, the invention of the airplane, a great boon to man. 
but is used as an instrument for warfare. 

Senator Hennings. Yes. 

Mr. Herrernan. We try to be mindful of the point you make to 
this extent: That in general, we program, and beginning with the 
network at 7:30, light music "and news. We try as a general matter 
not to asin a matter of crime or anything involving myster 
before 9 o’clock so that there is a substantial part of the children 
that will be in bed by that hour. Now there are exceptions. 

Senator Hrennines. Most of us learn plenty about the modus 
operandi from our reading of Conan Doyle and Sherlock Holmes 
and the forerunners for many of these present things long before 
radio and television were thought of. 

Some of the most ingenious schemes were perpetrated by the 
criminals that were ultimately run down by the eminent Sherlock 
Holmes. 

Mr. Herrernan. I come now, Mr. Chairman, to a point referred to 
by Dr. Lazarsfeld, and I believe yesterday by Dr. Maccoby. Some 
experts on juvenile delinquency have suggested that a definitive answer 
to the causes of juvenile crime can come only from a research project 
carried out on a very large scale and over a number of years by 
psychologists and soc iologists attached to a university or foundation. 
They have said that suc ch a project should deal broadly with the 
behavior patterns of children, and that it cannot confine itself to 
media influences, since other factors such as the influence of parents, 
economic conditions, and worldwide tensions are clearly relevant. 

Tf a university or foundation should undertake such a project we 
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should be glad to supply information and cooperate with them. That 
is the point Dr. Lazarsfeld was making this morning and I thought 
very wisely and soundly. 

I should like to start here, Mr. Chairman, with one suggestion that 
is not in my text, and that is this: As I indicated, there are a number 
of producers of programs for television other than networks and 
stations themselves, independent packagers, they are called in the 
trade, many of them on film and some live. 

My first suggestion is that those independent producers of television 
programs should themselves be subject to the television code, which 
will give one additional source of check on the standards of programs 
available to children. 

Senator Henntnes. Do you buy any of the independent products? 

Mr. Herrernan. We do. We do not ourselves produce anything 
like all the programs that go on NBC. But when we buy them, we 
cend them to our continuity acceptance department to process them 
and check them. But there are more than 400 stations throughout 
the country 

Senator Hennines. Generally, they are not live television, are they ? 

Mr. Herrernan. For the most part, they are on film. 

Senator Hennineos. Yes. 

Mr. Herrernan. For the most part they are film, and many stations 
are not equipped with a separate department as we have, to check 
the content of the programs. I do not say they do not check, but 
they do not have a staff of 32 people. They are obviously not that— 
I have dealt at some length with some positive aspects of NBC pro- 
crams. I have done this because I believe that in this difficult area 
many broadcasters have done a better job than they are given credit for. 

The broadcasting industry has in a span of 30 years gone through 
the dual revolution of the coming of radio and now television. It 
has established itself as one of the major industries, and is providing 
a service unequaled throughout the world. 

It is only human that it should have made some mistakes. But it 
has shown an awareness of its responsibility to serve the public as an 
influence for good and to avoid material in bad taste which goes be- 
yond other media for the presentation of ideas. NBC is proud of 
the fact that the adoption by it 21 years ago of its code of broadcast 
standards provided the leadership in this area. 

The significance of this leadership by NBC is indicated in a recent 
report of a New York State joint legislative committee. This com- 
mittee had studied a number of subjects, including the effect of tele- 
vision on minors. Its report referred to the adoption of the NBC 
code, quoted the NBC code at length, and concluded in part: 

That the radio and television industry is making a sincere, honest, and effec- 
tive effort to assure the presentation of wholesome entertainment and that legis- 
lation in this field is not necessary at this time. 

We agree with this. But fundamentally we believe that, apart 
from the constitutional problem, it is better for Government to stay 
out of the business of regulating, program content. 

Senator HEnNNINGs. By constitutional problem, you mean the first 
amendment ? 

Mr. Herrernan. That is right. We are opposed to Government 
censorship and to any device by which Government is empowered to 
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check the expression of opinion. We believe that in the long run any 
attempt to regulate program content by Government decree will prove 
both unwise and unworkable. 

In taking this position we feel it puts more, and not less, respon- 
sibility on the broadcaster himself. It puts the control over program 
content squarely up to him. 

I would like to add, Mr. Chairman, that in making these observa- 
tions about the constitutional problem, I do not mean to imply that 
we feel this committee does not properly concern itself in holding 
these hearings with programs and with their possible effect upon chil- 
dren, because we feel that any responsible bedy which will lend its 
weight to the raising of program standards is operating in the area 
that we like to see it operate in, and we welcome help from any area 
in the raising of program standards. 

Senator Hennines. Perhaps even beyond that, too, Mr. Heffernan, 
you might feel that as a result of these hearings some of the public 
may be disabused of the view that these programs are solely respon- 
sible for some of the difficulties in which our young people find them- 
selves in terms of society in general. 

Mr. Herrernan. That is a very wise observation. 

Senator Henninos. Thank you. 

Mr. Herrernan. The adoption by NBC of its code of broadcast 
standards was a recognition of the responsibility we bear as a broad- 
caster. This system of self regulation, which the industry as a whole 
has followed in the industry code, is one alternative to Government 
regulation of program content. 

Another is the basic process of education itself. Our schools and 
colleges give substantial time to the encouragement of higher stand- 
ards for books and literature generally, as they should. We have 
schools of journalism in many of our great universities. But televi- 
sion has already surpassed the printed word in its hold on the public 
mind. Should not our schools and colleges keep pace by striving in 
that field also to encourage higher standards of listener demand. for 
television programs? 

There is also the public itself. This country has now had compul- 
sory education for more than a hundred years. Are not the literate 
people we have developed capable of a large measure of direct pro- 
gram control by the simple device of tuning some stations in and tuning 
others out? Our Government does not tell them what to read. I don’t 
believe it need tell them what to see or what to hear. 

The direct-program control exercised by the public itself will be as 
effective as it is informed and discriminating. The newspapers have 
been helpful in this respect. Most of the metropolitan papers carry 
the daily logs of all television stations in their area. Parents are 
afforded an opportunity in this way to guide the viewing habits of 
their children. 

If parents will respond to this opportunity and if they exercise dis- 
crimination in the selection of the superior programs over others, those 
broadcasters who offer superior programs will get the kind of listener 
support they need in order to continue to offer better programs. 

The obligation to be discriminating attaches as well to the findings 
of those who make industry surveys. Broad, shotgun condemnations 
of an industry as a whole, without recognition of the superior pro- 
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grams produced by many in that industry, serve only to discourage 
those who have struggled to do something better. 

May I say, Mr. C ‘hairman, that I compliment this committee for the 
scientific approach of the witnesses who have appeared here. I have 
in mind particularly Dr. Lazarsfeld and Dr. Maccoby, who came yes- 
terday, and I could not have been more gratified in the scientific, pains- 
taking, fact-seeking, openminded attitude that they brought to this 
committee on this subject. 

Our country was founded on the faith that the people themselves are 
capable of making the decisions which will determine their future. 
To make this faith effective, Americans have placed special values on 
education, on the broadest access to information, on the wide d'ssemi 
nation of the arts. 

In securing these values our media of communication play a major 
role. And among these media television has a foremost part. Its in- 
fluence for good is beyond calculation, and its freedom to serve the 
public must be preserved. 

Senator Henninas. Mr. Heffernan, 1 want to thank you very much 
on behalf of this subcommittee for having come here, this is your 
second appearance before this subcommittee and I believe you were 
good enough to come before the Elections Committee on another 
occasion. 

Mr. Herrernan. That is right, sir; that was 4 years ago. 

Senator Hennines. So you lave made many journeys here, and you 
ond your organizi ition have devoted considerable time to the prepara- 
tion of material for the benefit of the committees of the United States 
Senate in their effort to arrive at some solution to these various 
problems. 

It has been an excellent presentation. I would like to ask Mr. 
Bobo if he has any questions. 

Mr. Boso. I just have one, Senator, and Mr. Heffernan. I have 
read the testimony from the previous "hearings, and listened to the 
testimony of the psychiatrists and sociologists that we have had 
during this series of hearings, and the general opinion seems to be, 
of those that have appeared, that the individual crime and violence 
program, if we should take Dragnet as an example, has no effect or 
probably has no effect upon a ‘child, on juvenile delinquency, but 
where you have four stations in a city, each one of those stations 

carrying at a time crime and violence, then they say that the constant 
hammering away of crime and violence without any selection or choice 
might have a detrimental effect. 

Now my question is aimed at this: Is there any cooperation, or 
could there be any cooperation between the stations in a city or be- 
tween the networks so that crime and violence programs might be 
staggered, because I realize that you in NBC might schedule your 
programs in such a way to avoid patting on too much crime and 
violence, but CBS’s schedule might fill in “the void during the hour 
when you are having entertainment, with a crime program, and ABC 
and Dumont the other way. 

I wonder is there a possibility within the industry of an inter- 
station or internetwork cooperation to stay away from all four chan- 
nels carrying the same type of program where there is no choice. 
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Mr. Herrernan. May I see if I understand your question, Mr. Bobo. 
Would it be your thought, for example, that at 9 o’clock at night, all 
stations, if they are to carry a program that involves scenes of crime 
and violence, it would all be at the same time ? 

Mr. Bozo. No, I was getting at just the reverse of that, Mr. Hef- 
fernan, rather than all four stations having crime and violence at the 
same time. 

Mr. Herrernan. I would think that would be the way to avoid it 
because the child could not possibly watch all 4, whereas if you put 
the 4 on at different half-hour intervals, he could watch them all 
going from one to the other as they came on. 

Mr. Bozo. The point that I was attempting to make—I guess I 
didn’t make myself clear. If he is attempting to look at NBC and 
there is a crime and violence program on and he is told to turn it off 
that station, but if he goes to another station he still finds the same 
kind of program, a program of crime and violence, then there is no 
choice or selectivity. 

Mr. Herrernan. Your suggestion, sir, has merit. Unfortunately, 
the business is so extremely competitive that we hardly talk to our 
competitors at all about anything, and when we do, it is not always 
in a cooperative spirit, and the antitrust laws don’t permit too much 
cooperation. I am not saying that they would forbid this. But 
scheduling is a very difficult and complicated thing. 

Senator Hennines. There we get down to a definition of terms 
again. What is crime and violence. Man’s inhumanity to man, for 
example, may be even more distressing than a predatory individual 
going out and enriching himself at the expense of the social organiza- 
tion. There are all sorts of things other than the crime and violence 
itself that might have an impact, it would seem to me. 

Mr. Herrernan. I should think, Mr. Bobo, that one possible answer 
to your approach—I sympathize with the objective you are seeking, 
that is, I have suggested in my statement there that parents exercise 
discrimination, ask the child perhaps to turn it off. Now taking our 
network schedule as such, on Monday night we have no program at all 
involving crime or mystery; Tuesday night, none; Wednesday night, 
none until 10:30; Thursday night, we start at 8:30—we do have 
Justice, and at 9 o’clock Dragnet. Justice is a program produced in 
cooperation with the Legal Aid Association, at their request. It is 
a special program designed to make a point that many people do not 
appreciate, that they should, the individual citizen should, cooperate 
with the administration of justice, and that is the specific purpose of 
this program. We regard it, while it does include references to crime, 
it is inherent in it, in the program 

Senator Hennines. It is a very good program, I might say. 

Mr. Herrernan. It is inherent in the program that it should. 

On Friday night at 10 o’clock, we have a half hour, and on Satur- 
day night, none, and on Sunday night, none. 

Now in view of that, 4 nights of the week, none at all, and on a fifth 
night none until 10:30 and on the other nights, at 9, I should think 
that if the parents were trying to exercise Ractuinmone in guiding 
their child even if he were concerned about those programs, which are 
basically aimed for adults in any event, it would be possible to select— 
in fact, I personally have the feeling that if a parent will exercise 
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discrimination in the selection of programing, there is much more fine 
quality programing on in NBC alone than any one child could possibly 
find, or should find time to look at.: There is so much good being 
offered, that if the parent will just take the trouble to look up the 
newspapers and see when these good programs are offered, expose the 
child to those, the child will get as much as any normal child should 
look at in the way of television fare. 

Now coming back to your specific suggestions—— 

Mr. Boro. I think you have answered that, Mr. Heffernan. I did 
not ask that as a suggestion of my own. 

Mr. Herrernan. | think we have had that suggestion in the record 
previously and I wanted to clear the record as far as you were con- 
cerned. 

In other cases we put on a fine dramatic program Monday night and 
one of the competing networks has a program that overlaps. One of 
the critics will say, “Why don’t they get together and not compete?” 
But you cannot get together and not compete because the Sherman 
Antitrust Act forbids it. 

Senator Henninos. Is that all, counsel? 

Mr. Bopo. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henninas. Thank you, Mr. Heffernan. The subcommittee 
now stands adjourned subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 1:15 p. m. the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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